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SOLDIERS’ ALBUM 


By Colonel R. Ernest DuPuy and Lt. Col. Herbert Bregstein 


A 150-page pictorial history of the war in Europe by Colonel R. Ernest DuPuy, at one time 
General Eisenhower's PRO and later Chief of the press newsroom, and Lt. ‘ ol. Herbert Breg- 
stein, in charge of still pictures in the PRO Section, SHAEF. Photographs which cover the war 

from Normandy to VE-Day are supplemented by a running text of succinct and coherent 
narrative 


$5.00 








COMMAND DECISION 


By William W ister Haines 


| There have been books about the privates, the corporals, the lieutenants Command Decision 

is a book about the responsibilities and the decisions which confront the high-level commander. 
It's a powerful, moving novel of an Air Force Commander and a decision he made—in face of 
the fact that it would decimate the strength of his own command. Command Decision can be 
recommended, without qualification, as tops among military novels. 


$2.50 
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COMBAT 
INFANTRY MAN? 








The United States Infantry Association has been authorized 
to provide to qualified Infantrymen through ‘The INFAN.- 
TRY JOURNAL, an accurate miniature in blue and silver, 


of the Combat Infantryman Badge, designed to be worn in 





the lapel of civilian clothes. Actual dimensions of the lapel 


pin are five-eighths inch by one-quarter inch. 


If qualified, you can obtain one or more of these finely 
made pins by filling in the blank below and forwarding it, 
along with $2.50 for each pin, to The INFANTRY JOUR- 
NAL. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Ve ashington 6, > <.. 


Gentlemen: 


| enclose $ _ Please send me. postpaid , of your miniature Combat Infantryman 


I certify that the statements made below for Extract of Record are correct. 


EXTRACT OF RECORD 





(Name) (Rank) Serial Number 
(Date of award, Approximate) War Theater) 
(Company) Regiment or Combat Team D 
or separate battalion) 
Present Address) Street ) City) Zone 
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WORLD WAR II 


By Roger W’. Shugg and 


Harvey A. DeW eerd 


A complete, thoroughly doc- 
umented history of the Sec- | 
World War from 
origins to VJ-day. 460 pages 


ond its | 


of brief, factual, pointed his- 


torical writing cover military 


operations of all nations. | 


along with their economic | 





and diplomatic moves. 


$3.75 


WARFARE 


By Oliver Lyman Spaulding, Hoffman Nickerson, 


John Womack Wright 


For the soldier and the civilian who want a more | 
than superficial background in the science of war- 
fare, this one-volume history of war from earliest 


times to Frederick the Great is a necessity. 


$5.00 
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LOOKING AHESA 





} you've been mulling over? 





2 Ra RE PLL eC RIT 


In the days between the wars [he INranrry Jor 
it a point to publish reflective articles concerning { 
warfare in which our future Army might be engag: 
many of our authors’ predictions were fulfilled, 
number, perhaps, in view of the accusations that the 
was deep in the grooves of the past. 


With the greatest war in history still fresh in ox 
he Journar feels that the Dead Hand of the past 
be allowed to get a grip on the thinking of any of u 
mortis of the brain should: set in. Accordingly, w: 
more striving to pierce the veil of the future without 
into the background the hard-learned lessons of World \\ 


and earlier wars. 


One of the most thoughtful pieces we've receive: 
us recently from Lieutenant Colonel Fred L. Walker, |r. [1 
called “Your Next War” and next month we are p 
on to our readers. Colonel Walker is currently assigned t 
Office of Research and Development, War Department G 
eral Staff. He was G-3 of the 36th Division during a good ; 
of the Italian campaign following which he headed 
mittee of the Weapons Section at The Infantry School. Journai 


| 
methods 


readers will remember his articles on modern siege 


couple of years ago. 


Not wanting to neglect the trees in favor of the forest 
the past in favor of the future, we are also planning | 
an article revealing for the first time the story behind Lic 
tenant General “Lightning Joe” Collins’s famous decision wf 
attack with his VII Corps during the Battle of the Bulg 
Hanson Baldwin, military writer for The New York Tim 
tells a thrilling story extremely well. 


Colonel Elbridge Colby’s article on replacements 
Journat will be followed next month by two more on different§ 
angles of the same subject. Joel Westbrook, formerly a con 
pany commander in the 36th Division, writes of the replace | 
ment problem from the viewpoint of the man who had to fi 
the replacement into a fighting unit. He offers some illun 
nating and constructive suggestions. Arriving at very nearly the] 
same conclusions by a more tortuous route. Major Mack Jo 
dan tells how it felt to command a company in a replacement 
depot and later to be a casual officer, kicking around from one 
repple depple to the next. Replacements (reinforcements have 
always been a problem, and the chances are big they 
will be. So constructive thinking about them will be a neces T 
sary part of preparing for a future war. by 


ilw ays 


date 
These are only the highlights of the April issue. We hav 


toria 


lot of good material in the mill and more is coming ing, 


day. And, incidentally, why don’t you send along that 
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The Infantryman of Tomorrow 


N prewar years, as every Infantryman 

of ten years’ service knows, the Infantry 
of our Army contained many men of mod 
ern ideas. From among these men rose most 
of the successful high commanders of 
World War II and the present Army. 


Unlike some of their fellow Infantrymen 
they were men open of mind and free of dis 
cussion, even though an almost helpless 
feeling pervaded the Army because there 
were no funds available for adequate equip- 
ment and research. One of the JourNAL 
editors, at the time assisting others in re 
search on antiaircraft fire with Infantry 
weapons, was able to get a model antiair- 
craft machine-gun sight constructed only 
by begging an Ordnance shop machinist 
sergeant to do the work between his regular 
repairing chores. There were no funds o1 
other resources for that relatively important 
research job. There were none for many 


1 
otners. 


But there was evident within the Infan 
try then a spirit of inquiry and a recognition 
of the absolute need for military awareness, 
especially at The Infantry School. The 
same spirit was not lacking in other 
branches, despite the fact that there were 
also many oflicers throughout the Army 
whose minds had become thoroughly con- 
creted, completely set, in the groove of 
World War I, or through a final acceptance 
of the thought that progress was impossible 
because the people of the nation either con- 
sidered their Army an unnecessary evil or 
an agency of no importance in peacetime. 
There were also men who were simply lazy 
or lacking in competence. There were still 


others whose unconscious bias for the old 
ways and means distorted their whole out- 
look on the future, a prime example being 
the type of cavalry Cand, it is regrettable to 
note, infantry) mind that argued so hard in 
behalf of the horse against the tank. 


The files of The INFANTRY JouRNaL, 
however, and particularly the selections 
later published in The Infantry Journal 
Reader, are clear proof of the alert outlook 
within the prewar Infantry. And _ there 
were of course many Infantrymen, as all 
with sufhcient service will remember, who 
developed forward-looking ideas but did not 
seek to break into print. 

OW, in these new postwar years, the 

old spirit of investigation has tremen- 
dously more steam behind it. The danger 
ous tendency toward settling down into 
peacetime ruts is by no means absent. But 
the close of hostilities found us with amaz- 
ing developments in hand too late for wide 
use or any use in the War, and millions of 
dollars are currently being provided for 
further research and development—in the 
JourNat’s opinion the most vital of all 
funds appropriated for military purposes. 
Indeed, the slightest letdown in research 
through the hindrance of inadequate funds 
offers the greatest of dangers to the nation. 

The broad recognition of developmental 
importance now established within the In- 
fantry, the Ground Forces as a whole, and 
the Army and the Services as a whole 
should inspire every officer, senior and jun- 
ior, with the spirit of looking constantly 
ahead. It should deepen the interest of 
every alert ofhcer and enlisted man with the 
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ish to have a part in new developments 
ind to learn quickly and apply eagerly all 
that is new, despite the often extreme prac 
ical difficulties of the postwar duty situa- 
ion. 
[his widespread spirit should also quick- 
\y mark the reactionary, the man of frozen 
mind, who is reluctant or fearful, or too 
lazy or indifferent, to face the implications 
of the new. From his attitude, he will be 
speedily recognized by his superiors, his 
equals, and his subordinates, which is as it 
should be. 


Forces and the whole Army of today must 


The Infantry, the Ground 


indeed sustain an open mind and there is 
no place in them for reluctance to consider 


change. 


HIS does not mean that all that is old 

and established must be discarded. The 
Infantry combat spirit is an element that 
will always be a primary element in the 
human conflict of warfare. In the face of 
any new dangers of tomorrow's warfare, 
the established methods of combat leader- 
ship will be of utmost importance. What- 
ever the external aspects of tomorrow's pos 
sible warfare may become, men must still 
be led and inspired in the face of extreme 
danger. And there appears to be every prob- 
ability that infantry combat not greatly dif- 
ferent from ‘that which the Infantry has 
known will be required on a vast scale in 
any major war of the foreseeable future. 


At the same time, the Infantryman of 
today and tomorrow must recognize that 
even in the art of leadership a general im- 
provement is possible. This is a region of 
research and development that must not be 
neglected through emphasis upon physical 
developments. 


Ways of improving selection of combat 
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personnel—ways of raising the general 
standard of leadership throughout the 
Armed Forces—better ways of helping the 
inexperienced leader to come close to the 
ideals of leadership which millions recog 
nized so clearly in certain leaders of World 
War II—these are utterly essential aspects 
of “research and development.” 


[hey are a special interest for the Infan 


tryman and e\ ery other combat leader. 


| hey are matters tor extensive study on 


the part of junior leaders as well as senior. 


hey are, above all, matters for the clos 
est continuing attention of the highest mili 
tary authorities and the country itself. 


here are still other special sides of the 
new military day which need the most 
thorough investigation and which might be 
neglected by placing chief emphasis on 
physical developments of new weapons, 
machines, and other new agencies of de 
struction. One of these is the further ap 
plication of scientific efhciency to military 
methods. A thousand things the Army has 


to do in war require a more intensive study 


from the viewpoint of increasing human 
efhciency through better design or change 
of actual method. 


HESE are all things that today’s—to 

morrow’s — Infantryman must look 
upon as interests of his own. There is room 
for independent study and investigation as 
well as organized research. 


And there is room in today’s Infantry, to 
day’s and tomorrow's whole Army, only for 
that alert Infantryman whose spirit and at 
titude toward every aspect of his profession 
warrant giving him the name, the rank, the 
title of “The Infantryman of Tomorrow.” 























By Robert L. Hewitt 


Like A LOT OF WARTIME OFFICERS, | WAS AN INNOCENT 
bystander as far as military justice was concerned. But ever 
since | put on the old pinstripe suit again, newspaper 
stories, letters to the editor, magazine articles and editorials 

all on the subject of courts-martial—have been staring me 
in the face. So a short while ago, in desperation, I looked 
up a lawyer friend who had been in the judge advocate 
business during the war. Maybe he could give me the 
lowdown. 

Jim is far removed from the rough and tumble of 


Army 
tr ials now 


He is in a fancy ofhice thirty stories above Wall 
Street, with a crusty old firm that wouldn't dream of taking 
think actually 
unless a big constitutional issue is at stake 


a criminal case. They going to trial 
as a fate worse 
than death; these venerable firms like to settle out of court. 
But despite his starchy surroundings Jim remembered 
pl nty about the old days when he was bouncing around 
western Europe in a jeep, with the Manual for Courts- 
Martial in his dispatch case. What is more, he was willing 
to tell me about them in down-to-earth language. 

“What,” I asked point-blank, “was the most important 


thing you found wrong with military justice? 


A Problem in Leadership 


[he answer was revealing. Jim immediately brushed 
past the main points in the current discussion of Army 
courts—the charges of railroading defendants, intimidation 
of courts by commanders and preferential treatment of ofh 
cers on trial, and the various proposals for changing the 
structure and methods of military law to prevent such oc 
currences. Instead, he brought up an important problem 
of leadership which will remain no matter what is done 
about the court-martial system. 

Certainly steps should be taken to head off miscarriages 
of justice in the courtroom. But such happenings, Jim said, 
were relatively infrequent. What bothered him most was 
the steady stream of cases which never would have come to 
trial at all “if someone, and I don’t mean the defendant, 
had used common sense.’ 

“Don’t get me wrong about that,” “These 


he qualified. 








MILITARY JUSTICE NEEDS 
Preventive \aintenaNce 


One veteran JAG believes that more troubles in the 
court-martial system were caused by officers who 
tried too hard to do their duty than by those who 
neglected to do it. The solution, he thinks, is to head 
off trouble before it starts by the application of a lit- 
tle imagination and common sense by commanders. 


men were guilty on the evidence. | helped convict some o! 
them. But they found themselves in hot water when 
should have been lukewarm or when they never should 
have been in trouble at all.” ; 

Officers were at fault, Jim felt. Usually these wer 
small unit officers, off by themselves miles from the nearest 
higher headquarters, but they weren't all second lieuten 
ants. Most of them were captains and some were colonels. 
Strangely enough, they brought on difficulties, not through 
neglecting their duty, but through trying too hard to do it 
Many of them had their worst times trying to exercise their 
authority with drunks. 

“The Army, naturally, 
break down discipline,” 


y, is afraid of acts which tend 
he pointed out. “So it slaps a stifl 
penalty on disobedience and similar offenses. Very few 
men will deliberately buck the system. But when a man 
gets drunk all the suppressed resentments he mav_ have 
about being away from home and uncomfortable and sub 
ject to someone’s orders are likely to come to the surface. 
Next morning he'll: probably be all right again. But 
the night before, unless he’s handled properly, he may 
wind up charged with anything from insubordination to 
attempted murder.’ 


A Typical Case 


A typical case involved an ordnance maintenance outhit, 
a se parate company serv ing an entire air service comm: ind 
[he officers were good, responsible men, but they wer 
skilled technicians rather than troop leaders. 

One night one of the mechanics went to town and picked 
up a bellyful of calvados. He was drunk, but happy drunk, 
not mean. He came back to the company area about mid 
night, singing at the top of his lungs. 

A warrant officer from the same company, also returning 
from the town, caught up with him just outside the moto 
pool. And the warrant officer wasn’t going to get bawled 
out for not taking his responsibility seriously. 

“Stop singing,” he said in the deepest tones he could 
produce. 

The big mechanic peered at him, peeved at having ‘! 
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inte rrupted and just drunk enough to have lost his 

ins. “Go to hell,” he returned. 

cation led to abuse Cand an unprintable suggestion | 

ise led to attempted violence. The man swung at 

rant officer and missed. The warrant officer woke 

ieutenant, who didn’t get anywhere, and the lieu- 
finally got the company commander. And they all 
ended up in the orderly room within hearing of the entire 
unit. [he captain ordered the man to quiet down and go 
«9 bed, and the mechanic, by this time thoroughly chniied. 
cked his tormentors to take off their bars and come outside, 
promising to get every one of them when the war was over. 
[he court gave him ten years. 

he man committed assault and disobeyed orders,” Jim 
explained. “He disturbed everyone in the company. The 
scene in the orderly room undermined the prestige of his 
officers. That’s the reason for the heavy sentence. But 
basically he was just drunk and disorderly. If, as a civilian, 
he had become just as drunk on T enth Avenue, he prob 
ably would have been kicked out of a bar by the bouncer 
and might have been told by a cop to go home and sleep it 
off. At worst, he would have been haled into night court 
and fined $15 for disorderly conduct. And the next day 
he would have been working and not burdening the tax 
pays rs. 

“In this instance the trouble got all out of proportion 
when the officers tried to quiet the man themselves. They 
should have assigned an enlisted man to put him to bed, 
preferably a noncom, and certainly a man big enough and 
tough e nough to take care of him.” 


Drunks Hard to Handle 


Drunkenness was a factor in perhaps twenty-five per 
cent of the general-court cases in the command, Jim said. 
Occasionally, the defendants were habitual bad actors and 
not worth trying to save; usually, though, they were rea- 
sonably good soldiers made temporarily irresponsible by 
alcohol. 

On one exceptional occasion a cool-headed company 
commander averted almost certain bloodshed by taking 
personal charge of a disturbance, but only after his first 
sergeant had tried unsuccessfully to break it up. Two men, 
both drunk and in an ugly mood, were quarrelling. One 
had a carbine and was firing it haphazardly; everyone else 
in the company was terrorized. The man with the carbine 
levelled it at the company commander when the latter 
intervened, but the officer grabbed it with one hand and 
knocked the man to the ground with the other. 

But usually officers only aggravated situations when they 

ied to clear them up themselves, and lost face in the 
process. So many cases followed this pattern that Jim's 
boss, the staff judge advocate, had a phrase for it. 

“Oh, for a physically competent noncom,” he'd say, 
shaking his head over the transcript of the court proceed: 
Ings, 

One of the wildest of these cases developed in a port and 
‘pot company in central France. The men were hearty, 

‘isterous types with bulging muscles; they loaded and 
unloaded heavy equipment from trucks and put in long 

ours at it. The company was smack in the middle of a 

wn flowing with liquor and administratively on its own. 
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The company commander was a good straw boss 
tious if not too bright. 


conscien 
He never realized what hit him. 

The company, it appeared, was given passes freely, but 
a lot of the men never bothered to sign out. So there was 
nothing strange when three men, technically AWOL and 
full of firewater, came back one night to the mess hall, 
where about a third of the company was having a midnight 
snack. 

One of the trio was too far gone to do much; he was later 
dragged off to his quarters, undressed and put to bed by 
some of his buddies. But the other two felt that the eve 
ning was young. One was a big, husky hulk of a man, the 
other a pugnacious, sharp-tongued little chap. 

The little man maneuvered his pal into a fight with a 
third party in the mess hall, and the whole coed gathered 
round to enjoy it. Two bespectacled noncoms from the 
orderly room—the intellectuals of the company—tried t 
stop it but soon gave up. Occasionally subsidiary icles 
broke out at the edge of the crowd, but the big show held 
almost everyone's attention. There were about half a dozen 
active spectators shouting encouragement to the two com 
batants and making bets on the outcome. Chief of these 
was the scrappy little fellow. 

The noise finally brought the company commander run 
ning. He mounted a table and shouted: “Attention!” The 
crowd ignored him. He called for attention again, and 
almost got it. Then the little ringleader, with a few well 
chosen words, got the fight going once again. The cap 
tain continued to shout ineffectually from the table, and 
the crowd, by now considerably larger, stood around watch 
ing the fight and snickering nervously at the foolish pre 
dicament of the company commander. Finally the latter 
left and woke up two burly line sergeants to take the prin 
cipal trouble-maker away—exactly what he should have 
done at the outset. Everyone streamed back to the barracks. 


The Crowning Blow 


The crowning blow to the company commander's dig 
nity, however, was still to come. After the mess-hall fracas 
ended, he went to check the barracks, where the men were 
still talking before dropping off to sleep. This was where 
the third man of the original trio—the one put to bed by 
his bunkmates—made his contribution. 

Glassy-eyed, he slowly pulled himself up to a sitting 
position as the company commander stalked by. 

“Captain ——-, you've lost control of your (censored ) 
command,” he said solemnly—and passed out cold. 

The “physically competent NCO” it turned out, 
illustrated only part of Jim’s thesis that commanders often 
shared responsibility with the defendants for what hap 
pened. 

In a handful of cases the officer's culpability was great 
At one air service group headquarters a likable eighteen 
year-old youngster was found asleep on guard. At his trial 
the evidence indicated that the sentry system there was 
handled very sloppily; guards were posted informally and 
had no specific instructions about their duties or their posts; 
other men had slept on guard without being caught. 
Further, the defendant, who had been rushed overseas 
before completing basic training, didn’t know about the 
general orders and had never received any instruction at 


cases, 


9 











all in interior guard duty. Still, the offense 


Was grave. 
I he boy received a one-year sentence. 


This was at once 
suspended, and he was transferred to another unit, whose 
commander had testihed at the trial that he would be glad 
to have the defendant in his company. But there was still 
the matter of how the affair had been allowed to hi appen. 
“Whom would you blame most?” Jim asked. “The man 
who was actually asleep or his commanding officer? I'd 
say the CO, and the Inspector General agreed with me. 
There was the officer who sold his liquor ration to an 
enlisted man for four times what he paid for it and then 
turned around and prosecuted the man tor ation drunk 
on the stuff. And the weird case—which provided Jim's 
driver with a Belgian girl friend—of the officer who, losing 
out to one of his own enlisted men for the affections of a 
blonde mademoiselle, picked a quarrel with the man and 
then had him court-martialed tor disobedience 
respect for an ofhecer. 


and dis 
The man was acquitted; the officer 
And the driver, who had been fetching 
and carrying the witnesses, inherited the girl. 


was transferred. 


Unscrupulous Officers Rare 


[he palpably negligent or unscrupulous officer, how- 
ever, was rare. Usually it was the run-of-the-mill officers 
whose men got into trouble. [hese ofhicers were reasonab ly 
conscientious and reasonably efficient troop leaders. Not a 
one of them could be tagged with outright neglect of duty. 
But if they had known their men better or used sounder 
judgment there would have been fewer general courts to 
conduct and more men on the job of winning the war. 

lake the case of the first sergeant of another port and 
depot company in Belgium. He had helped organize the 
company; his officers thought he was the best noncom they 
had even seen. But the MPs caught him stealing gasoline 
at a time when the war was coming to a halt for lack of fuel. 

Stealing gasoline is roughly equivalent to murder at a 
time like that. But this case didn’t follow the usual pattern 
of unprincipled greed. The man proved to be in the middle 
of a nervous breakdown, to the surprise of his company 
officers. There was trouble at home, and for the first time 
in his life the top kick was drinking heavily. He needed 
liquor; he stole gasoline to get it. And that was that. 

In view of his fine previous record he received a light 
sentence and served it in a hospital on the recommendation 
of the psychiatrist who examined him at the time of the 
trial. But it was too bad his officers didn’t know their top- 
ranking NCO well enough to realize he was heading for 
a crackup. 


The Sleeping Beauty 


One of the strangest cases Jim ever encountered involved 
an intelligent young Negro in an unskilled labor unit. He 
had finished two years of college and spoke French fluently. 
He was bored stiff by his illiterate companions and sub- 
consciously developed a unique escape—drowsiness. He 
just went to sleep whenever he had the opportunity. 

His somnolence was notorious among the men. There 
was an unwritten rule that he should never be allowed to 
sit next to the tailgate of a truck for fear that he might 
fall out. His bunkmates used to wake him up whenever 
they had a serious point in conversation to settle, and on 
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those occasions he would brighten up. But as soon 
discussion drifted back to reminiscence and smal] 
would go back to sleep. 

His ofhcers either didn't notice his condition or 4 
he was shamming. Eventually he was placed on 
duty, and the inevitable happened. Twenty minut 
he was posted as a sentry in the motor pool an irat 
of the day found him fast asleep in the sun. In duc 
he appe ared before a general court, with Jim de! 
him. 

“All through the trial I sensed the court's natura! 
tance to sy mpathize with what looked like a deadbea 
reminisced. “His drowsiness was genuine and uncontrol! 
ble, as all of the men in his company realized, though 
was nothing wrong with the man physically. Never! 
it was a difhicult concept to put over 

“At the end of the trial, I was delivering my closing 
argument—and I thought it was a pretty good one—when | 
suddenly noticed the assistant trial judge advocate st: 
at me in a way that clearly had nothing to do with what | 
was saying. T ‘he members of the court were looking at me, 
too; a couple of them obviously were hiding smiles. 

“I glanced down at my trousers. I wiped possibk 
smudges off my face. Then I happened to see the defend 
ant out of the corner of my eye. Sure-enough, he was sit 
ting with his legs stretched out, his mouth open and his 
head wobbling crazily to the side— 
trial. 

“The court gave him a fairly light sentence, which was 
immediately suspended by the reviewing authority.” 


fast asleep at his own 


Asking for Punishment 


Two other men literally asked for punishment—and got 
it. They were in widely separated units but the circum 
stances were parallel in every way. In each case the man 
was of low intelligence and a misfit, unable to make friends 
with the other men in the company and convinced they 
were “agin” him. The man requested a transfer. His com 
pany commander tried conscientiously but unsuccessfully 
to get him one. Time passed. The man’s sense of injustice 
deepened; his slow-moving thought processes slowly evolved 
a lame-brained plan for getting transferred; he would de- 
liberately foul up. Finally he mustered up enough courage 
to act. 

From then on the affair proceeds, like a bad play, to its 
tortured conclusion. The work detail forms one morning; 
the man is missing. A corporal goes after him, finds him 
sitting on his bunk. “Let's go!” says the corporal. “I’m not 
going,” says the man. The corporal gets the sergeant in 
charge of the detail. “Let's go,” says the sergeant. “I'm not 
going.” Then the first sergeant—same words, a little louder 
on both sides. And the scene shifts to the orderly room. 

The man salutes, the earnest, not-quite-regulation salute 
of the perpetual rookie. He stands at exaggerated attention. 
The captain looks up from his desk and asks for no more 
nonsense. The man stands fast. The captain explains that 
it’s a court-martial offense. “I’m sorry, Captain, sir, but I 
want a transfer.” The captain tries to make the man oe T 
stand how serious the matter can become. “I cog 
worth it, sir.” The captain announces he is going to give 4 


direct order to go to work, looks up for signs of wavering. 
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s the direct order, and one captain, one first ser- that he serve his time under medical care and be released 
ne buck sergeant and one Tec 5 company clerk stare sooner if cured of the drug habit. 
at their wrist watches so they can testify that one Jim’s docket runs on and on from there, but the cases all 
three minutes after the captain gave the order the add up to the same thing—a lack of leadership and judg. 
wed no signs of obeying it. And every single one ment in what might be called ‘ 
is shocked when the court gives the man four years. An army has to run by rules, 
ly, the man had every chance in the world to re- allow of no qualification. There’s nothing in the Articles 
is mistake before it was too late. Psychologically, of War which says they don't apply to men with low 
trapped; not bright enough to understand what he AGCT scores, those with family troubles or men with a 
iting into, he had summoned up so much bravado _ little too much alcohol in their system. 
the plunge that he had closed off his thinking proc- phrase, is no excuse. 
f only the company commander had given the man fete 
yee down—confined him to quarters or sent him to Imagination and Common Sense Needed 


‘pre ve ntive maintenance. ; 
and the rules themselves 


Ignoranc e, runs the 


spensary for “examination’”—he might have succeeded Yet any army has its share of weak sisters 
incere desire to save the man. not the fully re sponsible, 


men who are 
reasonable men that the law 
assumes them to be. There is no hard-and-fast rule for 
keeping such men out of trouble, but thousands of officers 
\lany commanders failed to realize how much leeway used their imagination 

had in handling misconduct. They seemed to feel 


Trial Not the Only Solution 


and their common sense to do so 
without coddling them, encouraging others to break rules, 
they had to go to ‘trial because a charge sheet had been _ or outraging their fellow soldiers’ sense of justice. 

out, even though medical action, company punish Nevertheless, a substantial minority, 


mainly inexperi 
or a Section VIII board was indicated and in fact enced and uncertain of their 


authority, applied the rules 
possible too literally, without properly considering either what they 
In one case in the States a man was caught stealing mor- _ wanted to accomplish or the men concerned. It is they w ho 


phine from air rescue kits at the supply base where he unwittingly earned the judgment: “You've lost control— 
was stationed. He had been a drug addict ever since child- and_ the postscript penned by the reviewing staff judge 
hood—it was marked on all his records and he couldn’t be advocate. 

sent overseas Or given any re sponsibility. Luckily the court “It is regrettable,” he wrote of what the drunken enlisted 
realized that he belonged, not in jail, but in a hospital man told the captain in the mess-hall brawl case. “It is re 
where they could sweat the drug habit out of bien It sen- grettable that the truth of the 
tenced him to two years’ imprisonment but recommended defense.” 





ee ee 


remarks stated was no 


Take It or Leave It 


I think the most outstanding lesson that came out of our efforts to 
co-ordinate air operations with the Red Army was the effectiveness 
of positive action as opposed to negotiation when dealing with Soviet 
officials. Eaker’s arbitrary action in setting his own bomb line in 
December 1944 was a forceful example of what I mean. We had 
been attempting for eight months to negotiate an agreement through 
which we could be of mutual assistance and avoid unfortunate inci 
dents. On our part it was purely a co-operative effort. It was defeated 
by the Russians in their search for our hidden motive. They had 
much more respect for us and acquiesced more readily when we 
simply saleecaiall them that “This is what we are going to do—take it 
or leave it.” There is merit in considering adherence to similar pro 
cedure in the future.—Mayjor Genera Jonn R. Deane in The 
Strange Alliance. 
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The Lifeblood of Fighting Armies 






WJURING NOVEMBER 1944, SOME MEMBERS OF THE STAFI 


\rmy) e scrutinizing the workings of the 

plac tem il the Vay Its ¢ nd products came to oul 
p \! irmy he liq uart rs_ 1S relatively ck e to the 
,! d it a level sufhciently high to con 
he | picture We were well aware of the over-all 

n ! ment system but felt that some 
Ip} tion were dehnitely our concern since 


manpowe! under tront-line condi 
Wi tu rote out some 


comments upon this 

biect during N nber with a view of attaching them to 
\tte \cuion ep rt tor that month Howe vel betor« 
Cy ubmitted the \\ il Department released 

I pi n Oovel Ipproy if and praise of the replace 


We did 


) submit SUC h 


ime of very high 1uthority 
illy, that it would be tacttul t 


rie I he 


hat iid here is only a personal view. No 


remarks were therefore 


{ } ( ! if 
Mm | ( <i 
I 


obtain the concurrence ot ap 
1 the distinguished generals who com 
ded the First Army in | uropt 


\rmy ! ugh in two wars, that against the 


Kaiser wainst Flitler. We considered the re 
placeme! vst | 1944 to be lar superior to that of 1918 
In th er vi the system was improvised. There was 
inad low ol replacements overseas. Divisions 
ning in the States, and even divisions that actually had 
nded in | e in 1918, were drained ol pe rsonnel and 
nu provide replacements for front-line 

ugh study of the deficiencies of our re 

cement system in that war, insistent urgings by fat 
hted duals (including especially that able admin 
mm indet Viajor (sen ral Fox Conner ), and 

plannin nd organization of the replacement SYS 

m | thi ir bore good fruits. Even before the war, 
ing mobilization “training and service” period, huge 


ining centers were established in the Linited 
Lh ( tool men directly trom induction OI recep 


nm centel ind 


trained them. It was therefore unneces 
up divisions already landed in rear areas 
rse n order to bring back up to strength those divi 
ns already in the line Indeed, additional divisions ready 
ombat s unit 
1 ( th Divi 


nt p mptly into the front line with a strong unit con 


came regularly ashore For example, 


ion arrived, was retained as a fighting unit, 
iction that “nothing in hell can stop the Timberwolves,” 


ind achieved une xpectedly great successes 1n Its first attack, 


n mid-November of 1944 The 


} 


na spirit because it was not broken up to fill gaps In other 


104th had unit morale 


units. A regular flow of calculated replacements took care 


! tho cy ips 


This How was calculated in advance, both by combat 
me he xdiqu irtel ind by headquarters in the real and real 


means il] the wa\ back to the United States 
i] 


Chis regular 


ww was the 


great virtue of the replacement system, from 
ur viewpoint al least 
he First 


\rmy was, from the very beginning, com 
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| 

plete ly alive to the need for replacements In di 

the Neprunt plan, which was the first phase of th 
LORD plan for the invasion of France, our G-|. B 
General John J. “Red” O'Hare, calculated expecter 
ties He had hgures which torecast expected ship 
the ( ross-channel assault from these he calculate 
two pe rcent casualties in pe rsonne on lost cratt and t 


per ce nt on damaged cratt tle calculated twenty-t 


cent losses in airborne untts. 


| he re were estimates 
casualties during the first fourteen days ashore \d 
requisitions tor pe rsonnel were to he submitted by 
training desired, such as rifle, heavy weapons, OF 
ntantry, and whenever practicable by military specil 
serial numbers. The Field Force Replacem« nt Syst 


to have five battalions ashore by D plus > 4 
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CEMENTS 


FOR A FIELD ARMY IN COMBAT 


mate ot 43,586 casualties of all types tor the By Colonel Elbridge Colby 


) through D plus 10 was made. Advance requisi 





total of 34,500 took care of a great many of these 


ses. The difference was somewhat more than However, these were but calculations. We were drafting 


> 


not nl by requisivioning but b é al yetting 
_s y “J —— 5 y ctua ly gett S OU! checks in advance Yet there Was one item here which 


ne n advance, to be ; med as ove 
cements in ad ce, to be assigned as “over shows the type of thinking on this subject in First Army 


to the major units used in the assault and th | 
even trom the beginning, even in the usually merely math« 
matical purlieus of a G-1 Section. | quote from General 


) om, : ‘ ) le 
Some of these replacements were wounded and evacu- Bradley's initial After Action Re port lo provide assault 


ated without ever learning their squad leader's name. units with immediately available initial replacements who 











liad been trained with these units specili overstrengths 


were authorized \s a result the First Army entered Op 







eration Neprune with the following Ove! trengths iu 


thorized as initial loss re place ment 












Ist Infantry Division 2,50 
2d Intantry Division 2,500 
tth Intantry Division 2,500 
29th Infantry Division 2,500 
Ist Engineer Special Brigad | 069 
Sth Engineer Special Brigad 1,047 
6th Engineer Special Brigad 1,04: 





Note particularly the words “trained with these units 





which | have italicized We were alive to unlit training 





and to unit spirit 








‘Their Own Units’ 





Wi 


even asked elsewhere that wounded men released from ho 


lo us these men were never me;re ly individuals 


pitals should he sent back “to the Ir own units lt Was ob 





vious that the great strength of the Ist Division lay in the 
fact that, after North Africa and Sicily, it had been largely 
refilled with its own personnel returned from hospitals. 











We were dealing with units, not merely “cannon fodder.” 





We were considering the same factor discussed in one of 


Brigadier General Elliot Cooke’s articles. He found a litth 


doctor in a tamous division In North \frica who 1id ot hi 
| 











soldiers in combat: “Few of them were ever mentally pre 








pared for sucn an ordeal. Their own pride ind sense of 





s 


obligation to their comrades keeps them going \nd how 





could thev have anv “comrades” in the true sense when 
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they had just joined them as strangers? We knew that the 
men to come later must be, as much as possible, with the 
men they were going to join. That is why General Bradley 
got He: idquarters ETO to permit the assignment of over- 
strengths, and saw to it that they were “trained with these 
units’ in advance. 

Now, in detail, how did the First Army cling to this 
sound psychology while it was trying to adjust strengths 
and overstrengths of units to the actual figures of boatloads 
in the “lift” for the movement across the English Channel? 
Every unit had to embark under strength of a “reduced 
scale” in order to make separate assault boatloads into true 
tactical units, without strays. There was a lot of addition 
and subtraction in this, but our G-1 plan kept General 
Bradley's doctrine ever in mind. 

Troops left their concentration areas for marshalling 
areas where they were sorted into proper boatloads. Then 
the SOS took over and ran the housing and a great deal of 
the feeding. Special provision would have to be made to 
maintain our doctrine throughout this apparently disinte 
grating process. The G-1 plan therefore provided: 

Residues, representing the differences between reduced 
scales and T/O strengths, will be detached from units and 
sent to special camps designated by SOS. Any unit over- 
strengths existing at this time will accompany unit residues. 

Division and other unit residues and overstrengths which 
are self-sustaining will provide for their own housekeeping. 

Small residual detachments which are not self-sustaining 

will be grouped by SOS to provide for mutual housekeeping 

assistance. 

Yet it could not all be administered like a machine. 
Events on the far shore might create demands that would 
change the scheduled flow of replacements. So the plan 
provided for that contingency. It said: “While it is intended 
that overstrength personnel shall be returned to original 
units, corps commanders may direct such personnel as 
initial battle replacements to another unit if the tactical 
situation so requires.” You cannot tie the hands of a battle 
commander responsible for an operation. 

Let us see how this worked in the cross-channel “lift” 
calculations for the assault divisions: 


Utah Beach D-day Assault Force “U" 4th Div. 14,550 

Utah Beach Dplus4 Build Up Troop List 4th Div. 2,000 (overstrength) 

Omaha Beach D-day Assault Force “O”" Ist Div. 16,150 (116 ROT at- 
tached) 

Omaha Beach D-day Follow Up Force “B" 29th Div. 12,925 


Omaha Beach D plus 1 Preloaded Build Up 29th Div. (det) 69 
Omaha Beach D plus2 Preloaded Build Up 29th Div. 1,825 (overstrength) 


Che extra would come in to join their own units. That 
is the key. We believed in unit morale and unit spirit. 


Some Questions Arise 


Once we finally reached solid soil in Normandy, these 
exceptional methods of handling replacements gave way 
to the more routine methods devised back in London and 
Washington and perhaps in Alabama. The replacement 
battalions landed and began to service us. Our somewhat 
static experiences in te. acetir were interrupted by :apid 
movement toward the Rhine, but not before we had noticed 
certain details and had begun to stir some questions around 
in our minds. We had had some unfortunate experiences 
with replacements surrendering too easily in Normandy, 
but had to think of too many other things too fast in our 
race for the frontier to give much consideration to these then 
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apparently theoretical factors in the replaceme: 
But we did hear of a unit in the 35th Division ove, 
Army that got replacements along the Meus« 

severe losses due to their greenness and lack 

Replacements flowed up to us by number as need 
were substantially satisfied. We were inclined to 
haps, that things were going pretty well and 
steady flow of replacements was one of the fa: 
made things go pretty well. Our attitude at that 
somewhat similar to that later expressed by Gen. 
shall in his address to The American Legion 
September of 1944: 

A conspicuous factor in the sustained successes of | 
six weeks has been the steady flow of well trained men tj 
replace combat losses. Our divisions are kept at full stren, oth 
from day to day. The losses suffered from battle c. 


that 
Was 
\lar 
mid 


¢ past 


sualties 


are usually made good within twenty-four hours and the 


missing matériel in trucks, tanks, and guns is being replaced 
at the same rate. On the German side of the line, division: 
dwindling in strength and gradually losing the bulk of thei: 
heavy equipment, always find themselves beset by ful 
American teams whose strength never seems to vary and 
whose numbers are constantly increasing. 


Then, in mid-September, our advance slowed and \ 


stood for some weeks pounding slowly at the Siegfried 
Line, and battering the Nazis out of Aachen. We had 
losses again, and relatively heavy losses, and we began 
again to consider the causes of these losses and the applica 
tion of replacements to the front-line situation. 


Effect of Training 


We came to the tentative conclusion that the problems 
of flowing replacements to depleted units are not mere) 
matters of figures, and totals, and assignments. They con 
cern training and the effect of training on operations. They 
fall thus distinctly within the sphere of army interest. Their 
magnitude may be indicated by stating two considerations. 
The first is that there were already, by November of 1944, 
many company units in the First Army which had in their 
ranks very few of the individuals who came ashore with 
them in Normandy. The others were lost, evacuated as 
wounded, or transferred. The situation was so marked 
that we then felt it hardly appropriate to refer, for instance, 
to our 28th Division as other than an ex-National Guard 
division. The second consideration is that when one o! 
our divisions had been relieved after less than a month o! 
combat it required replacements to approximately thirty 
three per cent of its original streryth. The Ist Division 
made special efforts to indoctrin»te its newcomers, but di 
visions were seldom out of line am! free for indoctrination. 
They certainly were not out of line for rest; they usually 
came out only long enough to move to another operation 
There was usually no time for indoctrination. Too often 
the replacements had to join units in foxholes. Too often 
the new men surrendered too easily. There were times 
when division commanders, like General Huebner of the 
Ist Division, said they didn’t want replacements. They 
were not coming in as units. They were coming as truck 
loads of individuals. General Huebner has been quoted 
as saying: “We haven't time to dig graves. These boys don't 
last long enough to reach foxholes.” 

Since replacements for our then heavy losses were com 
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4 steady How of trained in 
ve found it desirable to con 
wracter of that training. 


“haracter of Training 


j 
well 
~ ining may be divided into 
hell training, unit training, and 
training. Individual training 
; t only the technical and tac 
z ng ot the soldier, but also the 
sical training for combat. Do 
4 it psychological training. An 
| - mposed of human beings, with 
t ; ilties. Each has a mind that 
mn tempered for the task ahead. 
|. 00k? tells of a Civil War situa 


re the event was critical 


K leaning against a sapling hardly 
than my wrist, and felt it shaken 
or two above my head by a shell 
screeched over me and instantly 


Che 


moment, but the splinters whizzed 


crash nearly deafened me 


In the next 
Peck dropped slowly from his 





rd without hitting me. 


had ng horse, while two of Bradbury's 
gar es reared and fell dying, and an 
Lic e tilleryman staggered to one side with 

chastly face. The missile had done its 


cious work with frightful swiftness 
| clamor. 








“This is a slaughterhouse,” 

S| | heard General Emory say. “But it 

; t be held. It is the key to the whole By the time replacements like those above reached their outfits they had lost 
con-f| position.” any inkling they might have had of combined training or unit training. 
hey [he men who lived through Omaha Beach can tell tales _ individuals to staging areas, and ports of embarkation, and 
he this. The men who grubbed in the Hiirtgen Forest thence overseas. They may have moved in groups, but at 
can well acquainted with tree bursts. the various stages of their movement the men in these 
44 So it is that this psychologic: il training should include groups were sorted, and counted, and grouped again ac 
nr acquainting the individual with the aims and purposes cording to individual classifications as individuals. Over 
WIDE) for which he and his country fight the war; (2) familiariz- seas they awaited calls for movement forward to replace 


— 


no 


n so far as possible with battle field sights and sounds 
s to reduce the shock of strangeness upon his nerves; 
ind (3) creating in him a morale that will insure his best 

erving the interests of his unit. 
lt appeared to us at our Belgian headquarters that the 
first and second of these three types of psychological train 
ng were being accomplished in replacement training cen 
n the United States as adequately as could reasonably 

B| be expected. 


va) 


/ the third we were far from confident. The training 
§| was too individual, and the handling of the results of that 
‘raining was too individual. The third type requires con 
ition of the “group” and the relation of the individual 
| his small group as a part of his individual training. 


~ 


Groups of Individuals 


training given our replacements in the United States 
; tox nearly of a specialized technical type, with MOS 


rs and all that. These soldiers were drawn from 


| ment training centers as individuals, and moved as 
lunteer’s Adventures. By }. W. De Forest. Yale University 
| ”) “ 
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ment depots, where they were considered as individuals 
again according to their classifications, however much there 
may have been temporary grouping for administrative put 
poses. Coming forward as replacements to front-line divi 
they again moved as so individuals of such 


sions, many 


and such classifications. In the entire process up to this 
point they lost any inkling they may had ot combined 
training or unit training. Se par: ated ; 


successive ste ps 


trom comrades with whom they had sol and become 


acquainted, they lost all group feeling 


Unit Spirit Hard to Arouse 


When they joined the divisional units to which they were 
assigned, they were all too often separated again and 
At this point, for the first time, 
attempts were made fo arouse 1n these soldiers that strong 


counted off as individuals. 


spirit of group unit and group feeling which has made for 
the success of many famous regiments in all the armies of 
the world. The British had a continuity reaching back to 
“depot battalions” and a man knew his assignment from the 
day he was enrolled until he finally went out to join his 


Staffordshire unit at the front. If they had to fill in with a 
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stranger in an emergency, as | saw done with an English 
man in a Highland regiment, they adjusted the assignment 
as Soon as they could after the emergency had passed. But 
we waited until a man reached the front before we tried 
to indoctrinate him with unit spirit, and then it was too 
late. Historically speaking, the Ist Division had had spe 
cial success in creating this unit spirit among its members, 
including newly assigned “replacements.” It was espe- 
cially praised by General Pe ‘rshing for its conspicuous suc 
cess in this reg: ird in the last war. Its record in France and 
Belgium up to the time we were again worrying over these 
matters at Army headquarters in November, 1944, was 
conspicuously better in this regard than that of most of the 
other divisions of the Army. Yet, even the Ist Division 
suffered from the defects arising from the individual han- 
dling of replacements. Wasn't it General Huebner, its 
commander, who how led so hard? 

What | want to emphasize here, and what we found 
when we were studying this matter back at our Virviers 
headquarters-in-the-mud is the fact that the psychological 
training of a soldier should include creating in him a 
morale that will insure his conduct serving the interest of 
the group in which he fights. But this is only a partial and 
yeneral statement of the problem. It needs to be broken 
down. The morale of an individual, or the spirit of a sol- 
dier, depends upon two things: (1) An esprit de corps 
which makes hin willing to work his hardest to maintain 
the reputation of the division or the regiment to which he 
belongs, and (2) a personal concern for his own good 
reputation in the eyes of his immediate companions with 
whom he has identified himself by ties of friendship. These 
are the two things of which the little doctor in Italy spoke. 

The first of these influences, that of esprit de corps, is 
that which the Ist Division had such conspicuous success in 
applying. The second is one which it is hard to apply, 
even in the Ist Division, when the replacements are 
practically strangers to one another as well as to the unit 
at the time they join. heir assignments to divisional units 
may come in a “rest” area in rear of the line. They may 
have a few weeks or several days to orient themselves 
among their new companions. It did not appear to us, how- 
ever, thiat such orientation can very well be expected to reach 
in such a short time to the vital matter of creating personal 
concern for one’s reputation and standing in the eyes of 
other soldiers who were recently complete strangers. Even 
at the increased speed with which events move in active 
operations, it is doubtful if such a feeling grows quickly 
enough to be of real value. There have been too many 
isolated instances of small groups surrendering to events 
and failing to demonstrate that final determination which 
is so often necessary on the field of battle. In other words, 
we felt that we had lost too many prisoners to our German 
enemies. We did not consider that the conduct of our 
replacements had been altogether satisfactory. We felt that 
the major fault lay in the process by which the replace- 
ment soldiers were being brought to us from the States and 
from rear areas, moved, handled, and furnished as totals 
of individuals. 

We studied this matter. We talked with lower com- 
manders. We had our inspector talk with men in hospitals 
and men in the front lines. We accumulated considerable 
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evidence. But, as I said in the beginning, we did 
it in the “report” we submitted to higher headg 
the end of November 1944. Those of us concer; th 
matter at that time have been interested, howe, 
a recent Saturday Evening Post article quoti 
General Norman Cota of the 28th Division in w: 
represent very closely our conclusions. He is 1 
having said: 
1 believe American infantrymen should be 
combat teams. I would have twenty or twenty-| 
group, each under its own sergeant. These teams 
tough, self-sufficient, easily interchangeable bat: 
The noncommissioned officer would be a comb. 
who would eat, sleep, and travel with his men. le woul 
know every capability, every weakness, every specialty of 
each one. When the time came to rebuild a unit eplac 
ments would come up in teams. They would have conf 
dence in their leader and each other. They wouldn't arriy, 
at the front in a bewildered, scared lot of individuals. ur 
acquainted with either the rugged job at hand or the batt\, 
weary men with whom they're thrown. 


the 
uld be 
units 


And these words are from a battle commander of tly 
Hiirtgen Forest. 
No Easy Solution 


A solution is not easy. The problem cannot be solved 
by a sentence from the front line. We at First Army head 
quarters actually tried to draw up a solution. We felt thai 
if those replacements could have been handled from the 
first as groups rather than as individuals, come to the Firs 
Army as groups, and been assigned to lower units as groups 
we might have avoided the defect of handling them by 
routine as individuals. 


eteranly 


aaa ee 


We felt that it might be possible to make replacements 


by unit rather than by individual, and so stated in ou 
study. It might be possible to move them from the re 
placement training centers in the States by battalions or by 
companies, all the way to the combat zone. A depleted 


regiment requiring thirty-three per cent replacementsf 
might transfer all of its old personnel into two battalions § 
and accept a replacement battalion in lieu of the one which 
had been broken up. It might be necessary to place in this F 
new battalion a few combat seasoned soldiers to pass on tof 


the newcomers wisdom in the ways of war and the spirit 
of the regiment and the division. The new battalion might 
at first be used in a rear area to accustom its personnel to 
the sound of gunfire and the sight of death. It would be 
necessary, of course, that this “new” battalion should leave 
its replacement training center in the States considerably 


overstrength in order to provide for readily calculable losses § 


which would occur at various staging points in the process 
of its movement from the zone of the interior to the for 
ward areas. Such a process should not interfere very much 
with the first psychological aim, that of building esprit de 
corps as ae of a regiment and division. 
For simplicity’s sake, the discussion in the paragraph 
ve was Lecad upon the battalion unit. * ata we at 
First Army understood very well that the replacement 
strength needed for a regiment might usually be consider 
bly less than that of a battalion. It will probably be more 
usual to make replacements by company or by platoon 


corns vegt inion 


units. For administrative reasons, it might be preferable 
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company size unit, or to call the smaller units 
es” on paper. The important thing is the feeling 
dividual toward the members of "his immediate 
d that group should be small. This feeling does 
only extend much beyond the platoon. The pla 
unit would be appropriate to accomplish the de 
ilts. 


Administration Perplexities 


l ext necessary to examine the administrative impli 
f this proposal which we drew up—and had to dis 
November 1944. There would be no particular 

2e, as far as combat operations are concerned, 


reducing the amount of paper work incident to moving 
replacements as a formed battalion rather than as indi 
vidt [his paper work has taken place mostly in the 
vone of the interior and in the communications zone, where 


clerical personnel and facilities are much more readily 


yailable than in the army zone. We of the First Army 
were not concerned with saving those rear installations 
paper work. We thought of the project only as it affected 


our own Army and our own area and the divisions under 
us. In the army area, such a replacement battalion would 
join a regiment as a battalion, and there would be none of 
the big burden of paper work required in assigning its 
individuals as individuals to various companies. It would 
be necessary, however, to transfer individuals from the rolls 
of companies in the vacated battalion to those in the bat 
talions into which the regiment would have consolidated its 
It does not appear that administration of 
re-assignment of these veterans would be greater than that 
required by the reassignment of replacements. The num 
ber of transactions in individual service records would 
appear to be approximately equ: al as between the old proc 
ess and the new one. We concluded therefore that there 
was no major administrative objection t to the proposed 
method serious enough to outweigh its tangible values. In 
any case, it is believed to be sound policy that, unless 
administrative difficulties become practically insurmount 
able, they should not be permitted to outweigh training and 
ope rational advantages. 

The great advantage of such a method would be that 
replacements would arrive in forward areas provided not 
only with individual and unit training, but also with that 
rae of kinship amongst their individuals which makes 

r better battlefield conduct. The new battalion would 
set rit the prestige of the division which it joined. The 
men in that battalion would bring to their new tasks that 
group feeling which makes a man careful of his conduct 
before his established friends. This is an important con 
sideration in squads, platoons, and companies. Individuals 
know one another. They are accustomed to working with 
one another. The old system created occasions in the First 
\rmy in which an individual joined a squad in the dark 
ne night and was wounded and evacuated the following 
morning without having seen his corporal or having learned 
the name of any other man in his squad; in which recent 
replacements put into the front line surrendered to the 
enemy in half-squad strength before a slight show of force 
n their first days of combat, and other occasions of which 
these are but examples. 
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own veterans. 


Discipline is a state of mind. 
order alone. It depends upon time, pride, and familiarity. 
lt is a unit affair. nego disgraceful incidents like 
those mentioned above 


It cannot be created by 


tar from common. I hey are 
extreme Cases, brought out in First Army study, 
cited to illustrate a prob sem. They are nevertheless not un 
tair exé amples of a general effect which the current replac re 


They 


instances of defects resulting from overlooking one phase 


and therein 


ment system was he ving on OUI oper ations were 


of the psychological training ol replacements 


Only One Solution 


(his, then, was our line of thought at First Army head 
quarters in November 1944. It is only one solution. It 
might be better to work on General Cota’s 
scale instead of on the battalion scale. 

have 
indoctrinated 


“combat team’ 
It might be better 
already and 
advance for particular divisions or regi 


reinforcement battalions earmarked 


ments. This is a matter in which the present Secretary of 
War is apparently keenly interested. At Buffalo in Septem 
ber 1946, in a public address, he spoke of National Guard 
units and their work in the war. He added 


[hese divisions and smaller units also provided a sense of 
territorial association that can mean so much in morale 
morale in the organization itself and morale in the way ol 


Pride 


re drawn is a 


War spirit in the community back home. in the local 
ity from which the 
The high standard of soldierly be 


havior when he realizes that he is in sight of his neighbors 


solc liers a lasting value. 


individual is held to a 


One of the problems that the War Department must solve 
in planning the replacement system is preservation of the 


territorial integrity of National Guard divisions 


During the prewar mobilization period, those National 
Guard divisions entered federal service at a reduced peace 
strength. They absorbed for training between thirty-three 
and fifty-eight per cent ol inducted men, who were non 
loyalties were 


too c refully selected as far as similar state 


concerned. If territorial association is to be considered 
the future, as the Secretary's remarks seem to indicate, 


might as well approach the 


we 
British system and carry it all 
the way through with regard to repl. wements. It has been 
objected that there system 
could not be laid 
aside, but only temporarily and later adjustments made as 
the British make them when they abstract an E nglishman 
Highland unit. 
system might cause inordinate losses in particular locali 
Such an objection loses sight of the value of the 
“way of war spirit in the community back home” 
the Secretary has spoken. 


are emergencies when such a 


followed. In emergencies it might be 


from a It has been objected that such a 
ties. 
of which 
It also totally neglects the in 

tense pride of a town in Ke ntucky in its tank unit and of 
1 New which 


were ee on Bataan after covering themselves with a glory 
+ oe) 


people it Mexico in their antiaircraft unit, 


in which their communities still bask. 


Performance Counts 


The 
units rather than by individuals was strikingly illustrated by 
the performance of the 104th Division already briefly men 
tioned above. This was not a battle-seasoned unit. 
was a unit, and had pride in itself as a unit 


value of feeding repli wcements into the front by 


Sut it 
It partic ipated 
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in the attack through the Eschweiler area from November 
16 onwards abreast of the battle-seasoned Ist Division. 
Being green, it was not expected to make rapid progress 
through difheult terrain, dotted with strong-pointed vil 
lages. It was actually supposed to have been pinched out 
by the more rapid progress of the Ist across its front. We 
do not like to make comparisons between two successful 
units. Yet, in such a difhcult and conspicuous position 
and in such distinguished company, the 104th Division 
iequitted itself excellently. It went so fast that the Ist 
Division was unable to pinch it out, and the boundary 
between the two divisions had to be changed and straight- 
ened. At least one of the major causes of this excellent 
performance must have been the very fact that the 104th 
Division was a unit, and that its personnel had served to- 
gether for considerable time. They had had opportunity to 
acquire not only that unit spirit which would not let them 
let their unit down, but also that real personal comradeship 
with their immediate fellow soldiers that would not let 
them let their comrades down, or let themselves down in 
the eves of their comrades. The Ist Division was a famous 
unit with intense pride in its long and honorable history. 
It was a battle-seasoned unit. But after its fighting around 
\achen in October it had to be furnished with many re 
placements strange to its membership, and with its mem 
bership strange to them. In a short time men can be 
taught pride in the history of the unit which they have 
joined. But a short time is not long enough to create 
those personal ties between man and man which form the 
important second factor in welding individual psychology 
into enduring group psychology. And this deficiency, if 
such it was, occurred in a division that had made exception 
ally strenuous efforts to integrate new personnel. It was 
known for these efforts throughout the First Army. If the 


Health and the Soldier 


The army, for a temperate, cleanly, cheerful man, is, I have no 
doubt, the healthiest place in the world. The coarse fare provided 
by the government is the most wholesome that can be furnished. 
(he boys oftenest on the sick list are those who are constantly 
running to the sutler’s for gingerbread, sweetmeats, raisins, and nuts. 
They eat enormous quantities of this unwholesome stuff and lose 
appetite for more substantial food. Finding that all desire for hard 
bread and bacon has disappeared, they conclude that they must be 
ill, and instead of taking exercise lie in their tents until they finally 
become really sick. A contented, temperate, cheerful, cleanly man 
will live forever in the army; but a despondent, intemperate, glut- 
tonous, dirty soldier, let him be never so fat and strong when he enters 
the service, is sure to get on the sick list, and finally into the hos- 
pital.—Joun Beatry 1n Memoirs of a Volunteer, 1861-1863. 





Ist Division, with truckloads of strangers in its 
could be outpaced by a green division ot comrac« 


fault is not with the division but with the replace: ; 

Back in November 1944 we drew up conclusions Ve 
knew that our thought on this subject might «: re 
changes in procedure and organization that would reach 
back across the Atlantic Ocean. Yet they were draw; it 
that time because it was felt that they should be presented 


so as to be as immediately useful as possible, and not left 
to postwar bickering. Stated then they appeared to | 
value. Left until later, they might be taken as mer 

cism. They are reproduced here in all honesty as 

structive suggestions, and reinforced, it now appears, by ¢| 
opinions quoted above from General Huebner of the |st 
Division, General Cota of the 28th Division, and Secr 
tary of War Patterson himself. 

We felt then and feel now, and I quote from the very 
paper written then that: , 

“The considerations discussed above would seem to 
require: 

“C1) Organization of replacements on at least a semi- 
permanent basis of provisional overstrength units at re- 
placement training centers and conduct of their advanced 
training in such units. 

“(2) Movement of replacements at overstrength from 
the replacement training centers to the army area in the 
theater of operations without destroying the integrity and 
cohesion of such provisional units. 

“(3) Assignment of such replacements units to divi- 
sions and use of them by divisions as single units without 
more than very minor changes in individual assignments. 

“(4) Orientation and indoctrination of such units in 
battlefield conditions and the esprit de corps of the divisions 
to which assigned in positions near the front line.” 
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What’s Happened To The 
NONCOM? 


[he noncom isn't what he used to be and there are 
three culprits responsible argues this old-time top 
kick and wartime officer: 
(1) The Classification System with its brief- 
case-carrying witch doctors; 


2) The Democratic Army poison that denies 
that one man ma) be a better soldier than 
another: 


we 


Che Junior Officers who were too plentiful 
and who too often didn't know their stuff. 





BEING A MAN OF AVERAGE IGNORANCE THERE WERE A LOT 
of things that baflled me during World War II. Some of 
them were cleared up, but a few points are still troubling 
my analysis of just what the hell did hap pen trom 1939 
through 1945. One question | haven't had answered 
what's happened to the noncom? Back in the good old days 
of economy he was called the backbone of the Army. Ap 
parently the Army has become an invertebrate, or the 
axiom no longer applies. [he noncom isn’t the man and 
doe ‘sn't have the authority he used to have This is written 
in a spirit of constructive criticism, but even a man with 
dulled senses couldn't serve at more than twenty canton 
ments during the war without getting a pretty gor xd slant on 
a lot of outfits and neither can a man be the company com 
mander ol several hundred SC lectees without making SOT 
observations on how human nature matches up with a 
C/O. 

\\ hen | Say constructive criticism | mean to bac k if up 
and come right to terms, namely: the Classification Sy 
tem, the Democratic Army, and the Junior Officer. These 
three factors are controversial but we have been altoge ther 
too squeamish in ducking controversial subjects 

And each has something to do with answering the ques 
tion of what's happening to the noncom. 

First, this business of the ¢ — System. So tar 
as a lot of us are concerned a card with a lot of holes 
punched in it always will be nchien more than a card with 
a lot of holes punched in it; and anyone who can do any 
good by looking at it probab rly will e nd up with holes in his 
head. Those cards never were any use anyway bec: iuse 
some personnel ofhcer always kept them locked up quite 
safely {rom any company commander who honestly tried to 
play ball with the system. Let me cite a good case. I had a 
fellow who loved to drive a tank; it was the joy of his life. 
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We made him a tank driver and gave him a rating. He 
was a first-rate soldier 


Out of curiosity | went out of my 
Vay and looked up his card. and 
\ had 

and had worked as a landscape gar 
| nearly lost him when a 


He was born on such 


uch a date, had gone to school about ten years, 


lathes 


ck nel 


and mother, 
busy little classification 
othcer with a brief case and a flat chest said he should never 
have been assigned to a tank unit. 


1 had a good Christian 
but things like 


| 
home that have made me 


as profane as 
some of our more outspoken leaders. 


Measures of Human Intelligence 


| hen there was a motor sergeant; he had doctored ev ery 
Mark VIII. He and his illiterate 
mechanics could make some sort of medicine with pliers 
ind wire that kept more vehicles off de: idline than any out 
ht in the moto! park. lhe skip per liked this old timer and 
was worth one of those wartime warrant 
officer ratings so we started the ball rolling. We sent the 
sergeant to the Classification Section where he was con- 
fronted with some ink blobs and other such measures of 
human intelligence. 
pound | 


model of tank since the 


we dec ice d he 


A couple of days later a ninety-eight 
+ with a brief case came into the orderly room, 
got into a professional stance and informed me that my 
motor sergeant was a moron! There were 120 of us in the 
and 120 of us thought the world of our motor 
both and 1 turned 
things over to the first sergeant and went out to see if a 
good stiff drink wouldn't unfog me. 


« Ompany , 


sergeant, as a soldier as a technician. 
It didn’t; the sergeant 
re tired the other day asa tech. 


| hen there was < 


gunner. We had a real scrap making 
was illiterate; How- 
ever, he'd been a carpenter, and someone had polished him 
off on the steel square to a point where he could make a lot 
of Joe Colleges look sick when it came to applied math. 
tle never did know what the hell the mil formula meant, 
but when we wanted a man on the base piece for some 
We finally made him 
and then one day | popped a written exam on 
map reading on my noncoms. We excused him since he 
couldn’t read. Well, he’d been to the classes. He came into 
the orderly room, asked if he could have the map, the test, 
and take it home and let his wife write his answers. Just 
to see what would happen I was happy to let him try. Be 
tween them they scored over ninety per cent! 


him a corporal. He his card said so. 


split-hair shooting he was our man. 
corporal, 


You can see why I've developed a mania about cards with 
holes punched in them—and men in uniform who carry 
briet cases. 

| hate to say this, but I have come to the conclusion that 
classification officers reason thusly: Any man who has a 
college degree is a potential Chief of Staff; any man who 
does not is ignorant in varying degrees. It has also been my 
observation that classification officers are highly overesti- 
mated. What happens when an outfit is screen ned? Do the 
company commanders who have lived with the men ever 
make a report? Seldom. The approved solution for the 
screening process is for the classification officer and his T /4 
witch doctors to lay down their brief cases momentarily and 
poke through the cards with the holes. Then the next 
thing the company commander knows one of his good pla- 
toon sergeants is up in headquarters turning the mimeo- 


20 


graph machine. I have spoken freely of the 
“witch doctors”; let me clear that up. I learned on 
was to lose my clerk because of his MOS. Now 
that fellow all he knew about the Army, which 
whole lot, and what do you suppose his MOS wa 
sification Specialist! A kid less than twenty, whi 
soldiered a lick after basic training, who after a yea 
know how to read a T/O, was supposed to go up 
main office and tell a lot of reenlisted veterans 7. 
could best be used. To say the least I blew my top. ked 
with him, and he didn’t know either how he got 4s MOS. 
but he was confident that there wasn’t anything tough 


about classification. “You just look at the man’s card,” he 
said, “and then in the manual and there are the outfits he 
goes into best.” Strong drink didn’t clear that up cither 


Neither did long and sober thought. I don’t know when or 
how he laid onto a brief case, ee, I'll bet he did. 

There are just a few things that aren’t on the cards. One 
thing is loyalty. A man who isn’t honest with you and his 
outfit isn’t worth a tinker’s dam and I don’t care if they 
have to attach sheets to his Form 20 to record his brilliance 
For long bitter years I’ve had a parade of self-styled geniuses 
especially those who had seen their Form 20) come to my 
orderly room and apply for the next sergeancy, due to them 
because of their background, and if they didn’t get it in 
good old | Company they'd just have to get transfe rred up to 
headquarters w there their talents could be used. I'll admit 
I am without decorum, but you get that way after listening 
to those poor, pitiful recruits with their collar insignia on 
backwards tell you of their tremendous value to the service, 
with a rating, of course, commensurate with their Form 20. 
The next phase? Simple. Go look for this ball of fire at 
about 1500 hours. You will find him: (1) at the PX; (2) 
slipped off to town; (3) in his sack pressing the blankets. 
Upon being busted from Pvt. 1 /c he asks for permission to 
see the colonel, who being a busy man calls personnel and 
says, “Get this jar head transferred to the Service Com- 
pany, they have to make everybody down there.” 


He Used to Be All Man 


A noncom used to be a character who was all man. He 
was promoted because of his ability to soldier and make a 
certain number of bull-headed privates see things the Army 
way. Too often now he is a polished little gentleman; and 
every time the boys get beered up they come home and slap 
him around the squad room, if they can find him. Being 
a modern company commander you frown on this. Brains 
come first you know, and even though j you know you need 
a few physically fit specimens to get your work done you 
back up your sorely used sergeant and go out for a drink. 
I don’t adv ocate violence, but the fact remains that soldier- 
ing is a man’s business, and when you get the boys combat 
serviceable they are apt to get pretty boisterous. You can’t 
spend eight hours a day teaching men to knock hell out 
of things and then expect them to be little darlings the 
other sixteen unless there are a few old hands around to 
maintain discipline. 

I once had a company that was one hundred per cent 
selectees. One day the acting sergeants got into it among 
themselves and were going to town with mayhem the 
intent. The least hopeful of our acting noncoms rose to 
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n. without fuss, and restored order in nothing 
ing the two most rowdy characters in the melee 
» their heads together. We made him top kick 
ine took care of itself. He never batted any more 
ther, although he almost did beat his own brains 
: to master the morning report. His work was so 
- even as illiterate as he was the personnel officer 
a chance to stop his warrant. We gave him a 
a BS degree and things worked out pretty well 
aan this was playing the game, but it made for 
200d outht. 


The State of Flux 


we le: ive the cl issification Ss) stem there's one more 
business. Just as you get your gang squared off as 
ood tankers, someone pulls the “cards and thirty o1 
ned men go over to the Balloon Corps because of 


the wav the holes lined up. I’ve been told this state of flux 
e best if you can see the big picture. Frankly, as | 
cee tl "big picture, no one can flux it up better than the 


yood old classification system. When you need a plumber 
y you can’t get one unless someone has it on his Form 20. 
| remember a few years ago when the top kick called me 
n and said, “They are putting a boiler in the new NCO 
Club, grab yourself a Stillson wrench and go up there and 
give them a hand.” My rating was Mule Skinner, Sec 
nd Class, but I didn’t tell the top kick that. By retreat | 

| pretty good steamfitter. There were no Form 20s 
then (and nary a brief case in the whole headquarters) 
ind we filled about 150 MOSs at $21.09 per month. 


Nowadays? A sergeant is no longer a sergeant; he is 


not only an Infantry sergeant, but he may be an Armored 
Infantry sergeant. The question still remains, what hap 
pened to the noncom? 

No doubt the classification system is here to stay; let us 
pray that if it is it can be toned down, and best of all by 
viving the classification officer (sans brief case) command 
{ a company for about ten years. 


Straight Malarkey 


[he next phase of straight malarkey to get at is this dem 
cratic army psychology. Right after the war I took a good 
ece of terminal leave to see what these new spaper fellows 
were trying to sell the Army about being democratic. |] 
oined the Army as a young boy and the last I could remem 
ber ; ibout civilians was that they were snobs, and if you 
werent born on the right street your best bet was to leave 

wn as soon as possible and try to sneak into society about 

housand miles from where everyone knew your ‘mother 

k in washing because the old man got drunk and lost 
the farm in a poker game. You accomplished this by work- 
I a common laborer, then foreman, and finally married 
boss's ugliest daughter and got into the firm. After 
ig up to the right church and the right country club 

enty or thirty years you were accepted, with reserva 

f course. One thing you definitely did not do was 
the boys from the shop out to the country club. After 

» the papers around camp for five or six war years and 
listening to the new soldiers, I was led to believe that 
had been some sort of a social revolution that I wasn’t 
of, and that nowadays all men were strictly equal, 
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and even though you werent as good aman as your sel 
geant or your captain you still could walk in anywhere and 
thump the man next to you on the back. 

Being strictly the executive type | tucked all my diplomas 
under my arm (no brief case) and took off expecting to help 
the Reconversion Program no end. I modestly applied for a 
job that paid about $2,500 and found myself 160th on the 
list, being preceded by 125 lieutenant colonels, all with 
more diplomas and medals than myself. ‘They seemed in 
clined to wait it out so I took a look at the laborer angle 
You can imagine my bitter reaction when I learned that 
could not go to the club with the boss, and the foremen 
didn't even spe ik to m: chine oper iting rm ib b le exc pt in 
line of duty, much less step out and have a beer with them 
I had one conversation with the man who owned the place, 
my part of it being, “Thank you, Sir.” They seemed rather 
amused at a Dog Face actually working. I was rather 
amused too, because the tram ran right by the recruiting 
station, and I had passed my physical. I am still baffled, 
however, why it is that some kid fresh out of high school is 
made T/5 (there is nothing in the Army lower than T //5 
nowadays and can walk into the NCO club, where once 
master sergeants with a foot and a half of hash marks used 
to be able to enjoy a beer why these l 5s can walk into 
an NCO club and squander fifty cents, leave behind 
pack of cigarette butts on the floor and a couple of chairs 
with the legs kicked off. I am also baffled over why a man 
who has been promoted six times draws less than twice 
what a man is paid for knowing nothing, and doing only 
what he has to do to keep out of the brig. 


Blame for the British 


lhe British started a lot ol this demo ratic army stuff, 

[ saw a British buck sergeant almost burst into tears 
when he saw a corporal in our outht carying a side of beet 
into the mess hall. One of the first things I noticed 
England too, was that noncoms had their own mess. This 
left me sort of out on a limb since I had always told my 
noncoms not only to get In the chowline, but to be demo 
cratic and get in at the end so there’d be no doubt about 
the real soldiers getting first pickings. Then I vaguely 
remembered one of my few talks with a general. He caught 
me in fatigue clothes right after I'd made corporal, and 
assured me that corporals in his outfit didn’t wear fatigue 
clothes. You see, it’s all been rather confusing. It also sort 

points up to why we don’t have many real noncoms 
around these days. 

Ina military machine men must be close to one another. 
lhere’s no doubt about it. There can be no break between 
the corporal and the private, no break between the sergeant 
and the corporal, no break between the first thre¢ graders 
and the sergeants, no break between the first three graders 
and their officers. Yet all of these grades have proven 
themselves, logically, a step above those below them. It’s 
the same in civil life—worker, foreman, boss—and there is 
no logical reason why a military leader must be handi 
capped by being denied his own social level. The noncom 
has been put between the devil and the deep blue sea and 
the average private is intelligent enough to make the most 
of it. So long as the noncom sleeps in the squad room, takes 
a seat where he can find it in the mess hall and is nothing 
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more than a specialist was in the Old Army, it makes all 


ys. It must be admitted that the 
noncom has been cut down to size. He is no longer part of 
the leadership wo 9 but merely a high paid soldier. In 
short he advances in pay, but not in status. There is 
nothing in a democracy that says a man can’t work his 
way up; and it is a mortal cinch he must fight to stay up 
once % gets there. Could it be that in this democratic 
Army the old noncom no longer has a place? 

What would happen today if a sergeant double-timed a 
barracks full of men around the parade ground for raising 
hob after taps? The IG's office would be flooded with tears 
for the rest of the week. 

Speaking of a democratic army let’s see just how much 
incentive there is to be a noncom nowadays. It has almost 
become SOP that a man will get a three-day pass each 
month. Let's add up the national holidays, Christmas holi- 
days, thirty-day furlough annually, all three-day passes, 
five days for le *gitimate sickness and see how many days a 
year the smooth oper ating private is free from duty and 
training. It’s a possible eighty-three days exclusive of 
week ends. 


noncoms just one of the boys. 


But Not for the Noncoms 


There are 168 hours in 
Army operates all of those 168 hours, but 
not John Priv: ite. The first sergeant, yes; the sergeant 
major, yes; the supply and mess sergeants, yes. Who will 
give them a day off? How long would you put up with a 
noncom who was on authorized absence about one day out 
of four? As is usual these days the noncom is between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. He is either on the job all day 
every day or he is inefhicient. At the same time he can't 
hold a man around to get needed work done. Quite often 

he finds himself pounding out the work that should be 
delegated to clerks and other privates. It’s either work for 
them or go down in rank, 


Let's take et forty-hour week 
a week and a 


and that is no incentive for a 
man who wants to progress. While John Private is on pass 
his platoon sergeant makes his bunk and dusts his shoes. 
To your knowledge how long has it been since a man was 
tried and convicted of willful disobedience of a noncom- 
missioned officer? Too often before the investigation is 
over it is determined that the noncom was not giving a 
lawful order. 

I remember starting to town one night and flipping a 
match out on the parade in front of the company. The CQ, 
a corporal, was sitting on the porch. First, he directed me to 
pick up the match. Then he told me he needed a man to 
get some work done. | took off my civvies got into fatigues 
and with my mess-kit knife cut weeds out on the lawn until 
dark. It never occurred to me to run to the company com- 
mander. In the first place I'd never have got past the first 
sergeant, and in the second place I'd have been worse off if 
I had. Today a corporal that would pull duty like that would 
probably be on the mat himself for usurping the privileges 
of the company commander. In those days, however, 
company commanders did not have to worry too much 
about police of the area. 

Thanks to some noisy and completely uninformed civil- 
ians we have about killed the caste system and in doing so 
we have all but killed an innocent bystander—the noncom- 
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missioned officer. At least we have hog-tied him u 
questionable whether a promotion is reward or pur 


Junior Officers, Too 


The superabundance of junior officers has hurt | 
coms, too. Not that there isn’t a place in the 7 
lieutenant but some better policy could be worked ou: ¢hay 
the one in force. Now that the war is over it will gradual}, 
take care of itself, but let's not get snowed under again. The 
swift downfall of the noncom was speeded along }y th 
overabundance of helpless, but energetic, second Jicuten 
ants. We had them at the rate of two per platoon in some 

cases. The rough part of it was that you couldn't put them 
to work learning the business of being an officer: keeping 
funds, running motor shops, supervising messes and other 
work that requires officer supervision. The rule was tha: 
they had to be out with the troops every training minute 
The ‘y had to give instruction in all classes. The result y as 
that the noncom was never used until it was too late. We 
carried surplus officers right up to the day we shipped out. 
The farce went farther; when you lost an officer in combat 
the noncom had to take over and it was days and weeks and 
months before we could expect officer replacements. Your 
noncom had no experience as a leader; and, there he was in 
the thick of combat. It was a high tribute to these men that 
when the test came they carried the ball in the best Ameri 
can tradition. However, the minute the shooting stopped 
here came fresh OCS boys and the noncoms stepped back 
into the ranks. 

The inefliciency of some junior officers was another 
blow that sent the noncom reeling. It is no pleasure to 
a platoon sergeant capable of firing a battery and checking 
a survey, to have to carry a lieutenant who, because o! 
outstanding freshman work in some college, was sent to 
OCS a few weeks after basic training, and in less than a 
year found himself in command of a platoon. The sergeant 
laid the guns, checked safety regulations, gave the fire 
order, then stepped aside to let the lieutenant give the com 
mand to fire. The lieutenant won tie compliments fo: 
fine shooting while the sergeant cleaned the guns. This is 
no assumption; I went through it for eight months at the 
Field Artillery School. Every one of my platoon sergeants 
was a better artilleryman than my six or seven lieutenants 

In no sense could full responsibility be laid on a noncom 
for anything. In the course of a year a top kick might hav« 
half a dozen company commanders and five times that 

many lieutenants, but what was the job of the top kick? 
Getting out the morning report and taking reveille. The 
noncom had to do his work by sheer will power, over the 
whim of countless changing officers. There was little any 
noncom could do but stand respectfully by and see what 
the new CO was going to want, if anything. 


On a Par with Noncoms 


This is no argument for abolishing the junior officer, but 
why couldn’t he train for a year in the basic course o! his 
arm or service before being shoved helplessly into an out 
fit? Why shouldn’t he be given the advantage of being 
professionally on a par with the noncoms he will have 
under him? That would be one way, at least, of keeping 
surplus officers out of units and giving the command chan 
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How would you like to be 
| by an officer who couldn't tell an aiming circle 


rtunity to function. 
| range? Don't say it's up to the company com 
uu had your platoon sergeants long enough to 


Most ot 


» enough for me to learn their first names, and 


something. my leusenanti weren t 
were spent most of their time running errands 
work that should have fallen on the battalion 
ke issue with anyone who says that the success 
t of a company during the war was not a deal 

the company commander and his sergeants, al 
me spare lieutenants had to be standing over the 
erg It was embarrassing to have to call them both in 

a uctions because you knew that all the technical 
uld be handled by the sergeant. Argue it any 

way vou like, the noncom was stifled ;* too many officers, 

nany of whom should still have been in school 


» the rudiments of the profession. 


Simple Solutions 


Constructive criticism should offer solutions. I believe 
tions are simple. 
Promotions in the noncommissioned grades should 


basis ot loyalty, demonstrated performance, tech 


nical ability, and not because there is a T /O vacancy and a 
Form 20 shows that a man was an honor student. Any 
psychologist that worked in the Army will tell you that the 
sourest eight balls of them all were honor students. They 


wuld read all the ink blobs and still mess up your outfit. 
Let the decision to make and break noncoms rest with the 
mpany commander and not with personnel and staff 
cers. Talk to the top kick of any headquarters company 
ind see what he thinks of the fairhaired bovs who work 
n the staff sections. 

2) Separate specialists from noncoms and give the non 








8% com his rightful job to do, and see that he does it. If we 
if want good noncoms reward them with the little privileges 
; 

wk: 
{ 


to it he said: ‘ 


of the boys 


Volunteer, 1861-1863. 
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soldiers. 
table, 


own club. Make him that person who entorces discipline, 


that give them the distinction of being first-rate 


Give back to the noncom his own room, his own his 
teaches classes, and has an incentive to prepare himself for 
The tellows that blasted the 


system arent letting any ordinary citizens 1n their clubs 


the next higher job. caste 


3) | say it tersely: Don't use a heutenant to do a cor 


poral’s work. There's nothing gained for either the lieuten 
ant or the corporal. 


4) Cut out We are 


up now with inefhiciency because too many people were 


automatic promotions cluttered 
promoted on the basis of hi ving served for a certain pe riod 
of time, personal initiative and professional progress not 
even being considered. An efhicient understrength outfit 
can still whip an inefhicient overstrength outfit. While we 
are on this subject, an excellent efhic lency report is no index 
of progress. Too often efficiency reports indicate the rela 
that the 


Promotion should be 


tion ol person to CO, and not person concerned 


has progressed profession: lly. based 
on proven technical ability in addition to personality. 

5) Since the civilian world pays little heed to military 
ability, why should the back 


grounds? We now have millions of men to physically man 


military conside r cly ilian 


an Army Reserve. So let’s have an active reserve in which 
the reservist must continue to prove himself militarily able. 
Let's not have any more company commanders called 

htteen 


Let’s not 


duty whose last military Capenence, ten OF years 


was ROTC 


prome te 


earlier, tr ining in a civilix in school 


noncoms arbitrarily because they demonstrated 
some indication of ability as civilians. How many top kicks, 
promoted to the ors ide overnight, woul | h: ive bec n toremen 
How 


geants would have been shop foreman over a half a million 
dollars worth of rolling stock? 


OVeCT a hundred men in civil life? many motor ser 


Army M1 rifle. 


[t isn’t so much what's happened to the noncom as it’s can’t 
we let him come back? 


The noncom is as essential to the as the 


“Let Him Starve” 


The general's |General Rosecrans] popularity with 
i the army is immense. On review, the other day, he saw 
| a sergeant who had no haversack; calling the attention 


“This sergeant is without a 


haversack; he depends on you for food; don’t give him 
a bite; let him starve.” —JoHn Beatty 1n Memoirs of a 
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OFFICE OF STERATEGIC SERVICES 
SECRET 
supyecr: New Mission paTe 15 March 1945 
Date | rom lo 
3/15/45 Feller Beale 
Major 
It looks like the coming of 
fensives will overrun our 
‘Mele” mission. I'd like to 
shift them to the Venice area, 
where we have no mission 
and drop a new mission to 
cover their present area 
3/16/45 Beale Feller 
OK 
2. Send a Projected Opera 
tions Report up in the regular 
way and I'l] get it approved. 
PROJECTED OPERATION REPORT 
paATE: 16 March 1945 
|. MISSION NAME: Ravage 
2. PERSONNEL FALSE NAME FUNCTION 
Albertini, Ferruccio Alesio, Ferruccio Mission Chief 
Silesi, Domenico _Faletti, Domenico Intelligence Chief 
Petroni, Giulio \lberti, Giulio Sabotage Instructor 
Bardini, Antonio Barto, Antonio Radio Operator 
3. purpose: To organize and maintain an intelligence net 
work behind the enemy lines. Organize and participate 
in sabotage and guerrilla warfare. Maintain radio liaison 
between partisan commands and Allied Headquarters 
24 











ILLUSTRATION 
BY J. W. GUENTHER 


through OSS. Establish escape routes for downed air 
men and escaped prisoners. Supervise the distribution 
Allied arms, material and money to the partisans. 


AREA: Santa Maria De Cerignola, map coordinates 
137456, sheet 17. About eight “miles south of Modena 
and about twenty-two miles north of the Apennine 
front line at Bardia. 

EQUIPMENT: 

2 Radio sets (complete) 1 Wrist watch 

2 Extra sets of batteries 4 Civilian suits 

| Hand generator 2 Italy road maps 

4 .45 Cal. pistols 4 Sets, Maps Italy y 100,000 
22 .30 Cal. carbines 2 Sets, Maps Italy 1 /50,000 
2 Thompson . 4 Flashlights 

sub-machine guns 

+ Compasses 4 Escape Kits 

FINANCES: U. S. equivalent 
Lire 400,000 (for initial use of mission) $4,000 
APPROX. TARGET DATE: 25 March 1945 

COMMENT: We can parachute this mission to a recep 


tion arranged by our old “Mele” mission who can giv: 
them the necessary contacts in the Regional Committe: 
of National Liberation and in the partisan military com 
mands to enable them to work effectively. We can then 
shift “Mele” to the Venice area where we have no one a! 
present. It will be easier for “Mele” to start operating in 
Venice than sending an inexperienced mission in, Id 
to an area which has always proved difficult for this | ind 
of work and where the CLN [Committee of National 

Liberation, the Italian partisan organization] is com 
paratively weak. 

MILTON FELLER 


Ist Lt., Inf. 
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OFFICE OF STRATEGIC SERVICES 
‘SECRET 
16 March 1945 
supjecr: Security Check 
TO C.O., Security Section, OSS, 7762 Regt, (Prov. ° 
|. Please do a security check on the following men as 
soon as possible, as they are at our Guerrilla Warfare School 
}} Yaiting to go on a mission. 
a Albertini, Ferruccio Petroni, Giulio 
Silesi, Domenico Bardini, Antonio 
, 2. Their security forms, filled in, are enclosed. 
' MILTON FELLER 
. Ist Lt., Inf. 
Operations. 
d OFFICE OF STRATEGIC SERVICES 
(SECRET ) 
NAME: Silesi, Domenico AGE: 30 
sDpREss: Santa Maria de Cerignola 
: PLACE OF BIRTH: Modena _ ciT1zENsuHIP: Italian 
occupaTion: Porcelain finisher 
: MARCH, 1947 








AGE 


This slightly fictionized story gives an 
authentic picture of the wartime opera- 


tions of OSS and its partisan agents. 


By Irving Fajans 





HEIGHI WEIGHI1 


: 160 


FRAMI HAIR EYES 
Stocky black black 
scars: 414”’ scars in circle on ribs trom shrapnel wounds 


EDUCATION GRADE SCHOO! HIGH SCHOO] COLLEGE 
6 
LANGUAGES FLUENTLY FAIRLY WELI SOMI 
Italian 


MILITARY \ 
Africa, wounded and returned to Italy. Demobilized when 
Italy surrendered. 

SPECIAL SKILLS: None 

WIFE'S NAME: Maria Avellano Silesi AGE: 29 
apprEss: Santa Maria de Cerignola 

CHILDREN’S NAMES: Luisa Avellano Silesi AGE: 8 
COMMENT: Knows mission area very well. Fully acquainted 


EXPERIENCE: Cpl, Italian Army, 5 yrs, action in 


with roads and mountain passes. (Good contacts—wife and 
child in S.M. de Cerignola at present. 


- waME: Albertini, Ferruccio AGE: 42 
hos appress: Via Castroni 27, Rome 
yhoto 
I PLACE OF BIRTH: Rome CITIZENSHIP: Italian 


_. occupaTion: Construction Engineer 
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OF WS ye me ese 


HEIGHT WEIGHT FRAMI HAIR EYES 
» SS 150 slight black black 
scars: 3’ oval scar lower left leg 
EDUCATION GRADE SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE 
S 4 3 
LANGUAGES FLUENTLY FAIRLY WELI SOME 
Italian Spanish German 
French 


MILITARY EXPERIENCE: Company Commander in the Loyal 
ist Garibaldi Brigade during the war in Spain in 1937 
1938. With partisan movement near Rome in 1944. 
SPECIAL SKILLS: Printing, publishing, demolitions, construc 


tion 

WIFE'S NAME: Rosa Franchesi Albertini AGE: 39 
appress: Unknown. 

CHILDREN S NAMES: None AGE: 


COMMENT: Assistant editor of Italian anti-fascist paper in 
Paris 1930-1936 


NAME: Petroni, Giulio AGE: 24 
photo appress: Via Sicilia 57, Brindisi . 
PLACE OF BIRTH: Brindisi crrizeNsuip: Italian 
occuPATION: Radio (¢ )perator 
HEIGHT WEIGHT FRAMI HAIR EYES 
56” 135 slight black brown 
SCARS None 
EDUCATION GRADE SCHOOI HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE 


8 lech.Sch.Radio—2 yrs 
FLUENTLY FAIRLY WELL SOME 
Italian 


LANGUAGES 


MILITARY EXPERIENCE: 5 years Italian Navy—Destroyer 
duty, 
SPECIAL SKILLS: Encoding and decoding, radio repair, auto- 


mobile mechanic. 


as radio operator. 


WIFE'S NAME: None. AGE: 
CHILDREN S NAMES AGE: 
COMMENT: Can send 120 letters a minute. 
NAME: Bardini, Antonio AGE: 29 
phot appRESS: Pisani (near Caporetto ) , ) 
PLACE OF BIRTH: Same crTizENsuiP: Italian 
OCCUPATION: Farmer 
HEIGHT WEIGHT FRAME HAIR EYES 
58” 150 slight — It. brown It. brown 
SCARS None 
EDUCATION GRADE SCHOO! HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE 
§ 
LANGUAGES FLUENTLY FAIRLY WELL SOME 
Italian German Serb 
Croat 


Ethiopian Campaign, Italian army 
in 1940—served in 


MILITARY EXPERIENCE: 
1935-1936, 


Italy until surrender. 


demobilized and recalled 


SPECIAL SKILLS: Weapons, demolitions. 


WIFE'S NAME: None. AGE: 
ADDRESS: 
CHILDREN S$ NAMES AGE: 


COMMENT: Father was sent to Germany in forced labor 


battalion. 
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OFFICE OF STRATEGIC SERVICES 
(SECRET ) 
16 Mar 
subject: SECURITY APPROVAL 
ro : Lt. Feller, Operations 
Here is the security report you requested. 
ALBERTINI, FERRUCCIO: Was engineering s; 
University of Rome. Arrested in 1924 for ai 
activity and imprisoned for five years. On 


dy 
went to France where he worked as reporter eo 
as assistant editor of the Italian anti-fascist weekly |) 
Populo. Active in Paris anti-fascist circles. In late |93¢ 
volunteered in Loyalist Garibaldi Brigade. \V,s 
wounded severely at Guadal: yi ara in 1937. When 


Spanish Republic was defeated in 1939 was pris 
oned in France. Freed with several hundred others by 
French Maquis in 1942. Showed up in Feb. 144 as 
a partisan commander in the Rome area where by 
remained until we captured the city. ALBERTIN1 is on 
Nazi’ S “to be liquidated” list. Know n aliases “Alberti 
“Alberto,” “Ferruccio.” 

PETRONI, GruLIO: Italian Navy gives him excellent 
rating as radio operator. Born in Brindisi where his 
parents still live. Was in fascist youth organization 
but generally seems apolitical. 
BARDINI, ANTONIO: Have record of his service in Ethi 
opia—good but average. No record of his service in 
this war as many Italian Army records were destroyed 
or lost. There is a Bardoni, Antonio who is wanted 
by us for collaboration with the Germans, otherwise, 
the name appears on none of the lists we have. 
SILESI, DOMENICO: Italian army record good. No other 
information on him except, as already noted, has wife 
in enemy occupied territory. 
Security approval is granted, subject to withdrawal it 
further information is forthcoming. 

HUGH N. BILLIS 

Capt., AUS 

Security Officer 


~~ 


Fetter To Mere 18 March 1945 
No. 103. Can you prepare a dropping zone to receive a 
mission of four rpt four men 


MELE To FeLLer 19 March 1945 
No. 216. Ref your msg No. 103 rpt 103, we have drop 
ping zone near Santa Maria de Cerignola rpt Santa Maria 
de Carignola. 
Map coordinates 133452 rpt 133452, sheet No. 16 rpt 16 
Field will be ready after March 23 rpt 23. Send fire sig 
nals and BBC rpt BBC signal phrase. 


Fever To MELE 19 March Ste 
No. 104. We will drop the mission to you on Mz irch 2 
rpt 24. Ground signal fires letter H for Harry rpt !! 

Harry made up of eight fires, each fifty yards apart. 

Air to ground signal, plane will blink letter N for Naples 
rpt N for Naples. 

Ground to air signal, flashlight will blink letter !\ for 
Rome rpt R for Rome on downwind side of signal tires 
Plane will signal first. 
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BBC radio signal phrase “Babies come from 
“Babies come trom heaven.” Listen for it on the 
If you do not hear it, 
he planes are not coming. Please confirm. 


id eight oclock broadcasts. 


\ FELLER 20 March 1945 
Your msg No. 104 rpt 104 received and under 


24 March 1945 


recely ed the 


o MEL: 
\ 5. When you have “Ravage” rpt 
mission, you will turn your contacts over to them 
we through the CLN rpt CLN, for new contacts 
nice area. 
eason you are being sent to Venice is not because 
we are displeé ised with your work. Quite the contrary, the 
on pring offensive makes it likely that the area you 
re 1 n will be overrun by our lines and we do not want 
you and your valuable experience in the field. In 
e have no one in the Venice area at the moment 
a an extremely important region. 
We vill attempt to drop the mission to you tonight. 


25 March 1945 
Antonio and I landed safely in 
Antonio twisted his knee. We 
ided in a radius of a hundred yards from the fires. Two 
{ the material containers broke loose from their parachutes 


ro FELLER 
No. |. Domenico, Giulio, 


np. Antonio rpt 


We were met at the 
“Mele” mis 


e landed a German patrol passed 


ind their contents were destroyed. 
opping zone by Franchesco, the head of the 
Half hour after w 


ugh the 


al 


area but found nothing to arouse their sus 
[omorrow I am to meet the heads of the CLN and 
the military leaders. Signed FERRUCCIO. 


picions 


FeLLer TO RAVAGE 25 March 1945 
No. |. Congratulations on your safe landing. Sorry to 
hear that Antonio hurt his knee. [ry to make contact with 
the radio base every day even if you have no messages to 
|. Security of the radio is your first concern. Its boc: ition 
should be know n only to members ot the mission. 


send 
No. 2. When is the “Mele” 


mission leaving for Venice? 


Ravace To FELLER 26 March 1945 
No. 2. The Committee of National Liberation in this 
area is very well organized. I is composed of the Action 
Party, the Socialist Party, the Christian Democratic Party 
ind the Communist Party. At present all the political 
parties are working together without friction. The military 


formation is called “the “Modena Division and has about two 
thousand men. The division is broken down into brigades 
ind ag ain into smaller bands for ease of operation and 
speed of dispersal. There is also an organization of city 
partisans called GAPS rpt GAPS. They will be used at the 


moment of revolt. At present they act as couriers, and in- 


formants and their houses as hiding places. 

No. 3. The greatest need is for automatic arms, light 
machine guns, Brens, Thompson sub-machine guns and 
srownings can be used to good advantage. Mortars and 
b is would also be welcome and there is a terrible 


ee of ammunition to fit captured weapons. 
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No. 4. Domenico has already taken over the intelligence 
“Mele” and plans to extend it. An 
tonio has arranged with the CLN rpt CLN to set up a sabo 


badly 


has already left tor his new 


} 
network organize a by 


tage and guerrilla warfare school but he handi 


capped by his bad knee. “Mele” 
area. 


Fe_ter To Ravact 26 March 1945 


No. 3. Air Corps requests information of Lt. Charles 
Reid rpt Reid shot down in P-38 rpt P-38 near Guani rpt 
(,uani. 


No. 4. Priority 


de p' tS, repair shops and tank pal ks 


targets for the allied air force are oil 


March 1945 


knc mW ledge, 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 
No. 5. Last night, 


went into town to see his wil« 


without our Domenico 


and daughter. He returned 
this morning. 

No. 6. Ref your msg No. 3 an allied fighter plane er: ished 
in a field near Guani rpt Guani two days ago. The pl: ine 
burned and one of our partisans who searched the wreck 
could find no identification of the pilot 

No. 7. The bridge over the Tali rpt Tali river which 
was damaged by allied bombers, has been repaired by the 
Germans and is again in operation. 

No. 8. Seven partisans ol the 
a truck load ol 


the Germans wer 


Palmiri formation attacked 
Modena road All 


de STTOVe d 


German soldiers on the 


kille d 


and the truc k 


FELLER 27 March 1945 


No. 5. Domenico’s action is a breach of discipline | 
told him myself 


ro RaAvaAc! 


at the mission’s briefing at our school that 
he was not to gO into town for two weeks, so that you might 
have an opportunity to study the situation. 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 28 March 1945 
No. 9. Tenente Luis Sostri rpt Luis Sostri of the Black 
Brigades is a war criminal. Yesterday he dragged Domenico’s 
wife into the streets of Santa Maria de Cerignola rpt Santa 
Maria de Cerignola and shot her 
vulge Domenico’s whereabouts 


atter she refused to di 
and the location of the mis 
hous S¢ 


sion radio. Domenico was seen leaving the 


vester 
day morning by a neighbor and denounced to the police 
Her name is Marguerita Nirvoli rpt Marguerita Nirvoli, 
Via Tresani 35 rpt Via Tresani 35. She has long been sus 
pected of being an informer for the German SS rpt SS. 

No. 10. Will you broadcast over the “Italia Combate” 
rpt “Italia Combate” radio program, a warning to the mayor 
of S.M. de Cerignola to cease threatening the wives and 
families of men who have gone to the hills to join the parti 
san movement. 


Fecier To RAVAGE 28 March 1945 
No. 6. You must prevent Domenico from doing any 
thing rash. I realize it is a great personal tragedy but the 
work of the mission comes first rpt first. 
No. 7. We will comply with your msg No. 10 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 29 March 1945 
No. 11. Nearly all day yesterday was spent trying to 
dissuade Domenico from going into town to find Sostri. To 
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no avail. Hle went promising to be careful. 

No. 12. One mile north of Santa Maria de Cerignola of 
the Modena road, map coordinates 135458 rpt 135458, 
sheet 16 rpt 16, is an important oil storage dump. The 
depot extends on both sides of the road and is about two 
hundred yards wide by three hundred yards long. The field 
is camouflaged with haystacks. Fly over the spire of the 
church and then due north for one mile. Please do not 
bomb the town as most of the population is sympathetic to 
the partisans 

No. 13. The food situation in Modena is very bad. 
ire long lines at : 


There 
all stores. Our partisan women have on 
several occasions been able to take advantage of this to 
start successful spontaneous demonstrations. 
Feccer to Ravaci 29 March 1945 
No. 8. The present stage of the war demands that you in 
crease both the quantity and quality of your work. The in- 
formation in your msg No. 12 is good 
RAVAGE TO FELLER 30 March 1945 
URGENT MESSAGE 
No. 14. Domenico has been captured. Think it best to 
move radio lest he be forced to give away its location. Will 
endeavor to make daily contacts with the radio base. 


Fetter To RAvace 30 March 1945 

No. 9. Your radio was correct. 
Under no circumstances must any member of the mission 
have anything further to do with Domenico even if you 
have news that he has escaped or been released. 


action in moving the 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 31 March 1945 

After horrible torture, he re 
Arriving and finding the mis 
they were so infuriated, they shot him on the 
spot. In moving we damaged the receiver of our spare radio, 
so include a new one on your next supply drop to us. 

No. 16. There is an allied PW camp in the former brick 
factory of Lormia rpt Lormia. Our informant says there are 
1100 Americans, 700 British as well as many French sol 
diers imprisoned the re. 


No. 15. Domenico is dead. 
vealed the radio's location. 


sion gone, 


Fecier To RavAGE 31 March 1945 

No. 10. Sorry to hear that Domenico is dead. It is a bad 
start for your mission, at a time when every piece of infor 
mation from your area is vitally important. 

RAVAGE TO FELLER 1 April 1945 

No. 17. Don’t be impatient with me. With Domenico 
gone A Antonio badly handic: apped, most of the mission’s 
work has fallen on my shoulders. Have found safe place to 
set up the radio am reestablishing our contacts and will 
again start transmitting intelligence information. 

No. 18. Last night a strong partisan formation attacked 
the German garrison at Sari rpt Sari, inflicting heavy losses 
and capturing many rifles, hand grenades and explosives. 
Partisan casualties three dead and eleven wounded. 

No. 19. Yesterday near Guani rpt Guani, the partisan 
farmer Rosali was shot by 2 German requisitioning squad 
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who discovered a store of grain he had hidden f; 
Cpl. Franz Busch rpt Busch was in charge. 

No. 20. Luigi Fortuno rpt Luigi Fortano of Mox 
agent of the Fascist Black Brigades. 


ry 
Ail 


FeLLer TO RavaGE | a 
No. 11. I realize the difhcult conditions you ; 
under and my msg No. 10 is not meant as a ie 
cism. The coming spring offensive makes the pro 

tioning of your mission of prime importance. 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 


2 April 1945 


No. 21. With the coming of good weather many mor 
men are taking to the hills to join the partisan formations 
This makes it more necessary than ever to increase the num 


ber of supply drops. The tempo of partisan attacks has been 
stepped up—not a single night goes by but that there are 
from seven to fifteen actions. The Germans have ceased 
sending out convoys of less than five trucks and thes: 
he avily ng irded. 

No. 22. Today at noon the oil storage dump of Santa 
Maria = C ‘erignola was bombed by six allied planes and 
completely destroyed. However one plane dropped two 
bombs on the town causing sixteen casualties, among them 
the wife and son of partisan Sergeant Dartari rpt Dartari 

No. 23. Partisans of the Pauli formation blew up a train 
on the Modena-Venice railroad line. 

No. 24. The CLN rpt CLN informs me that in a farm 
house at kilometer 19 rpt 19 on the Altamira-Modena road, 
there is a German sabotage school where Italian fascist 
agents are trained. 

No. 25. The railroad bridge over the Iberi rpt Iberi river 
is mined but not fused, the Germans intend blowing it in 
case they retreat. 


are 


No. 26. The Modena newspaper announces that new 
foed ration books will be distributed next Monday. This 
is to offset the confusion resulting from the thousands ol 
counterfeit books the allies dropped last month. I will send 
the new book across the lines at the first opportunity. 


FeLLer TO RAvAGE 2 April 1945 

No. 12. We will attempt a supply drop to you on the 
night of April 3d at same field you jumped into. Same sig 
nals rpt same signals. Only change is new BBC rpt BBC 
phrase which will be “Giacomo comes bearing gifts’ rpt 
“Giacomo comes bearing gifts.” Listen for it on the six 
eight and ten o'clock broadcasts. 


RavaGE To FELLER 3 April 1945 

No. 27. Your msg No. 12 is OK. We will await the drop 
on the night of April 3d rpt 3d. 

No. 28. The division headquarters of the 314th rp 
314th German Infantry Division is located in the city hi il] 
of Altori rpt Altori. It is a difficult target as most of the sur 
rounding houses are occupied by partisan sympathizers 
The best time to bomb is at eleven rpt eleven oclock 

No. 29. The notorious Gerraan sadist Captain Heinz rpt 
Heinz was assassinated last night in Modena by a woman 
partisan upon whom he tried to force his attentions She 
escaped but as a result it is very difficult to move about in 
the city because of the intensive search being made. 
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\ [wo German deserters say that the 29th rpt 
r Division is scheduled to leave Italy soon for 


) s feank. 

\ [he shoulder patch of the 43d rpt 43d Infantry 
Div .a three-inch circle with a yellow background and 
. iond overlayed in the center. 

\ [he fields on both sides of route nine rpt nine at 

37 rpt 37 are mined. 


o RAVAGE 3 April 1945 
\ We will attempt to fly your dropping zone to 
tonight. 


Ravace TO FELLER 4 April 1945 

No. 33. Last night we waited until three in the morning 
anes came. It is difficult to keep men out in the 
night without results. 


Felds 

No. 34. The Italian fascist San Marco rpt San Marco 
Division is scheduled to take its place in the lines near 
Bardia rpt Bardia within the next week. Many of the sol 
diers ind noncoms have openly expressed their intention of 
deserting to the allies. 

No There is a German tank park located in the 


chard at map coordinates 132461 rpt 132461. 

No. 36. One regiment of the 222nd rpt 222nd Infantry 
Division 1s bivouscked at coordinates 146462 rpt 146462. 

\ . The Modena airfield which has not been used for 
now has six Germarr bombers on it. 

No. 38. The CLN rpt CLN wishes me to inform allied 
headquarters that it has not received any money from head 


some time, 


par rs in the north as the courier has not arrived. 


FeLLeER TO RAVAGE 4 April 1945 

No. 14. Planes did not fly last night because of bad 
oi on our side of the mountains. You must listen for 
the BBC rpt BBC phrase. If it is not broadcast the planes 
ire not coming. We will attempt to drop to you tonight. 

No. 15. For the CLN rpt CLN, ref your msg No. 38 
[he courier from the north should arrive in a few days. 
RavaAGE TO FELLER 5 April 1945 

No. 39. Last night we heard the BBC rpt BBC phrase 
and at eleven eclock a plane flew over the dropping zone 
blink: ing its lights but it continued straight on before we 
ould get the fires lighted. Tell the pilots to circle the area 
nce and watch for the fires. 

No. 40. Congratulations to the pilot of the dive bomber 
who bombed the 314 rpt 314 Division headquarters. His 
s made direct hits and caused many casualties. The 
Germans threaten reprisals against the population. 

No. 41. Yesterday the Modena Museum was looted of its 
paintings and other famous works of art. Four German 
trucks were loaded and driven off. The officer in charge of 
the detail was Oberleutenant Meisner rpt Meisner. 

No. 42. In Altori rpt Altori, seven partisans who were 

d by the Germans were hanged in the square as a 

to the villagers. The garrison commander is Cap 
Mueller rpt Mueller. 
No. 43. The leaflets dropped with the decisions of the 
Yalta Conference had a good effect. Many German officers 
sent their orderlies out to retrieve copies for them. 


MARCH, 1947 


M ml 


No. 44. Partisans cut the 
rpt Petri last night. 


electric light lines into Petri 
The city was dark for four hours 


FeLLer TO Ravact 5 April 1945 
No. 16. I showed your msg No. 39 to the air corps. [hey 
will try again tonight. 
No. 17. Please take more care in encoding and sending 


your messages. Many of them are 


badly garbled and difh 
cult to decipher. 


RAVAGE TO FELLER » April 1945 
No. 45. At twelve oclock last night the drop was made by 
three planes. We recovered fifty-seven containers of ma 
terial. Two of the planes made good drops but the third 
dropped some of its containers more than a mile from the 
fires. It is extremely dificult and dangerous look 
them in the dark. About one-third of the containers were 
filled with food and clothing. | cannot impress upon you 


tor 


too strongly that what is needed is arms and ammunition. 
he special container with the radio was in good shape. 

No. 46. The town of Nitri rpt Nitri was ev: icuated yes 
terday to make room for the remnants of the Spanish Blue 
Division returning from the Russian front. Chey will be 
used for anti-partisan work. 

No. 47. Yesterday allied planes strafed a partisan vehicle 
on route nine rpt nine. 
partisan as the ¢ 
hive. 

No. 48. The partisan Lini rpt Lini threw a 
nade into the officers mess at Modena. Many casualties. 

No. 49. In the last few days on route nine rpt nine, many 


Single vehicles are almost invariab ly 
Ge rmans do not se ‘nd out CONVOYS of | 1@Ss th: in 


hand gre 


vehicles have been seen with the following insignia: A 


blue square with a white lion superimposed in the center. 
FeLLer TO RAVAGE 7 April 1945 
No. 18. From information from another source. A Ger 
man agent named Falletti rpt Falletti, trained at the notori 
ous school of Professor Schicter rpt Schicter in Milano, has 
been given the mission of penetrating the partisan move 
ment in your area. stocky 
build, weighs about one hundred seventy pounds, black 
hair, ecw eyes. Nothing more is known of him except 
that he left Milano three davs ago. 
be carrying false partisan documents. 
No. 19 seven number 
serial on most false partisan identity cards printed by the 
Germans are one seven one nine rpt seventeen nineteen. 


He is five feet nine inches tall, 


He will undoubtedly 


The first four numbers of the 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 
No. 50. There is a persistent rumor in 
this area that the 


No. 51. 


route nine rpt nine 


7 April 1945 

all the towns in 

allies will soon launch an offensive. 

the Germans stopped all travelers on 

and checked their credentials carefully. 
No. 52. A story in the Modena newspaper yesterday said 

that soon the German army would b« 


| oday 


fighting alongside th 
Americans and British against the Russians. 
No. 53. At map coordinates 142465 rpt 142465, ther 1S 
a farmhouse which is heavily 
Many staff cars are seen entering and leaving. 
No. 54. One hundred yards north of kilometer 47 rpt 47 
on route nine rpt nine there is a roadblock covered by two 


machine guns in the house on the hill eighty yards north. 


with a red roof 


guarded. 
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Fecter TO Ravace 8 April 1945 

No. 20. Air corps requests information of Lt. James 
Brown rpt Brown shot down in a P-38 rpt P-38 near Altori 
rpt Altori yesterday morning. 

No. 21. Where is the 62d rpt 62d Panzer Division. 

No, 22. Ref your msg No. 16, give the map coordinates 


of the location of the allied PW camp. 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 


No. ‘5 


centrations ol enemy troops in all the towns in this area. The 


8 April 1945 
. In the last few days there have been heavy con 


rumor is that the Vy are to be used in anti partisan work as 
the Germans wish to clean up their rear in the event of an 
allied attack. 

No. 56. Ref your msg No. 20, Lt. Brown parachuted 
safely and is being hidc len near Altamira rpt Altamira. 


No. 57 PW 


_ oordinates ot the 


camp are 133472 2 rpt 
133472 
FeLccer vo Ravaci ) April 1945 
No. 23. The insignia described in your msg No. 49 is of 
the 79th rpt 79th German Infantry Division. Our most 


recent information of this division shows it to be in F rance. 
Pp lease \ hec k 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 9 April 1945 

No. 58. The “Rastrellamento” has started. All day yester 
day, enemy patrols combed the hills looking for partisan 
formations. There have been many battles and skirmishes. 
Casualties on both sides have been very heavy. 

No. 59. Ref your msg No. 23, the CLN rpt CLN informs 
me that among the soldiers paybooks, taken from Germans 
who were killed, there are three which show that their 
former owners were attached to the 79th rpt 79th Division. 
Fecier vo Ravaci 
No. 


Ww ith the enemy. 


) April 1945 

' Avoid combat 
If necessary cut down on the number of 
messages sent. However keep making daily contacts with 
the For your own security and that of the people 
you are working with, the message files should not be kept 
close to the radio 


24. Security of the mission comes first. 


base. 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 10 April 1945 
No. 60. Today an enemy patrol passed less than a hun 
dred yards from the barn where we have the radio hidden. 
Fortunately they went straight on without investigating. 
No. 61. Partisan police have arrested and detained a man 
and woman who say their name is Melio rpt | Melio and 


that they are allied agents working for a Captain Smith rpt 
Smith. 


Feccer To RAvAGcE 11 April 1945 

No. 25. Ref your msg No. 61, neither British or Ameri- 
can intelligence has a Captain Smith rpt Smith. Nor do 
they know of any agents named Melio rpt Melio. 


Ravace To FeLier 11 April 1945 
No. 62. We were attacked this morning by an enemy 

patrol. After skirmishing for fifteen minutes, Giulio and 1 

fled with the message files, code pads and signal plan. 
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Antonio who could not run stayed on and was kj 


54 
after we left. We lost our radio and are now the 
spare set which we had hidden in a farmhouse. \\ jen wat 
returned this evening we found Antonio’s bo adly 
mutilated, and the radio gone. We will continu nake 
daily radio contacts. 

There is heavy fighting still going on. The san 
strategy is to disperse into small groups and reorga: fter 
the enemy has returned to the towns. 

FeLLer TO RAVAGE 12 April 1945 

No. 26. The loss of Antonio is a real blow. Take ever, 


personal precaution. Will send a new radio soon 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 12 April 1945 
No. 63. The attacks are still going on but are | 
in intensity as the partisans have successfully dispersed 
their forces. Partisan casualties have been very heavy and 
their ammunition supply is almost exhausted. Hay 
established contact with the CLN rpt CLN. 

No. 64. Last night two partisans stretched a wire across 
route nine rpt nine and almost decapitated a German 
motorcycle courier. They recovered his dispatch case ful] of 
documents which I will send to you at the first opportunity 

No, 65. Ref your msg No. 25 and my msg No. 61, under 
close questioning, the woman broke down and confessed 
they were Mazi agents. The man is Falletti rpt Falletti 
mentioned in your msg No. 18. They were tried by a parti- 
san court and sentenced to death and executed. 


ning 


re 


FELLER TO RAVAGE 13 April 1945 

No. 27. The documents referred to in your msg No. 64 
are very important and should be sent to me as soon as 
possible. 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 13 April 1945 
No. 66. The CLN rpt CLN of Modena and the partisan 
military commands join Giulio and myself in extending to 
the American people our deepest sympathy for the loss of 
their great President Roosevelt. His death is a sharp blow 
to the democratic world. Signed CLN-Dari Mopena Di 
vistoN—Berti. Mission Ravace—Ferruccio. 
FeLiter TO RAVAGE 14 April 1945 
No. 28. Thank you for your msg No. 66. 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 14 April 1945 

No. 67. Today the partisan couriers Tamo and Sylvano 
rpt Sylvano and Tamo left to cross the front lines. They are 

carrying with them the dispatch case as in my msg No. 64, 
also maps of enemy dispositions, minefields and_ strong 
points, newspapers and propaganda, as well as some ex 
amples of partisan leaflets. They can be identified by their 
partisan passes and the password * ‘Ferruccio sends regards’ 
rpt “Ferruccio sends regards.” 

No. 68. The Modena airfield is showing increased signs 
of activity. All day planes carrying German staff officers fly 
in and out of the field. 

No. 69. Partisans of the Pauli formation attacked a 
quartermaster depot at Altori rpt Altori, killed the guards 
and set fire to the warehouse. The blaze could be seen for 
miles. 
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\ German soldier of the 79th rpt 79th Division, 
rrogation, said that in his unit, the hours of i 

n poison gas and gas mask drill have been in 
m one to hve hours. Once a week all units must 
, mile hike wearing gas masks. 


\t the junction of route nine and the Altamira 
id, there is a large ammunition dump. It is on the 


ol the roads Its exact extent is not known as il 


suarded. 


o RAVAGE 
Kel my msg No. 2 


15 April 1945 
we urgently need to know 
n of the 62d rpt ‘oa Danii Division. This takes 
ty in your work. 

Ret your msg No. 7 QO, any evidence thé il the 
ire intensifying any aspect of their poison gas 


must be sent to me without delay. Please inform 


rpt CLN of this. 


ro FELLER 15 April 1945 
). Can you arrange another supply drop soon. Am 
n and automatic arms are desper: ately needed atter 
t heavy expenditures. We are prepared to take six 
ne | walle at a time. 

No. 73. Elements of the 62d rpt 62d Panzer Division are 
ated near Sari rpt Sari at coordinates [34442 rpt 134442. 
Its new re general's name is Hoffer rpt Hoffer. 

No. 74. There is an ‘orde by General Brutzer rpt Brutzer 

il units in Italy will increase their poison gas training 

,a minimum of five hours a week. 

No. 75. The Italian fascist San Marco Division took its 
ace in the lines at Bardia rpt Bardia last night. It relieved 
th l62nd rpt 162nd Infantry Division, which headed 

rth pa ssing through Modena at four a.m. 

No. 76. A partisan roadblock near $.M. de Cerignola 
ated ‘Goma staff car. A short fight ensued in which 
the driver and a captain were killed. However a full colo- 
nel named Ritter rpt Ritter was captured. I will send him 
1¢ lines to you under guard. 


t 
cross th 


FELLER TO RAVAGE 16 April 1945 

No. 31. We will attempt to drop to you on the night of 
\pril 17thfwith six planes as you request. Same field same 
signals. New BBC rpt BBC phrase ‘ ‘Water flows uphill” 
pt “Water flows uphill.” 

No 32. As you suspect there is an allied offensive due 
soon. “Ravage” rpt has been given an anti-scorch 
mission of capturing the light and power plant three miles 
north Modena rpt Modena to prevent the Germans from 
blowing it up in their retreat, this will take the whole 
earted cooperation of the CLN rpt CLN and the partisan 
commands. You must be ready to move into action in a few 
| t a signal from me. 

3. For the CLN rpt for the CLN. The coming al- 
nsive imposes new and greater responsibilities on the 
irtisan movement. You must be prepared to furnish 
ls of guides who will come forw ard to reveal to the 
ng allied armies, enemy minefields, strong points, 
r swollen streams, by-passes and short cuts. Maps and 
uments which contain information of the enemy 
st be gotten to an allied headquarters without de- 


MARCH, 1947 


“Ravage” 


lay. You will be called upon to cut the lines of communi 
cation, wipe out small pockets of enemy resistance and hold 
hills, crossroads and bridges until re Lic ved by allied troops 
When the signal for the attack is given, the tops of partisan 
\ ehic les should be painte d W ith a re d Star In a CITC le tol 
identification from the air. Together we will deal a final 


crushing blow to the Nazi army 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 16 April 1945 
No. 77. I will discuss your msg No. 32 with the CLN rpt 
CLN. 


recent 


| ines are having a difficult time reorganizing atter the 
“Rastrellamento” and I do not know how many men 
they can spare for such a mission. 

No. 78. 
Present whereabouts are unknown, will keep you informed 

No. 79. The shoulder patch of the 523d rpt 523d Chem 
ical Wartare Battalion is a three inch square with a blue 
background and a white cloud overprinted it 

No. 80. 
damage. 

No. 81. I have started the captured German Colonel 
Ritter on his way across the lines under guard. 

No. 82. The CLN rpt CLN informs me that the courier 
has arrived with the money for the month of March. 


[he 62d rpt 62d Panzer Division has moved. 
| 


1 the centel 


Allied bombing of the Tali Rive: bri ge did no 


FeLLer To Ravaci 17 April 1945 

No. 34. The couriers Tamo and Sy lvano rpt Sy lvano and 
Tamo arrived safely. When they return they will carry 
with them a new radio and an additional 300,000 lire for 
mission eee [he documents are very valuable. 

No. 35 . You must assign two Or thre ‘ee men whose only 
rpt only ob will be to trail the 62d rpt 62d Panzer Division 
and report any change S$ in its status. 
RAVAGE TO FELLER 18 April 1945 

No. 83. Last night at midnight the drop was made by 
SIX planes. We recovered one hundred and fourteen con 
tainers. Again almost one-third were filled with food and 
clothing and again I stress what is needed is arms and am 
munition. 

No. 84. The 62d rpt 62d Panzer Division is at Ranieri 
rpt Ranieri, fourteen miles from Bologna. Your msg No. 35 
will be complied with. 

No. 85. There is a chemical warfare dump at coordinates 
153471 rpt 153471. 

No. 86. Pauli formation ambushed 
German patrol of twelve men near Sari rpt Sari and killed 
them all. There were no partisan casualties. 


Partisans of the 


FELLER TO RAVAGE 18 April 1945 
No. 36. Ref your msg No. 83, you must realize that there 
are many allied missions in the field and the quota of arms 
and ammo allotted for this work by higher he idquarters 
must be distributed equitably to all partisan areas. 
RAVAGE TO FELLER 19 April 1945 
No. 87. The couriers Tamo and Sylvano rpt Sylvano and 
Tamo etatnad last night with the spare radio. Thank you 
for the additional 300,000 lire as the expenses of the mis 
sion are very heavy. We now have more than fifteen men 
working with us directly. 
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No. 88. In the last two days there have been more Ger 
man vehicles on route nine rpt nine in the daytime than any 
time 1n the last SIX months. 


FeLLer TO RAVAGE 


19 April 1945 
No. 37. Ret your msy No. 7 


75, can you get a tuller report 
on the strength and armament of the San Marco Division. 


,AVAGE TO FELLER 20 April 1945 

No. 90. Tenente Sostri rpt Sostri who murdered Do 
menico’s wife was captured this morning. The military 
commands inform me that they now have more than fifty 
prisoners. It is getting incre singly difficult to feed and 
guard them. Sh. ill they shoot them or let them go free. 

No. 91. Berti rpt Berti, commander of the Modena Di 
vision, informs me that the partisans of Altamira rpt Alta 
mira are hiding twenty-three escaped allied prisoners and 
airmen. It is dangerous and difficult to keep so many under 
cover. Shall they try to send them across the lines. 

No. 92. The 62d rpt 62d Panzer Division has not moved. 

No. 93. Most of the trafhe on route nine moves in the 
direction ot Bologna rpt Bologna. 
Fetter ro Ravaci 20 April 1945 

No. 38. Ret your msg No. 90, under no circumstances 
must they be rele ised. 

No. 39. Ref your msg No. 91, keep them in hiding a few 
days longer. W ill send new instructions. 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 1 April 1945 

No. 94. Ref your msg No. 32, the CL N rpt CLN has 
agreed to give me two hundred men for the mission. They 
will be given the best equipment. Berti rpt Berti insisted on 
leading them personally and will pick the men himself. We 
are awaiting your signal. 

No. 95. The 62d rpt 62d Panzer Division is preparing to 
move. The soldiers are covering the old latrines and garbage 


holes. All guideposts are being taken down off the road. 
No. 96. From information from deserters of the San 


Marco Division, the division has about eight thousand men 
but their morale is poor. 

No. 97. There are three infantry regiments of 2,000 men 
each. The regt. numbers are the 16th, the 26th and the 
36th. There is one artillery battalion and one engineer bat- 
talion, each with 500 men. The rest are in headquarters, 
quartermaster and other service units. 

No. 98. The commanding general is Carlozzi_ rpt 
Carlozzi. Commanding the 16th is Neri rpt Neri, the 26th 
lasso rpt Tasso, the 36th Briganti rpt Briganti. 

No. 99. Each infantry reg*. has three battalions of 600 
men. Each battalion has three rifle companies and a weap 
ons company of 125 men each. 

No. 100. The artillery battalion has three batteries of 
light artillery and one battery of heavy artillery. Armament 
in the rifle companies, mostly rifles and hand grenades, in 
the weapons companies, four machine guns and two heavy 
mortars. 


Fecier To RAVAGE 21 April 1945 
No. 40. Report on the San Marco Division is excellent. 
No. 41. The German Colonel Ritter and his partisan 
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guard arrived here last night. Good work. Kee; 


up. 
RAVAGE TO FELLER 2 April 

No. 101. The Modena newspaper eaten carried a 
story that the German army will soon unleash ret 
weapon so terrible that it will change the course of | var 
in a few days. 

No. 102. The 62d rpt 62d Panzer Division has tak» up 
positions four miles north of Bologna on the Perrara road 
Coordinates 139771 rpt 139771. 

No. 103. The bombing of the chemical warfare du 1p in 
my msg No. 85, was only partially successful as the Ger 


mans quickly brought the fires under control. 

No. 104. Last night, partisans of the Garibaldi forma 
tions broke into the jail at Sari rpt Sari rescued 
partisans who had been condemned to death. 


« leven 


Feciter To RAVAGE 22 2 April 1945 

No. 42. For “Ravage” rpt “Ravage,” this is your signal 
to capture the Modena power plant. You are expected to 
hold it until April 27 rpt 27, when you will be relieved by 
American troops of the Fifth Army. Good luck. 

No. 43. For the CLN rpt CLN, ‘this is your signal to at 
tack the German where you find him. Priority targets are 
the lines of communication. 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 23 April 1945 

No. 105. This morning at five oclock we captured the 
power plant of Modena. Resistance was light as there were 
only six guards on duty. The men have started to dig in 
and fortify the position. The plant is on a small hill and i is 
inaccessible to tanks except on the road which we are taking 
-_ to mine. A few bazookas could be used very well. So 
far there has been no enemy reaction but we expect him at 
any time. Giulio has set the radio up in the basement. 


FeLLer TO RAVAGE 23 April 1945 

No. 44. Congratulations on your successful strategy. The 
allied armies breached the lines at Bardia and edtenced 
five miles. I have arranged for a dive bomber to drop two 
containers of bazookas and ammo in the courtyard of the 
power plant on April 25th rpt 25th. I am including some 
medical supplies on the drop. 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 24 April 1945 

No. 106. During the night the enemy brought up his 
forces and at dawn they attacked. We repulsed them with 
heavy losses. At eight oclock they started another half 
hearted attack but withdrew after a few minutes, evidently 
puzzled by our strength. Our casualties are four killed and 
thirteen wounded. 


FELLER TO RavaGE 24 April 1945 
No. 45. The allied advance is continuing and our !ront 
lines have reached Altamira rpt Altamira. The allied sol 


diers mentioned in your msg No. 91 have been freed. 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 25 April 1945 
No. 107. The Germans have brought up two pieces of 

artillery and are shelling our positions. Only slight damage 

has been done to the power plant so far. Berti rpt Berti was 
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inded in the chest and | have assumed command 
isans. Our casualties to date are eleven killed and 
wounded. 

3. The pilot of the dive bomber did a beautiful 
op yped the containers from two hundred feet right 
idle of the courtyard. We recovered two henook 1S, 
: rounds of ammo and the medical supplies. 


ro RAVAGE 25 April 1945 

\.. 46. This morning Santa Maria de Cerignola was 
the partisans after light resistance. In the afternoon 
e relieved by the American 34th Division. I am 
drop was successful. 


Ra ro FELLER 26 April 1945 
\o. 109. This morning two tanks started up the road to 
[he first one hit a mine and its treads were 


ff. It continued firing until Giulio knocked it out 
bazooka. However it inflicted many casualties. We 
now have forty-one wounded, nine seriously, as well as 
swenty-one killed. The other tank withdrew behind a knoll 
where it emerges at intervals, fires a few shells and 
ckly withdraws. 
No. 110. I must tell you about Giulio. His work has been 
t courageous. In addition to encoding and decoding, and 
sending and receiving messages, he has been everywhere 
ching, explaining and demonstrating. His work with the 
/ooka this morning was masterful. 
FeLLerR TO RAVAGE 26 April 1945 
No. 47. The army has encountered unexpected resistance 
n the hills south of Modena. Your relief m: iy be held up 
a dav. 


Ravace TO FELLER April 1945 
No. 111. We were to be relieved today bier no help came 
The tank is still 
vg at us. We have not been able to knock it out and we 
ive only six bazooka rounds left. Our casualties are thirty 
id and fifty-two wounded. 
No. 112. This afternoon under a flag of truce, a German 
flicer offered that we would be treated as prisoners of war 
ve surrendered. I refused. I believe it was only a trick to 


This [ 


Our situation is getting very difficult. 


ww them to see our positions and our strength. 
} . 
GOK id care to see was not possible. 


FeL_Ler TO RAVAGE 27 April 1945 
No The army has not yet been able to break the 
pocket bas of Modena. Your relief may be held up for a 
day two. I am trying to arrange for a bombing mission to 
1. If you see allied bombers, lay out signal panels in 
‘orm of an arrow pointing to the enemy lines. Do not 
nt on the bombers as the Air Corps has many priority 

ns. 
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No. lL can 


pick you x of after you have been relieved. Soon we will 
have a drink together. 


Give me an address in Modena where 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 28 April 1945 
No. 113. Still no relief. Our situation is desperate. We 
have about fifty rounds of ammo left per man and about 
four hundred rounds for each machine gun. 
we repulsed a heavy attack. I do not know how. We have 


[his afternoon, 


many casualties. Some of the less severely wounded have 
taken up arms again. 

No. 114. At noon six allied bombers appeared. W« laid 
out signal panels. ‘They bombed but did not do much dam 
age that we could see. 

“No. 115. The partisan scout Mario rpt Mario this after 
noon volunteered to knock out the tank with a hand gr 
nade. He was killed before he had gone fittv yards 

No. 116. Our address will be Via Napoli 27 
Napoli 27, in Modena. 


rp \ la 


FeLver vo Ravact 

No. 50. The 
pocket and reached the outskirts of Modena Hold out rpt 
hold out. 


29 \pril 1945 
American 34th Division has cracked the 


RAVAGE TO FELLER 

No. 117 
During the night the enemy tried a surprise attack which 
we repulsed. 
mans in the courtyard. We have only forty-seven effectives 
If the Germans 
I do not see how we can hold them off. 


29 April 1945 


Where is our reliel rpt where is our relief. 


Not however until we bavoneted six Ger 


| am wounded slightly in the leg. attack 


FELLER TO RAVAGI 
No. 51. 


bevond. Our lines are 


29 \pril 1945 
The army has occupied Modena and pushed 


less than three miles from you 


lO Feller, OPS ) April 1945 
FROM: I le, Message Center 

The “Ravage” operator tried unsuccessfully to contact 
the base. He finally came in on our Emergency Guard 


Channel with the following message in the clear 


No. 118. Germans attacking rpt Germans attacking 


JOHN | YI bE 
2nd Lt., Sig. ¢ 
Message Center 


FeLLerR To RavAci \pril 1945 


No. 2. Hold out rpt hold out rpt hold out rpt hold out 


RAVAGE TO FELLER May 1945 
No. 119. This morning at eight oclock we were relieved 
by troops of the American Fifth Army. See you soon. 
Gru io and Ferruccio. 
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Broadcast In Brittany 


By Captain Johns H. Harrington 


IN THE LAST HOURS OF THE WAR AGAINST THE GERMAN- 
held Atlantic ports a private first class from New York and 
a major from Chicago enticed nearly fifty Kraut prisoners 
from Brittany's Fortress of Lorient. The stunt with which 
they wrote one of the final pages to the siege of the French 
seaport would have been rejected by the motion pictures 
as too tantastic. 

lied in with a secretly installed public address system 
a microphone was set up in an old pillbox several hundred 
yards from the German lines outside Lorient and in the 
sector of the 264th Infantry, 66th Division. Private First 
Class Joe Wagner, interpreter for Major Harold R. Rosen 
zweig, regimental S-2, wet his lips and started talking into 
the mike in German. “Corporal Brandel, we are going to 
destroy your machine gun.” The words echoed across the 
shell-scarred fields and charred ruins of no man’s land to 
the enemy. After seconds of watchful silence the 66th 
Division artillery roared. Trees split like kindling and clouds 
of earth and smoke rose against the blue sky. 

More silence—then Wagner continued in a matter-of-fact 
tone. “Next we will destroy Oberleutenant Pate’s platoon 
CP behind the old house.” Again American fire dropped 
accurately on the announced target. At the same time the 
artillery smoked the high ground behind the German line 
to blind enemy artillery observers, who might call for 
counterfire from the coastal guns which the Germans had 
pointed inland. Before starting on a third target Wagner 
said, “Men in the Ist and 3d Companies have ten minutes 
to surrender; walk down the main road until you meet 
American soldiers.” 

Infantrymen of the 3d Battalion, 264th, waited patiently 
in their hedgerows and dugouts. Three minutes passed— 
six—and finally ten minutes. Nothing happened. So far 
it had been like a precisely executed demonstration at Fort 
Benning with the German line as silent and lifeless as a 
set of dummy-works on a training range. A third target 
was fired and still nothing happened. 

But the broadcast which had been Major Rozenzweig’s 
brain child paid off eventually, for after midnight the first 
batch of Germans stumbled through their own barbed wire 
and mines into the American forward positions with hands 
in the air. Total count was forty-seven. The division hadn't 
expected to do that well because both Americans and 
Krauts knew the war was almost over, and it seemed likely 
that those Germans who wanted to surrender would hold 
out a day or two longer rather than be shot by their com- 
rades or branded as deserters. 

Even the German squad leaders named in the broad 
cast surrendered. In fact, one corporal led a relief crew to 
the front lines to replace a squad which had deserted and 
kept on going himself until he was in American hands. 
Private First Class Kurt E. Levy, an interpreter, inter- 
rogated the prisoners who were amazed at how well the 
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Americans knew the German positions. One pale, blond 
rifleman said he had been baffled when he heard the posj- 
: ; , I 
tions designated, but when the Americans had started call. 
ing out his comrades by name—that was too muc! 

But the broadcast was more than a successful! stunt. 
The containment of the two Atlantic pockets of St.Nazaire 
and Lorient by the 66th was an ideal situation for an enter. 
prising S-2, as the major discovered soon after the 246th 
Infantry took the containment of Lorient from the 94th 
Division on January 1, 1945. The German defenses con. 
sisted chiefly of a system of trenches carefully tied-in with 
hedgerows and supplemented by minefields and barbed 
wire. Any changes that occurred were soon picked up by 
patrols. 

In the meantime, of course, the enemy wasn't idle. Each 
defending German line company sent out daily patrols. 
Thanks to these activities and the watchful observers at 
enemy observation posts the Allied lines—both the Amer- 
cans and French held the sector—received a pasting, for 
the German artillery had plenty of ammunition. 

As the winter waned and the warm sunshine of a Brit- 
tany spring bathed the ruined farmhouses and shattered 
towns in the Atlantic pockets the enemy had to cut his 
rations. As a result a few hungry deserters began to straggle 
across from the enemy lines despite the risk of being killed 
by their comrades or by American outposts. 

Patrol information was therefore supplemented by interro 
gation of these prisoners, reports which later proved to be 
amazingly accurate. Soon the regimental S-2 knew the likes 
and dislikes of platoon leaders and company commanders, 
whether they had girl friends and when they visited them; 
he learned how many men from each company were in the 
line at one time, their hours of relief, where positions were 
located, what the platoon and company sectors were, how 
often a company was relieved and when the food ration was 
cut. In fact, the S-2 soon knew more about the enemy 
dispositions than did the average enemy soldier. The Ger- 
man soldier in the line had no chance to compare notes with 
men from other companies or to look at aerial photographs. 

Once such a fund of information was collected the 
broadcast which Major Rosenzweig staged was not difficult 
to accomplish. With the help of interrogators, prisoners, 
patrols and aerial photographs the major could name squad 
leaders and individual positions in any sector from which 
he chose to jure deserters. He could give the name and 
rank of each man in every position in the area selected. 
That he was successful in obtaining the information was 
more than a credit to the observation posts and patrols ot 
the 264th Infantry, to the interrogators, to the battalion 
S-2s, and to the major himself; the operation was a credit to 
the basic intelligence methods which these infantrymen 
had learned in the States. That training met the most rigic 
test of all—successful application in combat. 
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The Decision 





IN RECENT MONTHS THERE HAS BEEN MUCH COMMENT 
about the decision to use atomic bombs in attacks on the 
Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
was one of the grav est mé ide by our government in recent 
years, and it is entirely proper that it should be widely dis 


This decision 


I have therefore decided to record for all who may 
be interested my understanding of the events which led up 
to the attack on Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, on Nagasaki 
on August 9, and the Japanese decision to surrender, on 
August 10. No single individual can hope to know exactly 

took place in the minds of all of those who had a share 
in these events, but what follows is an exact description of 
our thoughts ahd actions as I find them in the records and 
in my clear recollection. 


cussed 


Plans and Preparations, September 1941-June 1945 


it was in the fall of 1941 that the question of atomic 
energy was first brought directly to my attention. At that 
— Roosevelt appointed a committee consisting 
President Wallace, General Marshall, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, Dr. James B. Conant, and myself. The function of 
mmittee was to advise the President on questions of 


1 Harper's Magazine. February, 1947. Copyright 1947 by Harper 
ers. Reprinted by permission 
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To Use The 


ATOMIC 
BOMB 


By 


Henry L. Stimson 


A serious discussion, by the distin- 
guished former Secretary of War, of 
the deliberations that led to the bomb- 
ings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and 


ultimately to the end of the War. 


policy relating to the study of nuclear fission which was 
then proceeding both in this country and in Great Britain 
For nearly four years thereafter I was directly connected 
with all major decisions of policy on the development and 
and from May 1, 1943, until my 
resignation as Secretary of War on September 21, 1945, ] 
was directly responsib sle to the P reside nt for the administra 
tion of the entire undertaking; 


use of atomic energy, 


my chief advisers in this 
period were General Marshall, Dr. Bush, Dr. Conant, and 
Major General Leslie R. Groves, the officer in charge of the 
At the same time I was the President's senior ad 
viser on the military employment of atomic energy 


project. 


The policy adopted and steadily pursued by President 
Roosevelt and his advisers was a simple one. It was to spare 
no effort in securing the earliest possible successful devel 


opment of an atomic weapon The reasons for this policy 


were equally simple. The original experimental achieve 
ment of atomic fission had occurred in Germany in 1938, 
and it was known that the Germans had continued their 
experiments. In 1941 and 1942 they were believed to be 
ahead of us, and it was vital that they should not be the 
first to bring atomic weapons into the field of battle. Fur 
thermore. if we should be the first to develop the weapon, 
we should have a great new instrument for shortening the 
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war and minimizing destruction. At no time, from 1941 to 
1945, did I ever hear it suggested by the President, or by 
any other responsible member of the government, that 
atomic energy should not be used in the war. All of us e 
course understood the terrible responsibility involved i 
our attempt to unlock the doors to such a istesaiie 
weapon, President Roosevelt particularly spoke to me many 
times of his own awareness of the c catastrophic potentialities 
of our work. But we were at war, and the work must be 
done. | therefore emphasize that it was our common ob- 
jective, throughout the war, to be the first to produce an 
atomic weapon and use it. The possible atomic weapon 
was considered to be a new and tremendously powerful 
explosive, as legitimate as any other of the deadly explosive 
weapons of ssodern war. The entire purpose was the pro- 
duction of a military weapon; on no other ground could the 
wartime expenditure of so much time and money have 
been justified. The exact circumstances in which that 
weapon might be used were unknown to any of us until the 
middle of 1945, and when that time came, as we shall pres- 
ently see, the military use of atomic energy was connected 
with lonnes questions of national policy. 


Hope Becomes Reality 


he extraordinary story of the successful development of 
the atomic bomb has been well told elsewhere. As time 
went on it became clear that the weapon would not be avail- 
able in time for use in the European Theater, and the war 

igainst Germany was successfully ended by the use of what 

are now called conventional means. But in the spring of 
1945 it became evident that the climax of our prolonged 
atomic effort was at hand. By the nature of atomic chain 
reactions, it was impossible to state with certainty that we 
had succeeded until a bomb had actually exploded in a 
full-scale experiment; nevertheless it was considered ex- 
ceedingly probable that we should by midsummer have suc- 
cessfully detonated the first atomic bomb. This was to be 
done at the Alamogordo Reservation in New Mexico. It 
was thus time for detailed consideration of our future plans 
What had begun as a well-founded hope was now develop- 
ing into a reality. 

On March 15, 1945 I had my last talk with President 
Roosevelt. My diary record of this conversation gives a 
fairly clear picture of the state of our thinking at that time. 
| have removed the name of the distinguished public servant 
who was fearful lest the Manhattan (atomic) project be 
“a lemon”; it was an opinion common among those not fully 
informed. 


The President . had suggested that 1 come over to 
lunch today. . . . First I took up with him a memorandum 
which he sent to me from ——— who had been alarmed at 
the rumors of extravagance in the Manhattan project. ——— 
suggested that it might become disastrous and he suggested 
that we get a body of “outside” scientists to pass upon the 
project because rumors are going around that Vannevar 
Bush and Jim Conant have sold the President a lemon on 
the subject and ought to be checked up on. It was rather a 
jittery and nervous memorandum and rather silly, and | 
was prepared for it and I gave the President a list of the 
scientists who were actually engaged on it to show the very 
high standing of them and it comprised four Nobel Prize 
men, and also how practically every physicist of standing 
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was engaged with us in the project. Then I outlined 

the future of it and when it was likely to come off a; 
him how important it was to get ready. I went ov 
him the two schools of thought that exist in respect 
future control after the war of this project, in case it 
cessful, one of them being the secret close-in attempte. 
trol of the project by those who contro! it now, and the 
being the international control based upon freedom bot!) of 
science and of access. I told him that those things mu 
settled before the first projectile is used and that he mus: | 
ready with a statement to come out to the _ on it 
as soon as that is done. He agreed to that. . 


This conversation covered the three aspects of the - in 
which were then uppermost in our minds. First, it was al. 
ways necessary to suppress a lingering doubt that any such 
titanic undertaking could be successful. Second, we must 
consider the implications of success in terms of its long 
range postwar effect. Third, we must face the problem that 
would be presented at the time of our first use of the 
weapon, for with that first use there must be some public 
statement. 


President Truman Is Informed 


I did not see Franklin Roosevelt again. The next time | 
went to the White House to discuss atomic energy was 
April 25, 1945, and I went to explain the nature of the 
problem to a man whose only previous knowledge of our 
activities was that of a Senator who had loyally accepted 
our assurance that the matter must be kept a secret from 
him. Now he was President and Commander in Chief, 
and the final responsibility in this as in so many other mat 
ters must be his. President Truman accepted this respon- 
sibility with the same fine spirit that Senator Truman had 
shown before in accepting our refusal to inform him. 

I discussed with him the whole history of the project. 
We had with us General Groves, who explained in detail 
the progress which had been made and the probable future 
course of the work. I also discussed with President Truman 
the broader aspects of the subject, and the memorandum 
which I used in this discussion is again a fair sample of the 
state of our thinking at the time. 


MemoraNnpuM Discussep Wir Presipent TRUMAN 
Aprit 25, 1945 


(1) Within four months we shall in all probability hav: 
completed the most terrible weapon ever known in human 
history, one bomb of which could destroy a whole city. 

‘2) Although we have shared its development with the 
UK, physically the US is at present in the position of con 
trolling the resources with which to construct and use it and 
no other nation could reach this position for some years 

(3) Nevertheless it is practically certain that we could not 
remain in this position indefinitely. 

(a) Various segments of its discovery and production 
are widely known among many scientists in many coun- 
tries, although few scientists are now acquainted with the 
whole process which we have developed. 

(b) Although its construction under present method Is 
requires great scientific and industrial effort and raw ™: 
terials, which are temporarily mainly within the poss 
sion and knowledge of US and UK, it is extremely prob 
able that much easier and cheaper methods of production 
will be discovered by scientists in the future, together 
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the use of materials of much wider distribution. As 
sult, it is extremely probable that the future will make 
ssible for atomic bombs to be constructed by smaller 

tions or even groups, or at least by a larger nation in a 
ch shorter time. 

As a result, it is indicated that the future may see a 
hen such a weapon may be constructed in secret and 

suddenly and effectively with devastating power by a 

ul nation or group against an unsuspecting nation or 
of much greater size and material power. With its 


en a very powerful unsuspecting nation might be 
leret d within a very few days by a very much smaller 


The world in its present state of moral advancement 

red with its technical development would be eventu- 
at the mercy of such a weapon. In other words, modern 
-ation might be completely destroyed. 

lo approach any world peace organization of any pat 

n now likely to be considered, without an appreciation by 

leaders of our country of the power of this new weapon, 
uild seem to be unrealistic. No system of control hereto- 
considered would be adequate to control this menace. 
oth inside any particular country and between the nations 
world, the control of this weapon will undoubtedly be 
matter of the greatest difficulty and would involve such 
thoroughgoing right of inspection and internal controls as 
we have never heretofore contemplated. 

Furthermore, in the light of our present position with 
reference to this weapon, the question of sharing it with 
other nations and, if so shared, wpon what terms, becomes a 
primar) question of our foreign relations. Also our leader- 
ship in the war and in the development of this weapon has 
placed a certain moral responsibility upon us which we can- 
not shirk without very serious responsibility for any disaster 
to civilization which it would further. 

8) On the other hand, if the problem of the proper use of 
this weapon can be solved, we would have the opportunity 
to bring the world into a pattern in which the peace of the 
world and our civilization can be saved. 

9) As stated in General Groves’ report, steps are under 
way looking toward the establishment of a select committee 
of particular qualifications for recommending action to the 
executive and legislative branches of our government when 
secrecy is no longer in full effect. The committee would also 
recommend the actions to be taken by the War Department 
prior to that time in anticipation of the postwar problems 
\ll recommendations would of course be first submitted to 
the President. 


Interim Committee 


[he next step in our preparations was the appointment 
of the committee referred to in paragraph (9) above. This 
committee, which was known as the Interim Committee, 
was charged with the function of advising the President on 
the various questions raised by our apparently imminent 
success in developing an atomic weapon. I was its chair 
man, but the principal labor of guiding its extended de 
liberations fell to George L. Harrison, who acted as chair 
man in my absence. It will be useful to consider the work 
of the committee in some detail. Its members were the 
tollowing, in addition to Mr. Harrison and myself: 

james F. Byrnes (then a private citizen) as ‘personal rep 
resentative of the President. 


brief reference to the estimated capabilities of other nations is here 
it in no way affects the course of the argument. 
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Ralph A. Bard, Under Secretary of the Navy. 

William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director, Office of Scientific Re 
search and Development, and president of the 
Institution of Washington. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chief of the Office of Field Serv 
ice in the Othce ot Scientific Research and Development, 
and president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. James B. Conant, Chairman of the National Defense 
Research Committee, and president of Harvard University. 

The discussions of the committee ranged over the whole 
field of atomic energy, in its political, mili iry, and scientific 
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aspects. That part of its work which particularl, concerns 
us here relates to its recommendations for the use of atomic 
energy against Japan, but it should be borne in mind that 
these recommendations were not made in a vacuum. The 
committee’s work included the drafting of the statements 
which were published immediately after the first bombs 
were dropped, the drafting of a bill for the domestic control 
of atomic energy, and recommendations looking toward the 
international control of atomic energy. The Interim Com 
mittee was assisted in its work by a Scientific Panel whose 
members were the following: Dr. A. H. Compton, Dr. En 
rico Fermi, Dr. E. O. Lawrence, and Dr. J. R. Oppen 
heimer. All four were nuclear physicists of the first rank; 
all four had held positions of great importance in the atomic 
project from its inception. At a meeting with the Interim 
Committee and the Scientific Panel on May 31, 1945 I 
urged all those present to feel free to — themselves 
on any phase of the subject, scientific or political. Both 
General Marshall and I at this meeting jal 2 sssed the view 
that atomic energy could not be considered simply in terms 
of military weapons but must also be considered in terms of 
a new rel: ationship of man to the universe. 


Recommendations of Interim Committee 


On June 1, after its discussions with the Scientific Panel, 
the Interim Committee unanimously adopted the following 
recommendations: 

1) The bomb should be used against Japan as soon as 
possible. 
that is, a military 
installation or war plant surrounded by or adjacent to 
houses and other buildings most susceptible to damage, and 

(3) It should be used without prior warning [of the 
nature of the weapon]. 


(2) It should be used on a dual target 


One member of the committee, 
Mr. Bard, later changed his view and dissented from recom 
mendation (3 ) 

In reaching these conclusions the Interim Committee 
carefully considered such alternatives as a detailed advance 
warning or a demonstration in some uninhabited area. Both 
of these suggestions were discarded as impractical. They 
were not regarded as likely to be effective in compelling a 
surrender of Japan, and both of them involved serious risks. 
Even the New Mexico test would not give final proof that 
any given bomb was certain to explode when dropped from 
an airplane. Quite apart from the generally unfamiliar 

nature of atomic explosives, there was the whole problem of 
exploding a bomb at a predetermined height in the air by a 
complicated mechanism which could not be tested in the 
static test of New Mexico. Nothing would have been more 
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damaging to our effort to obtain surrender than a warning or 
a demonstration followed by a dud—and this was a real 
possibility. Furthermore, we had no bombs to waste. It was 
vital that a sufficient effect be quickly obtained with the few 
we had. 

Ihe Interim Committee and the Scientific Panel also 
served as a channel through which suggestions from other 
scientists working on the atomic project were forwarded to 
me and to the President. Among the suggestions thus for- 
warded was one memorandum which questioned using the 
bomb at all against the enemy. On June 16, 1945, after 
consideration of that memorandum, the Scientific Panel 


made a report, from which | quote the following para- 
graphs: 


I'he opmions of our scientific colleagues on the initial use 
of these weapons are not unanimous: they range from the 
proposal of a purely technical demonstration to that of the 
military application best designed to induce surrender. Those 
who advocate a purely technical demonstration would wish 
to outlaw the use of atomic weapons, and have feared that il 
we use the weapons now Our position in future negotiations 
will be prejudiced. Others emphasize the opportunity ol 
saving American lives by immediate military use, and be 
lieve that such use will improve the international prospects, 
in that they are more concerned with the prevention of war 
than with the elimination of this special weapon. We find 
ourselves closer to these latter views; we can propose no tech- 
nical demonstration likely to bring an end to the war; we see 
no acceptable alternative to direct military use. (Italics mine! 

With regard to these general aspects of the use of atomic 
energy, it is clear that we, as scientific men, have no proprie 
tary rights. It is true that we are among the few citizens who 
have had occasion to give thoughtful consideration to these 
problems during the past few years. We have, however, no 
claim to special competence in solving the political, social, 
and military problems which are presented by the advent of 
atomic power. 


The foregoing discussion presents the reasoning of the 
Interim Committee and its advisers. I have discussed the 
work of these gentlemen at length in order to make it clear 
that we sought the best advice that we could find. The 
committee's function was, of course, entirely advisory. The 
ultimate responsibility for the recommendation to the Presi- 
dent rested upon me, and I have no desire to veil it. The 
conclusions of the committee were similar to my own, al- 
though I reached mine independently. I felt that to extract 
a genuine surrender from the Emperor and his military 
advisers, they must be administered a tremendous shock 
vhich would carry convincing proof of our power to destroy 
the Empire. Such an effective shock would save many 
times the number of lives, both American and Japanese, 
that it would cost. 

The facts upon which my reasoning was based and steps 
taken to carry it out now follow. 


U.S. Policy toward Japan in July 1945 

The principal political, social, and military objective of 
the United States in the summer of 1945 was the prompt 
and complete surrender of Japan. Only the complete de- 
struction of her military power could open the way to lasting 
peace. 

Japan, in July 1945, had been seriously weakened by our 
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increasingly violent attacks. It was known to us ¢! 


had gone so far as to make tentative proposals to the 2 
government, hoping to use the Russians as mediator. iy . 
negotiated peace. These vague proposals contemplat.. :he 
retention by Japan of important conquered areas and \\ere 
therefore not considered seriously. There was as yc: no 


indication of any weakening in the Japanese determin tion 
to fight rather than accept unconditional surrender. |{ sh¢ 
should persist in her fight to the end, she had stil] a rea, 
military force. 

In the middle of July 1945, the intelligence section of 
the War Department General Staff estimated Japanese 
military strength as follows: in the home islands, slightly 
under 2,000,000; in Korea, Manchuria, China proper, and 
Formosa, slightly over 2,000,000; in French Indo-China, 
Thailand, and Burma, over 200,000; in the East Indies area. 
including the Philippines, over 500,000; in the by-passed 
Pacific islands, over 100,000. The total strength of the 
Japanese Army was estimated at about 5,000,000 men. 
These estimates later proved to be in very close agreement 
with official Japanese figures. 

The Japanese Army was in much better condition than 
the Japanese Navy and Air Force. The Navy had practi 
cally ceased to exist except as a harrying force against an 
invasion fleet. The Air ~ he had been reduced mainly 
reliance upon Kamikaze, or suicide, attacks. These latter, 
however, Pad already inflicted serious damage to our sea- 
going forces, and their possible effectiveness in a last ditch 
hight was a matter of real concern to our naval leaders. 

As we understood it in July, there was a very strong pos 
sibility that the Japanese government might determine upon 
resistance to the end, in all the areas of the Far East under 
its control. In such an event the Allies would be faced with 
the enormous task of destroying an armed force of five mil 
lion men and five thousand suicide aircraft, belonging to « 
race which had already amply demonstrated its ability to 
fight literally to the death. 

The strategic plans of our armed forces for the defeat of 
Japan, as they stood in July, had been prepared without 
«seal upon the atomic bomb, which had not yet been 
tested in New Mexico. We were planning an intensified 
sea and air blockade, and greatly intensified strategic air 
bombing, through the summer and early fall, to be followed 
on November | by an invasion of the southern island of 
Kyushu. This would be followed in turn by an invasion o! 
the main island of Honshu in the spring of 1946. The 
total US military and naval force involved in this grand 
design was of the order of 5,000,000 men; if all those in- 
directly concerned are included, it was larger still. 

We estimated that if we should be forced to carry this 
plan to its conclusion, the major fighting would not end 
until the latter part of 1946, at the earliest. 1 was informed 
that such operations might be expected to cost over a mil 
lion casualties, to American forces alone. Additional large 
losses might be expected ae, our allies, and, of course, 
if our campaign were successful and if we could judge by 
previous experience, enemy casualties would be much larger 
than our own. 

It was already clear in July that even before the invasion 
we should be able to inflict enormously severe damage on 
the Japanese homeland by the combined application of 
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tional” sea and air power. The critical question was 
this kind of action would induce surrender. It 
became necessary to consider very carefully the 
state of mind of the enemy, and to assess with ac 
he line of conduct which might end his will to 


Approval of Final Plan 


\ ch these considerations in mind, | wrote a memo 
| for the President, on July 2, which I believe fairly 
nts the thinking of the American government as it 
took shape in action. This memorandum was pre 
ifter discussion and general agreement with Joseph 
Acting Secretary of State, and Secretary of the 
vv | abe and when I discussed it with the President, 
essed his general approval. 


July 2, 1945. 


~ 


lemorandum for the President. 
PRroposeD ProcraM For Japan 


|) The plans of operation up to and including the first 
landing have been authorized and the preparations for the 
eration are now actually going on. This situation was 
accepted by all members of your conference on Monday, 
June 18. 

2) There is reason to believe that the operation for the 
occupation of Japan following the landing may be a ver) 
long, costly, and arduous struggle on our part. The terrain, 
much of which I have visited several times, has left the im- 
pression on my memory of being one which would be sus 
ceptible to a last ditch defense such as has been made on 
lwo Jima and Okinawa and which of course is very much 
larger than either of those two areas. According to my recol- 
lection it will be much more unfavorable with regard to tank 
maneuvering than either the Philippines or Germany. 

3) If we once land on one of the main islands and begin 
a forceful occupation of Japan, we shall probably have cast 
the die of last ditch resistance. The Japanese are highly 
patriotic and certainly susceptible to calls for fanatical resist- 
ance to repel an invasion. Once started in actual invasion, 
ve shall in my opinion have to go through with an even 
more bitter finish fight than in Germany. We shall incur 
the losses incident to such a war and we shall have to leave 
the Japanese islands even more thoroughly destroyed than 
was the case with Germany. This would be due both to the 
difference in the Japanese and German personal character 
and the differences in the size and character of the terrain 
through which the operations will take place. 

4) A question then comes: Is there any alternative to 
such a forceful occupation of Japan which will secure for us 
the equivalent of an unconditional surrender of her forces 
and a permanent destruction of her power again to strike an 
iggressive blow at the “peace of the Pacific’? I am inclined 
to think that there is enough such chance to make it well 
— while our giving them a warning of what is to come 
and a definite opportunity to capitulate. As above suggested, 

should be tried before the actual forceful occupation of 

e homeland islands is begun and furthermore the warning 
should be given in ample time to permit a national reaction 
to set in. 

We have the following enormously favorable factors on 

it side—factors much weightier than those we had against 
Germany: 

lapan has no allies. 

Her navy is nearly destroyed and she is vulnerable to a 
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surface and underwater blockade which can deprive her of 
sufficient food and supplies for her population. 


She is terribly vulnerable to our concentrated air attack 
upon her crowded cities, industrial and food resources. 

She has against her not only the Anglo-American forces 
but the rising forces of China and the ominous threat of 
Russia. 

We have inexhaustible and untouched industrial resources 
to bring to bear against her diminishing potential. 

We have great moral superiority through being the victim 
of her first sneak attack. 

I'he problem is to translate these advantages into prompt 
I believe 


Japan is susceptible to reason in such a crisis to a much 


and economical achievement of our objectives. 


greater extent than is indicated by our current press and 
other current comment. Japan is not a nation composed 
whoily of mad fanatics of an entirely different mentality 
from ours. On the contrary, she has w ithin the past century) 
shown herse lf to possess extreme ly inte slligent pe ople, capab sle 
in an unprecedentedly short time of adopting not only the 
complicated technique of Occidental civilization but to a 
substantial extent their culture and their political and social 
Her advance in all these respects during the short 
period of sixty or seventy years has been one of the most 
astounding feats of national progress in history—a leap from 


ideas. 


the isolated feudalism of centuries into the position of one of 
the six or seven great powers of the world. She has not only 
built up powerful armies and navies. She has maintained 
an honest and effective national finance and respected posi 
tion in many of the sciences in which we pride ourselves 
Prior to the forcible seizure of power over her government 
by the fanatical military group in 1931, she had for ten years 
lived a reasonably responsible and respectable inte »rnational 
life. 

My own opinion is in her favor on the two points involved 
in this question: 

a) I think the Japanese nation has the mental intelli 
gence and versatile capacity in such a crisis to recognize 
the folly of a fight to the finish and to accept the proffer 
of what will amount to an unconditional surrender; and 

b) I think she has within her population enough lib 
eral leaders (although now submerged by the terrorists 
to be depended upon for her reconstruction as a responsi- 
ble member of the family of nations. I think she is better 
in this last respect than Germany was. Her liberals yielded 
only at the point of the pistol and, so far as 1 am aware, 
their liberal attitude has not been personally subverted in 
the way which was so general in Germany. 

On the other hand, I think that the attempt to exterminate 
her armies and her population by gunfire or other means will 
tend to produce a fusion of race solidity and antipathy which 
has no analogy in the case of Germany. We have a national 
interest in creating, if possible, a condition wherein the Japa- 
nese nation may live as a peaceful and useful member of the 
future Pacific community. 

It is therefore my conclusion that a carefully timed 
warning be given to Japan by the chief representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, China, and, if then a bel 
ligerent, Russia, by calling upon Japan to surrender and per- 
mit the occupation of her country in order to insure its com- 
plete demilitarization for the sake of the future peace. 

This warning should contain the following elements 

The varied and overwhelming character of the force we 
are about to bring to bear on the islands. 

The inevitability and completeness of the destruction 


which the full application of this force will entail. 
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The determination of the Allies to destroy permanently 
all authority and influence of those who have deceived 
and misled the country into embarking on world conquest. 

The determination of the Allies to limit Japanese sov- 
ereignty to her main islands and to render them powerless 
to mount and support another war. 

he disavowal of any attempt to extirpate the Japanese 
as a race or to destroy them as a nation. 

A statement of our readiness, once her economy is 
purged of its militaristic influence, to permit the Japanese 
to maintain such industries, particularly of a light con- 
sumer character, as offer no threat of aggression against 
their neighbors, but which can produce a sustaining econ- 
omy, and provide a reasonable standard of living. The 
statement should indicate our willingness, for this pur- 
pose, to give Japan trade access to external raw materials, 
but no longer any control over the sources of swpply out- 
side her main islands. It should also indicate our willing 
ness, in accordance with our now established foreign 
trade policy, in due course to enter into mutually advan- 
tageous trade relations with her. 

The withdrawal from their country as soon as the above 
objectives of the Allies are accomplished, and as soon as 
there has been established a peacefully inclined govern 
ment, of a character representative of the masses of the 
Japanese people. I personally think that if in saying this 
we should add that we do not exclude a constitutional 
monarchy under her present dynasty, it would substan- 
tially add to the chances of acceptance. 

6) Success of course will depend on the potency of the 
warning which we give her. She has an extremely sensitive 
national pride and, as we are now seeing every day, when 
actually locked with the enemy will fight to the very death. 
For that reason the warning must be tendered before the 
actual invasion has occurred and while the impending de- 
struction, though clear beyond peradventure, has not yet 
reduced her to fanatical despair. If Russia is a part of the 
threat, the Russian attack, if actual, must not have pro- 
gressed too far. Our own bombing should be confined to 
military objectives as far as possible. 

It is important to emphasize the double character of the 
suggested warning. It was designed to promise destruction 
if Japan resisted, and hope, if she surrendered. 

It will be noted that the atomic bomb is not mentioned 
in this memorandum. On grounds of secrecy the bomb was 
never mentioned except when absolutely necessary, and 
furthermore, it had not yet been tested. It was of course 
well forward in our minds, as the memorandum was writ- 
ten and discussed, that the bomb would be the best possible 


sanction if our warning were rejected. 
The Use of the Bomb 


The adoption of the policy outlined in the memorandum 
of July 2 was a decision of high politics; once it was ac- 
cepted by the President, the position of the atomic bomb 
in our planning became quite clear. I find that I stated in 
my diary, as early as June 19, that “the last chance warning 

. must be given before an actual landing of the ground 
forces in Japan, and fortunately the plans provide for 
enough time to bring in the sanctions to our warning in 
the shape of heavy ordinary bombing attack and an attack 
of S-1.” S-1 was a code name for the atomic bomb. 

There was much discussion in Washington about the 
timing of the warning to Japan. The controlling factor in 
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the end was the date already set for the Potsdam meeting of 
the Big Three. It was President Truman’s decision ;),; 
such a warning should be solemnly issued by the US and 
the UK from this meeting, with the concurrence 
head of the Chinese government, so that it would be p|,in 
that all of Japan’s principal enemies were in entire (nity. 
This was done, in the Potsdam ultimatum of July 26, which 
very closely followed the above memorandum of July 2 
with the exception that it made no mention of the Em) 


the 
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ror, 

On July 28 the Premier of Japan, Suzuki, rejected the 
Potsdam ultimatum by announcing that it was “unworthy 
of public notice.” In the face of this rejection we could only 


proceed to demonstrate that the ultimatum had mean: ex. 
actly what it said when it stated that if the Japanese con. 
tinued the war, “the full application of our military power, 
backed by our resolve, will mean the inevitable and com 
plete destruction of the Japanese armed forces and just as 
inevitably the utter devastation of the Japanese homeland.” 

For such a purpose the atomic bomb was an eminently 
suitable weapon. The New Mexico test occurred while we 
were at Potsdam, on July 16. It was immediately clear that 
the power of the bomb measured up to our highest esti- 
mates. We had developed a weapon of such a revolution: 
ary character that its use against the enemy might well be 
expected to produce exactly the kind of shock on the Japa- 
nese ruling oligarchy which we desired, strengthening the 
position of those who wished peace, and weakening that of 
the military party. 

Because of the importance of the atomic mission against 
Japan, the detailed plans were brought to me by the mili- 
tary staff for approval. With President Truman’s warm 
support I struck off the list of suggested targets the city of 
Kyoto. Although it was a target of considerable military 
importance, it had been the ancient capital of Japan and 
was a shrine of Japanese art and culture. We determined 
that it should be spared. I approved four other targets in- 
cluding the cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Hiroshima was bombed on August 6, and Nagasaki on 
August 9. These two cities were active working parts of the 
Japanese war effort. One was an army center; the other 
was naval and industrial. Hiroshima was the headquarters 
of the Japanese Army defending southern Japan and was a 
major Ro storage and assembly point. Nagasaki was a 
major seaport and it contained several large industrial plants 
of great wartime importance. We believed that our attacks 
had struck cities which must certainly be important to the 
Japanese military leaders, both Army and Navy, and we 
waited for a result. We waited one day. 

Many accounts have been written. about the Japanese 
surrender. After a prolonged Japanese cabinet session in 
which the deadlock was broken by the Emperor himself, 
the offer to surrender was made on August 10. It was based 
on the Potsdam terms, with a reservation concerning the 
sovereignty of the Emperor. While the Allied reply made 
no promises other than those already given, it implicitly 
recognized the Emperor's position by prescribing that his 
power must be subject to the orders of the Allied Supreme 
Commander. These terms were accepted on August 14 by 
the Japanese, and the instrument of surrender was formally 
‘lanai September 2, in Tokyo Bay. Our great objective 
was thus achieved, and all the evidence I have seen indi- 
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iat the controlling factor in the final Japanese de- 
» accept our terms of surrender was the atomic 


‘wo atomic bombs which we had dropped were the 
es we had ready, and our rate of production at the 
as very small. Had the war continued until the 


cod invasion on November 1, additional fire raids of 
3.29 would have been more destructive of life and prop- 
erty than the very limited number of atomic raids which 
we could have executed in the same period. But the atomic 
bomb was more than a weapon of terrible destruction; it 
was a psychological weapon. In March 1945 our Air Force 


had launched its first great incendiary raid on the Tokyo 
area. In this raid more damage was done and more casual- 
cies were inflicted than was the case at Hiroshima. Hun 
dreds of bombers took part and hundreds of tons of in 
cendiaries were dropped. Similar successive raids burned 
ut a great part of the urban area of Japan, but the Japa- 
nese fought on. On August 6 one B-29 dropped a single 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima. Three days later a second 
bomb was dropped on Nagasaki and the war was over. So 
far as the Japanese could know, our ability to execute 
atomic attacks, if necessary by many planes at a time, was 
unlimited. As Dr. Karl Compton has said, “it was not one 
atomic bomb or two, which brought the surrender; it was 
the experience of what an atomic bomb will actually do to 
a community, plus the dread of many more, that was 
¢ frectis e.” 

The bomb thus served exactly the purpose we intended. 
[he peace party was able to take the path of surrender, and 
the whole weight of the Emperor's prestige was exerted in 
favor of peace. When the Emperor ordered surrender, and 
the small but dangerous group of fanatics who opposed him 
were brought under control, the Japanese became so sub- 
dued that the great undertaking of occupation and disarma- 
ment was completed with unprecedented ease. 

In the foregoing pages I have tried to give an accurate 
account of my own personal observations of the circum- 
stances which led up to the use of the atomic bomb and the 
reasons which underlay our use of it. To me they have 
always seemed compelling and clear, and I cannot see how 
any person vested with my responsibilities could have taken 
any other course or given any other advice to his chiefs. 

Two great nations were approaching contact in a fight to 
a finish which would begin on November 1, 1945. Our 
enemy, Japan, commanded forces of somewhat over 5,000,- 
000 armed men. Men of these armies had already inflicted 
upon us, in our breakthrough of the outer perimeter of their 
dikeuat over 300,000 battle casualties. Enemy armies still 
unbeaten had the strength to cost us a million more. As 
long as the Japanese government refused to surrender, we 
should be forced to take and hold the ground, and smash 
the Japanese ground armies, by close-in fighting of the 
same desperate and costly kind ‘that we had faced in the 
Pacific islands for nearly four years. 

In the light of the formidable problem which thus con- 
front ted us, I felt that every possible step should be taken 


*Re port t of United States Strategic Bombing Survey, “Japan's sis 2 to 
End the War”; “If the Atomic Bomb Had Not Been Used,” by K. T. 
Compton, Atlantic Monthly, December 1946, INFANTRY JOURNAL, Sr. 
ruary | 1947. unpublished material of historical division, War Department 
Special Staff, June 1946. 
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to compel a surrender of the homelands, and a withdrawal 
of all Japanese troops from the’ Asiatic mainland and from 
other positions, before we had commenced an invasion. We 
held two cards to assist us in such an effort. One was the 
traditional veneration in which the Japanese Emperor was 
held by his subjects and the power which was thus vested 
in him over his loyal troops. It was for this reason that | 
suggested in my memorandum of July 2 that his dynasty 
should be continued. The second card was the use of the 
atomic bomb in the manner best calculated to persuade that 
Emperor and the counselors about him to submit to our 
demand for what was essentially unconditional surrender, 
placing his immense power over his people and his troops 
subject to our orders. 

In order to end the war in the shortest possible time and 
to avoid the enormous losses of human life which otherwise 
confronted us, I felt that we must use the Emperor as our 
instrument to command and compel his people to cease 
fighting and subject themselves to our authority through 
him, and that to accomplish this we must give him and his 
controlling advisers a compelling reason to accede to our 
demands. This reason furthermore must be of such a nature 
that his people could understand his decision. The bomb 
seemed to me to furnish a unique instrument for that pur- 
D0Se. 

My chief purpose was to end the war in victory with the 
least possible cost in the lives of men in the armies which J 
had helped to raise. In the light of the alternatives which, 
on a fair estimate, were open to us I believe that no man, 
in our position and subject to our responsibilities, holding 
in his hands a weapon of such possibilities for accomplish- 
ing this purpose and saving those lives, could have failed 
to use it and afterwards looked his countrymen in the face. 

As I read over what I have written, I am aware that much 
of it, in this year of peace, may have a harsh and unfeeling 
sound. It would perhaps be possible to say the same things 
and say them more gently. But I do not think it would be 
wise. As I look back over the five years of my service as Sec 
retary of War, I see too many stern and heart rending de 
cisions to be willing to pretend that war is anything else 
than what it is. The f face of war is the face of death; death 
is an inevitable part of every order that a wartime leader 
gives. The decision to use the atomic bomb was a decision 
that brought death to over a hundred thousand Japanese. 
No explanation can change that fact and I do not wish to 
gloss it over. But this deliberate. premeditated destruction 
was our least abhorrent choice. The destruction of Hiro 
shima and Nagasaki put an end to the Japanese war. It 
stopped the fire raids, and the strangling blockade; it ended 
the ghastly specter of a clash of great land armies. 

In this last great action of the Second World W ar we 
were given final proof that war is death. War in the twen 
tieth century has grown steadily more barbarous, more 
destructive, more debased in all its aspects. Now, with the 
release of atomic energy, man’s ability to destroy himself 
is very nearly complete. “The bombs dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki ended a war. They also made it wholly clear 
that we must never have another war. This is the lesson 
men and leaders everywhere must learn, and I believe that 
when they learn it they will find a way to lasting peace. 
There is no other choice. 
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Operation CODENAME 


By Bill Hines 


“WHAT'S MONTAGUE?” 
ning in the ¢ 


JULIET SAID TO ROMEO THAT EVE- 
apulet orchard. “What's in a name? That 
which we call a rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. 

Linder somewhat different conditions but through much 
the same reasoning (that after all it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference what you c: la thing) in World War II a system of 
code-naming was given birth which by now has built itself 
into a minor military mystery. 

Like most mysteries, the why and how of code-names is 
answered easily, without mumbo-jumbo. The key is a 
sort of backward, twisted logic that brings you to the right 
conclusion through a negative, rather than a positive series 
of thought processes. 

Operation Overtorp has probably been the subject of 
more speculation than any code-name to come out of the 
war. Why Overtorp? Named by Churchill for Eisen- 
hower, who was to be “overlord” of the troops invading 
France? Named by FDR in prophecy that the Allies would 
eventually act as overlords of the Reich? Named by Eisen- 
hower because .. . ? 

Operation Seconpcuess might well be the name for the 
answers put forward to the question: Why Overtorp? 

The fact is that there is no more significance to the name 
Overtorp than there is to the name “Mulberry” for a type 
of artificial harbor used in the Normandy invasion. Or to 
the term “Gadget” as applied by scientists to the atom bomb 
In its super duper secret days. 

As far as the G-2 folk recall, operation code-names were 
not used in World War I for several reasons, the chief 
one of them being that the war was relatively simple, on 
one front against one foe, with conditions that called as 
much or more for brute force (“the fustest with the most- 
est”) and slam-bang action than for coordination and top- 
secrecy. 

Came War II, and so many plans were on the fire at one 
time in three operational media and in all parts of the 
world, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff decided on a system of 
code-names mainly for the purpose of security, although 
convenience in reference also would result. The British 
had been using such a system for some time. 

Accordingly a group of anonymous (by preference) in- 
dividuals working for the Joint Chiefs of Staff culled the 
biggest and most authoritative Webster for words suitable 
They sought common nouns and adjectives 
that were non-descriptive of operations and non-geographi- 
cal by definition. They avoided names, proper nouns or 
geographical terms as confusing, and names of ships for the 
same reason. 


Out of Webster’s 400,000-odd words, about ten thousand 
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for code use. 


Dispelling a minor military w: 


Stery 
that has had many explanation, few 


of them accurate, some of them lurid 


were selected and compiled in a highly classified book. The 
order of the words was scrambled so that, when published 
the list would have no continuity as to alphabetical order 
word-length or categorical meaning. 

Then (because so many of the planned operations jn 
War II were to be Anglo-American in nature) the list wa 
compared with the British code book before publication 
The British, less choosy about code-names than we, had 
several geographical names in their list and offered us cer 
tain names they felt they could not use (such as Gloucester 
shire, Hampshire, etc.). We took these names but never 
used them. 

Blocks of code-names were then assigned to the theater 
commanders and to the Zone of the Interior. In the lis: 
allotted the European Theater were such names as Mar 
keT, GarpEN, CLARION, PLUNDER, GOLDFLAKE and Un 
DERTONE; the Pacific Theater was assigned Firriock, 
Otympic, Foracer and Coronet; the | North African 
Theater got Torcu, AvALancuE and Husky, and several 
were used in the ZI: PapEercuip is a good example. 

If you are interested in the specific meaning of these 
code-names (except Parerciip) as regards the operations 
they identified, you will find the answers in General Mar 
shall’s biennial report and General Eisenhower's report to 
the combined Chiefs of Staff. Parerciip was the name for 
the importation of German scientists to the United States 

Germany also used an elaborate code-naming system but 
their codes were not so secure as ours (as you shall see 
for owing to some Teutonic mental quirk they continually 
violated the primary precept of giving code-names to opera 
tions: Never give away your intention, however remotely, 
by the name you select. Don’t use the code-name EasTwarp 
if that is the direction of your offensive. 

Thus our code-names were selected by a negative ap 
proach which required that the name for an operation 
should be the name least descriptive of it. 

Otto Miller, in the right cent says he has a _e 
man who complains that SLEDGEHAMMER and ANVIL, ' 
spectively descriptive of the proposed (but never c: ried 
out) assault on Western France and the Southern France 
attack, violate that precept. I’m sorry, sir, but a box o! 
Snickers to you for a good try. SLEDGEHAMMER and ANVIL 
were not to be simultaneous operations, and before Anvit 
was ever carried out its name was changed to Dracoon 

George Reed, on my left downstairs, has a lady who asks 
why they named the operation under which she was 
brought to America as a war bride “Project Reunion. 
Well, madam, the project was not a military operation in 
the true meaning of the words, and secondly it was not 4 


name taken officially from the code-book. 
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vise, the operation: namers can turn back objections 
Omaha” and “Utah” beaches in Normandy. Weren't 
rn Javy ships of those names at Pearl Harbor and aren’t 

ames geographic in character? And doesn’t that 

two principles of code-naming? Yes and no. Yes 
ere ships of those names, and yes, Omaha is a town 

tah is a state, but no, that doesn’t violate principles 

hips and towns. The two Normandy beaches were 
perations—they were locations. Overtorp was the 
| operation of inv ading France (Neprune was the 
. which the beaches were crossed) and the beaches 
lves were only incidental. Who named them or why 
s not known in the War Department today—probably two 
‘ellows in SHAEF G-3, one of them from Nebraska, the 
. r from the Land of Zion. 

he plan tor code-naming is objection-proof even in the 

tace of COSSAC and PLUTO, two famous names in the 
European war. The former is not to be found in any dic 
tionary; the latter is a proper name. How come? Easy. 
Roth were abbreviations, the first for “Chief of Staff to 
the Supreme Allied Commander,” and the second for “Pipe 
ine Under the Ocean.” COSSAC was the headquarters 
that did the basic planning on Overtorp, and PLUTO 
carried motor fuel from the Isle of Wight to Cherbourg. 
Neither was any more a code-name than was SHAEF—or 
OPA 

\nd_ operation code-names should not be confused, 
ither, with the codes assigned to operational units in Signal 
Operating Instructions. Even in War I units had code- 
names used for identification among persons privy to the 
code-names which at the same time kept secret the actual 
lesignations of military units. In this category for War II 
fall Lucky for Patton’s Third Army; Master for Hodges’ 
First and Cadet for Patch’s Seventh. As a rule, the signal 
heer of the next higher headquarters assigned code-names 
to units but did not follow the operation code-book or the 
procedure outlined in that volume. 


t 
sometimes used. 


Proper names were 

[he Germans were as free as we were in the use of 
operation code-names in War II and far less devious. By 
the very name it was often easy to determine, or at least 
surmise with some accuracy what region the = 

ould affect. Decknamen — cover-names — the Germans 
¢ alled them, and prefixed these names with the appropriate 
one of three words: Fall, Unternehmen or Operation (pro 
nounced “oh-pay-RAH-tseeCOHN” and meaning just what 
it looks like). Instead of capitalizing code-names the Ger- 
mans invariably placed them in quotation marks. 

Fall” was the prefix used when the plan outlined was to 
be carried out far i in the future or was just an eventuality. 
The word means “case” or “contingency” in English. Fall 
Barbarossa was the name attached to the plan to attack 
Russia when that became necessary or possible. 

Unternehmen usually described an operation with politi- 
cal overtones such as the plan to take over the Spanish Pe 
ninsula. 

Operation was generally applied to strictly military en 
deavors; for example, Operation Rewntier r, ews ot. Srl 
np of from Petsamo and seize Kola Bay, cutting the Rus- 
upply lines. 

me of the German Decknamen were almost trans- 
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parent as to meaning. American intelligence othicers would 
have shuddered to think of assigning Seeldwe (sea lion) to 
the projected attack on the British - Herbstreise 

autumn pleasure voyage) to the feint of se dene troops 
trom Norway toward Northern England and back to the 
satety of Norwegian ports. 


Isles O 


Other Deckwaee n had less direct connection with the 
operations they identified: Sonnenblume 
the Libyan adventure; Merkur \ 
invasion; Alpenveilchen (cyclamen) for the invasion of 
\lbania; Edelweiss for the Caucasus operation; Fischreiher 
heron) for Stalingrad. 

After the fall of France in 1940 and the establishment 
f the boundary between occupied and Vichy France, the 
Germans unilaterally developed Fall Attila for the a 
invasion of France, when, as and if. It was unilateral i 
that Italy was not consulted. In fact the operational aie 
setting up Fall Attila emphasizes that the papers should not 
be haw n to Italians. In accordance with the German prac 
tice of designating the jump-off day by the initial letter of 
the operation name, A-Tag was set to coincide with certain 
political developments that might be expected to occur. By 
the time Fall Attila became an Unternehmen it became po 
litically expedient to let I] Duce in on the job after all 
However, Attila is, to Italians, a name with as unpleasant 
a connotation as Sherman has for Georgians, and accord 
ingly the Germans released details Mussolini as Un 
ternehmen Anton, thus making everybody happy and keep 
ing it A-Tag on the books. 

The last big offensive of the German Army, the break 
through of the Sixth SS Panzer Army in the Ardennes, 
had a name which was rather in the nature of a pun, and 
to appreciate the pun a slight knowledge of German gram 
mar is necessary. 


sunflower) for 
mercury) for the Crete 


The German nouns are capitalized, other word-forms are 
not. So when the German High Command designated 
‘Operation Grief” as the Deckname for the undertaking, 
they had in mind the word for griffin, a mythological bird 
Sut the lower echelons of the German Army called it “Oper 
ation grief,’ in which grief means roughly, “grab it.” 

And on the other side, our troops on le: ining of the cover 
name wryly mispronounced it “grief”—a term all too descrip 
tive of the assault from the American st: indpoint. 

But, as that rare old connoisseur of malt and peat smoke 
»bserved about the plans of mice and men, the Faelle, Un- 
ternehmen and Operationen of the Reich went a- gley and 
the Wehrmacht lost the offensive. It is a basic truth of 
wartare that when you lose the offensive you lose the right 
to give operations fancy names. 

And so went the Reich, down to defeat 

Across the world, Japan scorned code-names, according 
to an authority so reliable as Colonel Sidney Mashbir 
What with their language pecularities, their system of 
multiple code-names for units and their gene rally unpre 
dictable behavior, the Japanese got along very well with an 
operation numbering system: “Operational Order No. 68.” 
The Nips did have a Plan “Y” and a Plan “Z.” as alternatives 
for the defense of Leyte, a unfortunately the Americans 
sprang Plan “X” for which there was no Japanese prepara- 
tion. 


And there go Bobby Burns’s mice again. 
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implify the Charge Sheet 


By Colonel Richard H. Lee 


There would be more justice in military justice if the 
charge sheet could be freed of the obscure frac- 
tions and stilted verbiage that now snarl the over- 


worked unit commander in a maze of red tape. 


(OVERLOOKED IN THE CONDEMNATION AIMED AT CERTAIN 


alleged detects in the American system of military justice 
are the twin evils of bureaucracy and red tape. They are 
evils that have smothered the administration of military 
justice under formal procedures and _hair-splitting refine 
ments. There is great danger that in the effort to get better 
justice we may get more bureaucracy and more red tape 
and no more justice than we had before. Court-martial 
paper work and records should be simplified; comma 
counting and obscure fractions must be discarded. 

Let us look for a moment at examples of the red tape 
that has bogged down the administration of military justice 
in many commands. Most civilians don’t know that mili 
tary law is handicapped by an excess of paper work. They 
think of military justice in terms of agile MPs, and fast- 
acting courts. Unit commanders, adjutants and clerks can 
tell them how wrong they are in that conception. The 
reams of documents and the voluminous correspondence 
that precede every trial are so formidable that commanders 
of small units in the field often ignore the existence of 
crimes because they have neither the time nor the clerical 
assistance to prosecute the charges. 


Preparing the Charge Sheet 


In theory the bringing of charges is simple enough. You 
start with a charge sheet which is a sort of a questionnaire 
on which the facts of each case are stated. The informa- 
tion is written out, signed and sworn to, and the document 
sent along to a higher headquarters which arranges for a 
trial. The charge sheet in military law corresponds to the 
complaint or indictment in a civilian court, but an indict- 
ment is a simple thing compared to a charge sheet. Any 
person familiar with charge sheets knows that it is not 
enough merely to fill out the blanks. Various refinements 
must be made and information not called for on the blank 
must be inserted at the right places or the sheets will bounce 
back with a reprimand for the accuser. 

On the first page of the charge sheet, for example, fol- 
lowing the space for the name of the accused is the word 
age followed by a blank less than an inch long. The natural! 
thing would be to put a figure, say “21” in this space, or 
perhaps write “21 years.” Both are insufficient in most 
commands. The papers would be returned with instructions 
to interpolate the word “present” in front of age and give 
the age in years and monthly fractions so the overcrowded 
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space will finally read “present age 21 and 2/12ths years. 

This refinement is altogether unnecessary in the vast 
majority of cases, because the age of the accused is jm. 
material to conviction or sentence. In the few cases where 
it is material, as for instance in a charge of fradulent enlist. 
ment under the Fifty-fourth Article of War, it will be a] 
leged in the specifications that the accused misrepresented 
his age and evidence is then introduced on that issu: 
Therefore it is not even essential in a case where age 
material. 

A further obstacle to the unit commander in preparing a 
charge sheet is that he is without a record of the exact age 
of the accused. He may have more than a hundred men in 
his unit—an infantry rifle company is much larger. Th 
accused may be languishing in a distant guardhouse. H; 
may refuse to give his age, or give it incorrectly. The man’s 
service record is at a higher headquarters, usually the very 
one to which the charges are sent when completed. Th 
lower unit commander has to send to the higher head 
quarters to get the data which he must transmit in the 
charges back to the one place which already has it. 

In addition to this information as to age, other details as 
to foreign service pay, class F allotments to dependents, and 
such may have to be inserted even though they are not called 
for by the wording of the blank, and although they are 
already available at the higher headquarters and not known 
at the unit. None of these has anything to do with identi 
fying the defendant or describing his crime. They have no 
importance until after he has been found guilty and sen 
tence is to be fixed. 


1S 


Trick Omissions 


In addition to information which the accuser is required 
to furnish and insert in a specified place in the charge sheet, 
there are also some trick omissions and variations of a purely 
formal nature. For instance the accused’s serial number 
must be given after his name on page one, but it must be 
omitted after his name on page two. Charges must be 
numbered in Roman numerals, but the specifications must 
be numbered in Arabic. Then to make it more confusing 
the form of oath must be rewritten so that the accuser 
swears to the “specifications of the charge, and the charge.” 
That, incidentally, is so much legal persiflage, because the 
specifications detail the facts, which the accuser is swearing 
to, while swearing to the charge is a matter of taking oath 
to a legal opinion: that he considers the facts specified to 
constitute the crime, or one of the crimes, denounced in 
the article designated. 

The typical company commander is without legal train 
ing and ill-equipped to pass upon the question whether an 
alleged set of facts constitute as a matter of law the military 
crime denounced by a particular article of war. His oath as 
to the charge adds little and detracts much by cheapening 
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through overuse. W hat he should swear to is that 
; set forth in the specifications appear to him to be 
d by the apparently available evidence. 
the accuser has finally gotten the charges made 
ctly and typed in triplicate on his field typewriter, 
al work has just begun. In addition to the charge 
will be expected to furnish, in triplicate, a summary 
xpected testimony of the witnesses. To do this he 
terview them and write out what they say. Then 
t furnish triplicate copies of all documents which 
ome exhibits. By this time he has a sizable sheaf of 
vet they are still incomplete for he is lacking a cer 
in triplicate again, of convictions of the accused by 


ot \ilitary courts within one year on the current enlist- 
m That finished (with recourse again to the service 
ret n the higher headquarte rs) he has only to write a 


lett iconeumel in triplicate, fill out a red-bordered 
ita sheet, and submit the whole mess to the higher 
headquarters. That office will check every entry for the 
liohtest deviation from normal and the unit commander 
\pect the dossier back if every rational and irrational 

ry does not exactly conform with tradition, custom and 

C al SOP. 

[he company commander, if he is to be successful in 
btaining a hearing of the case, must be familiar with the 
\lanual For Courts-Martial, 342 pages; I'M 27-255 on 
Procedure, 290 pages; the Division or other SOP; as well as 
[heater and War Department circulars which are con 
stantly multiplying. If he isn’t familiar with this bulk of 

ture he will be unable to conform to every idiosyncrasy 

ind ‘he will be lucky if the papers are not returned for 

further changes. This is the red tape that strangles military 
before it starts. 


Simplified Charge Sheet 


it would be a simple matter to print a charge sheet that 
would call for essential information in a logical sequence. 
[he accused could be sufficiently identified at the top of 
the first page by name, grade, serial number, and unit, if 
known, and the description would not need to be repeated 
again, except in certain unusual specifications, such as 
those involving various combinations of defendants. The 
charges and specifications could follow on the same page, 
with an oath at the bottom. The charge sheets now in use 
violate an axiom of prudent lawyers that signature and 
oath should be on the same page as the statement sworn to. 
he reverse, or second page, could well contain the 
names and units, or addresses, of known witnesses, together 
with a brief statement showing why they are witnesses: 
“present at shooting,” “took roll call,” “driver of other car” 
brief statements of their parts in the case. With data in 
that form no summary of expected testimony would be 
needed. The job of taking statements could better be 
left to the investigator or trial judge advocate. Often less 
information is obtained when the first interview is naively, 
or clumsily handled, even though the file eventually con- 
two or more statements by the same witness. Likewise 

it charge sheets were streamlined they would more speedily 
reac ° the men trained and charged with the prosecution. 
Exhibits could also be listed on the same page. The data 
trom the personnel records could be cut out altogether. 
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I'he charges are nearly always made out in the small unit 
and the records, as we have seen, are at the higher head 
quarters. In a great number of cases the data is of no im 
portance before trial. 


Let the custodian submit the Form 
20, or Service Record to the court at the trial where so 
much of it as is used can be copied into the records of the 
case. The defense counsel, ihe forgotten man ol military 
justice, might well be charged with presenting this record 
to the court. 

Triplicate copies of charge sheets, certificates and witness 
statements are needed to facilitate the recording of the case 
in three different headquarters when the matter is finally 
disposed of by a general or special court-martial. In sum 
mary courts, no such record is required, and in many cases 
going to a higher court, various statements and certificates 
which have been laboriously prepared are never used. 
Nevertheless the onus is put upon the small unit in the 
field to do the voluminous paper work. 

I suggest that only the originé i] charge sheet and accom 
panying documents be sent forwé urd to the ap pointing au 
thority, and by him to'the court hearing the case, 
after trial the court or the 


and that 
appointing authority should 
prepare copies ol the record for the headquarters that need 
it. Higher headquarters might have photostat or microfilm 
equipment which would simplify the duplication process. 

It a time data sheet is needed, let the charges be printed 
on red-bordered paper, and provide a check sheet on the 
back page of the charges themselves for appropriate entries 
as the case progresses. | he present form contains no blank 
spaces for recording return of papers for correction, or 
other nonroutine action, and yet, it is such variations from 
routine that are responsible for most delays. The form 
also contains no place for initials of the person making each 
entry. Ihe form causes the very delay that it was intended 
to prevent. It fails to accomplish the one thing for which 
it was designed: to fix responsibility for tardiness 


Clerical Wilderness 


There is a final paper, the letter of transmittal. If the 
charges contained all-essential information, the charge 
sheet could be designed to serve as an application to the 
higher headquarters for a hearing. No additional letter 
would be needed. Each subsequent transfer of the papers 
-out to an investigator, back to the appointing authority, 
then to the TJA, and back again after trial, then on to the 
reviewing authority—could all be in the form of indorse 
ments, and the time data would appear in its essentials. 

As it is now, the transmittal of charges between various 
officials is a clerical wilderness in which you find inde 
pendent letters, special orders, buck slips, wrapper indorse 
ments, and sometimes no writing at all. Since the formal 
“Ist Ind.” printed into the charge sheets is addressed to a 
summary court or TY. A, the conscientious adjute int is often 
at a loss as to how to write the document se nding them 
back to the accuser , Or Out to an investigator. 

If all of these questions were simplified, and if we used 
some of the zeal and genius that the army has shown in 
tactical and engineering matters, military justice would 
cease to be a bureaucratic bugaboo consuming tons of paper 
and hundreds of man- hours. 


As it is now it punishes the 
accusing officer 


more than the accused. Simplification 
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would get us down to the business of controlling crime 

here was a period in Anglo-Saxon legal history when 
complicated forms and intricate procedures were revered as 
the hallmark of great law. Judges forgot the merits of a 
case while splitting hairs over the form of the writ or the 
language of a declaration. That day has happily passed in 
most civilian courts. Our federal courts have adopted a 
simplified system of pleading and procedure to put the em 
phasis upon the merits of the case. Our great modern 
jurists of the school of Holmes and Cardozo have demon 
strated that legal principles do not need to be buried under 
piles of stilted verbiage. But military law has failed to keep 
up with civilian progress. The lawyer who joins the army 
discovers himself suddenly set back in an earlier day. We 
have progressed from flintlocks to atomic bombs, but in the 
field of military justice, we are still Colonials. 


well be given to redrafting the Articles of War thy 
as a matter of form. These articles were last r 
June 1920 (41 Stat. 787) and are based upon for 
which go back to Colonial times and British ant: 
The punitive articles, No. 54 to 108 inclusive, con: 
substantive criminal law of the military estab] 
While there is no great substantive reform required 
articles, they are verbose and full of legalistic phra 
ticle 110 requires that articles 1, 2 and 29, 54 t 
clusive, and 104 to 109 inclusive shall be read and ex 
to every soldier within six days after his enlistme 
thereafter once every six months. If those articles wh 
to be read to all soldiers were to be rewritten in clea 


technical language, or if a summary of the provisior 
plicable to the common soldier were substituted in th: 


om 
iS ap 
read 
ing requirement the effect of the reading would be notice 
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On the subject of simplification some attention might ably improved. 


Where Were the Heroes ? 


In civilian life | was ashamed until | went into uni- 
torm. In the States | was uncomfortable while others 
were overseas. At Noumea | thought “The guys on 
Guadal! They're the heroes!’ But when I reached 
Guadal I found that all the heroes were somewhere 
farther up the line. And while I sat in safety aboard 
the LCS-108 I knew where the heroes were. They 
were on Kuralei. Yet, on the beach itself only a few 
men ever really fought the Japs. I suddenly realized 
that from the farms and towns and cities all over 
America an unbroken line ran straight to the few who 
storm the blockhouses. No matter where along that 
line you stood, if you were not the man at the end of 
it, the ultimate man with his sweating hands upon the 
blockhouse, you didn’t know what war was. You had 
only an intimation, as of a bugle blown far in the dis- 
tance. You might have flashing insights, but you did 
not know. By the grace of God you would never know. 
—James A. MicueNer IN Tales of the South Pacific. 
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To Fit The Situation 


In 1941 the Red Army learned that its prescribed tactical formations 


wouldn't do the required job so a gradual revision began, based—not 


unexpectedly—on the theory that tactical formations should be flexible 


enough to fit any given situation. Captain George S$. Andrew, Jr. 


adapted the following description of Red Army tactical doctrine from 


the translation of an article in the Soviet service journal, Military News. 


[WE CORRECT TACTICAL FORMATIONS OF TROOPS HAVI 
always been, and still are, among the most important ele- 
ments in the preparation and conduct of any battle. On 
the commander's decision to employ a specific formation, 
the components of this formation, and the manner of its 
mployment, may depend the success of either defensive o1 
offensive operations. In addition, the development of tech 
nical warfare, the equipping of an army with many new 
types of weapons, and the perfecting of ways and means for 
employing these new weapons, all have their influence on 
the employment of troops in battle. At least such was the 
experience of the Red Army of Sovie iet Russia, which was 
forced to undergo changes of tactical doctrine during 
World War II to meet the changing situations of wartare 


in Eastern Europe. 


Soviet Doctrine at War's Start 


| the first period of the USSR’s entry into World War 
ll, the tactical formations of Red Army units were based 
upon the Field Service Regulations derived from experi 
ence in the conflict of 1914-18. Thus it was that Soviet 
troop units from companies up to and including divisions, 
taking the field in 1941 against the Nazi invasion, were 
committed to action in deeply echeloned formations de 
signed years before for breaking through equally deeply 
echeloned defensive positions. 

But the early stage of World War II in Russia was def- 
initely a war of maneuver. The German command, in 
toxic re with its successes in the west and hoping for 
speedy collapse of the Red Army, did not give its troops 
the mission of creating powerful zones of defense. Instead, 
German defensive tactics were based primarily upon a 
system of fire and obstacles. Against such a defense the 
tactical formations of troops as prescribed in the Soviet 
trine of that time, and intended for breaking through 

defenses highly developed by engineer activity, were 

appropriate for the actual conditions encountered by 
ed Army in the field. Offensives launched by troops 
pth, against a defense of strong points joined by 
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interlocking systems of fire only occasioned unjustifiable. 
This latter was particularly true of the second and 
third echelons of Soviet troops, which suffered from the 
attacks of enemy planes, artillery, and mortars. Such an 
offensive also excluded the simultaneous employment ol 
most of the troops and weapons massed for the attack 
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Modifications Were Required 


The experience gained by the Red Army during this 
early period of the war clearly showed the need for revising 
the tactical doctrine then in use. Tactical formations were 
needed that would fully meet the needs of a war of ma 
neuver, would suit the enemy's defensive tactics, and 
would permit the simultaneous employment of the maxi 
mum number of troops and firepower during the entire 
course of an engagement. Consequently, the formation of 
companies, battalions, 
was abandoned. 

The Red Army Field Manual on Infantry Tactics was 
modified to direct the employment of units, up to and in 
cluding a division in size 


regiments and divisions 


1 de pth 


, on a wider front. Small reserves 
were created for use in repelling sudden enemy attacks on 
the front and its flanks, for supporting the units engaged 
in combat, and for developing and consolidating the gains 
made by assault troops. The effect of depth to these tactics 
was provided by subsequent divisions and corps which 
were used to insure an uninterrupted thrust in the direction 
of the main effort, to increase the force of that thrust from 
the rear, to consolidate gains, and at the necessary moment 
to replace the forward divisions if they lost their striking 
power. 

Specifically, the newly prescribed tactical formations 
were: For squads and platoons, a line of skirmishers; for 
companies, a line, wedge, or reverse wedge; and for bat 
talions, regiments, and divisions, a line, wedge, 
wedge, or echelon to right or to left. 

Each of these tactical formations had its peculiarities 
The disposition of troops in line permitted the simultane 
ous use of all personnel and firepower throughout an 


reverse 
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engayeme nt. W hen SO deployed, however, troops were 
difhcult to maneuver, and this formation could be used 
only when the situation was perfectly clear. 

When troops were disposed in a wedge formation, it was 
easy to shift the center of effort in any direction. Thus 
such a formation was employed in complicated and uncer 
tain situations, but it excluded the possibility of ompledas 
all personnel and firepower simultaneously. The reverse 
wedge, on the other hand, put more personnel on the com- 
bat front, leaving the commander a portion of his force, 
in addition to a small reserve, with which to meet counter- 
attacks or to exploit an advantage. 

\ disposition in echelon to right or left was considered 
suitable for an attack upon an open flank. 


Positional Warfare Again 


Che collapse of the German Army at Moscow, Stalin 
grad, Orel, and Kursk, and the Soviet offensive operations 
that followed, changed the situation at the front. The 
German Army shifted to the defensive and used a system 
of trenches very much as in the first World War. The 
strength of such a defense system is attained by a multi 
plicity of trenches, switch positions, antitank ditches, and 
W - sectors of explosives and wire obstacles. 

In these changed circumstances, the Red Army again 
was forced to modify its tactical doctrine. In general, they 
found it necessary to return to the old theory of the offen- 
sive in depth. But the manner in which such an offensive 
was conducted—and the composition of the assault troops 
involved—did not follow the World War I pattern of units 
assaulting in column toward a single objective. 

The Soviet command realized, of course, that the break- 
through of a deeply echeloned defense packed with fire- 
power must be done by an assault which is steadily main- 
tained by drawing upon troops in the rear. Experience had 
taught them, however, that single units (regiments, divi- 
sions, and corps), when attacking in depth, were unable 
to execute the multiple missions of a breakthrough—the 
reduction of fortifications, the sealing of flanks, and then 
the push through to seize the ultimate objective. They 
had learned that when the commander of such a unit at- 
tempted to use the same troops to accomplish one or more 
of these missions, the assaulting echelons of the attacking 
units were often unable to continue the advance after 
reducing the fortifications of the enemy, since the mo- 
mentum of the attack was lost as a result of casualties and 
disorganization suffered while breaching the defensive 
positions. 

This was remedied by giving commanders of large units 
just one specific mission. Thus, the first unit to advance 

the assault echelon—would be responsible only for re- 
ducing the fortifications of an enemy defensive position. 
The second might be allotted the task of securing the 
flanks of the breach, while a third unit would be leap- 
frogged through the first two echelons to seize the next 
objective. 

But the most significant change made to meet the Ger- 
man defensive tactics was in the composition and employ- 
ment of the Red Army units given the mission of reducing, 
and thereby breaching, the enemy fortified lines. Those 


units which comprised the first wave of the offensive were 
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reorganized, given additional firepower, and rec 
as “assault” battalions, regiments, divisions, or < 1. 


Fk : . z f ae 
pending upon the size of the force involved. 

Ordinarily, the formation of troops in depth for ay atrack 
would seem to exclude the possibili ity of simultanesus ex 


ployment of most of the organic firepower. From « xper. 
ence, however, the Soviets learned to deliver the equ 
firepower of a whole unit by reinforcing the foremost ele 
ments of the unit with additional fire. In this way, they 
were able to dispose their units in depth for an assau!:, and 
at the same time maintain the advantage in fire support that 
would have been gained by disposing the unit over a wider 
front. 


“Assault” Unit Formations 


Thus the Red Army found it necessary to use new tac 
tical formations for employing their assault troops against 
the German defenses in depth. 

In situations demanding the use of a rifle corps as the 
assault echelon of an offensive in depth, the COrps was 
usually deployed in two “waves.” The distance between 
these waves did not exceed from 2% to 4 kilometers, which 
was sufhcient assurance that the second wave would be able 
to enter the engagement in time. If the corps had the 
mission of expanding the breakthrough on one of the 
flanks, or of protecting solidly one flank of the break- 
through corridor, then the corps often was deployed in 
three waves. In exceptional situations the corps attacked 
in one wave. That, however, slowed down the tempo of 
the offensive, and the corps commander did not have an 
opportunity to influence the course of the engagement onc: 
the attack was launched. Deploying the corps in one wave 
was justified only when the corps advanced in the direction 
of the secondary effort. 

The rifle division, when used as the assault division of a 
general offensive, normally attacked in two waves—two 
regiments in front, one in support—but sometimes it at 
tacked in three waves, i.e., with regiments in column. This 
formation was usually employed for destroying the garrison 
of some strong point or center of resistance endangering the 
advance of divisions moving up from the rear. It was also 
used for providing flank protection. An attack in one wave 
with all three regiments in line was chiefly used only in 
the direction of the secondary effort. 

When forming in depth for an attack, the assault rifle 
division was generally grouped from front to rear as fol 
lows: The formations of the rifle regiments; the organic 
artillery of the division, divided among the support groups 
of the rifle regiments; the supporting (attached) artillery 
the close-support tank group; and the antitank reserve. No 
general reserves were created, and any reserves that maj 
have been held out by the rifle regiments played more ol 
a support than reserve role. 

The second wave of the division formation generally fo! 
lowed the first at about 1 to 1% kilometers from the foremost 
rifle units. This excluded the possibility of the second 
wave being cut off from the first by artillery fire, and per 
mitted at the same time the rapid exploitation of the suc 
cesses gained by the first wave. 

The assault division usually had from one to three tank 
regiments attached which acted as close-support tanks 
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infantry. The antitank reserve always included ; 
ent of combat engineers with equipment for con 
g obsté icles. 
the assault rifle division was deployed as one 
t was given depth by forming the rifle regiments 
. three echelons, and by setting up a faicde strong 
reserve consisting of up to two rifle battalions. 


Factors to be Considered 


number of waves in which a rifle regiment attacked 

ed upon the strength of the enemy, the depth of the 
defenses, the width of the regimental sector, the 

to the regimental objective, and the extent to 

the units were up to their authorized strength. Usu 
regiment was deployed in two waves, rarely in 

Such a formation helped in exploiting the gains of 

rst wave, and in repelling enemy counterattacks 

n his defenses. The second wave generally attacked 

ut five hundred yards behind the first, and a third 
wave—if the regiment was so deployed—followed at about 
eight hundred to one thousand yards. The » Leone 
nosts of the battalion commanders of the second and third 


: wes were located near the OP of the first wave com 
sander. 

‘Y hen it was necessary for a Red Army rifle regiment to 
ttack in one wave, it moved slowly, a normal one day’s 
idvance being from five hundred to one thousand yards. 

It has been the experience of the Red Army that assault 
battalions and companies should occupy jump-off positions 


well up to the forward edge of an enemy defensive position, 


a distance of from 150 to 250 yards being considered de 
sirable. When an attack began, the assault wave would 
follow as closely as possible behind the artillery barrage—at 
least this was thought to be the ideal execution. For this 
situation, the battalion 
in line of companies, supported by a reinforced reserve of a 
rifle platoon, 


recommended formation was the 


antitank rifles, 
and 45mm. guns, all under the command of the battalion 
commander and used for repelling counterattacks. 


a submachine gun platoon, 


The Red Army is convinced, through experience, that 
these tactical formations, properly used, spell success in 
After the a 
had been bre ached, however, the deploying of troops 1 


penetrating an enemy defense in de pth. 
deep echelons no longer was needed to smash an enemy 
attempt to shift quickly to the defensive at an intermediate 
line. Hence, for combat in the enemy rear after the break 


through, commanders were instructed to re-form the regi 
ments and divisions and deploy them in more mobile and 
maneuverable formations. 

The Soviet experiences ol World War II have demon 
strated for them that one of the most important conditions 
lor success in large- and small-scale operations is the choice 
appropriate to the 


although commander 


of tactical formations 
Chey feel that 
troops and absolute superiority in equipment, any 


actual Situation 


may have many 
offen 
sive he launches will fail to achieve the desired results if 
the tactical formations of his units are not selected with a 
view to the actual peculiarities of the situation as it con 
fronts him. In short, troops must be de ployed only in for 


mations that fit the situation 


No Entanglements Wanted 


As I look back over the pattern of Russia’s collaboration with the 
Western Allies, there emerges constantly evidence of Russia’s desire 
to avoid any entanglements | from which she would have difficulty in 
extricating herself in the postwar world. Russia wanted to fight and 
end the war with none of the heterogeneous mixture of troops, 


divided responsibilities, 


and mutual obligations which the British 


and Americans were prepared to accept with regard to each other. 
Russia’s position at the end of the war was to be that which she herself 
had won—a position which Russia would control free of obligations 


to and interference from her allies. 


True, she was ready to conduct 


her military operations so as to assist the western powers if this would 


hasten the defeat of Germany, 


but she would conduct them alone 


and with the minimum conversation with her British and American 
friends.—Mayor GENERAL JOHN R. Deane in The Strange Alliance. 
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ARMED FORCES 


Evolutionary Merger 

National defense is an expensive com 
modity no matter how it is packaged. That 
the merger agreement of the Army and 
Navy won’t mean any immediate savings 
is a fact that shouldn’t have been hard to 
see but hopes of great economy through 
unification had distorted the picture. 

But more important is the fact that uni 
fication is to be an evolutionary process. 
Raw differences of opinion are to be 
As an evolutionary process uni 





avoided. 
fication may take years to come to full 
fruition but in the agreement of the Army 
and Navy the first steps were taken. If 
given a fair trial there was little doubt that 
the plan will, as President Truman wrote, 
“contribute greatly to the efficiency of our 
national defense.” 

While the plan would create an effective 
merger at the top there was a real hope 
that the integration would gradually per 
colate through all echelons. Only then 
can it become really effective. Hanson 
Baldwin of The New York Times saw 
that as the task of the first Secretary of 
National Defense. 

“He must be a man,” Baldwin wrote, 
“of great wisdom and great force and he 
faces a great task, the task of reconciling 
the seemingly irreconcilable.” 

In brief the basic agreement of the Army 


and Nav \ 


see chart ) prov ides for 


(1) A Secretary of National Defense 
who shall head the armed forces 
establishment and have the au 
thority to establish common poli 
cies and common programs for the 
three departments and control and 
direct their common efforts. 

2) Each of the three departments 
(Army, Navy and Air) to have a 
Secretary who will administer each 
as an individual unit under the 
over-all direction of the Secretary 
of National Defense. 

(3) A Council of National Defense to 
integrate our foreign and military 
policies and to enable the military 
services and other agencies of gov- 
ernment to cooperate with one an- 
other. Membership will consist of 
the Secretary of State, the civilian 
head of the military establishment, 
the civilian heads of the military 
services, and the chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. 

(4) The National Security Resources 
Board which will establish and 
keep up to date policies and pro- 
grams for the maximum use of the 


- 


50 


Nation’s resources in support of 
national security. The board will 
be composed of representatives of 
the military services and of other 
appropriate agencies. 

(5) Lhe Central Intelligence Agency 
which will be continued to com- 
pile, analyze, and evaluate infor- 
mation gathered by all govern- 
mental agencies. 

(6) A War Council, consisting of the 
Secretary of National Defense, the 
secretaries of the three military 
services and the military heads of 
the three military services, which 
will concern itself with matters of 
broad policy relating to the armed 
forces. 

A Joint Chiefs of Staff, consisting 

of the military heads of the three 

sérvices and also the Chief of Staff 
to the President, if that office ex- 
ists, which will provide for the stra- 
tegic direction of the military forces 
of the United States, will be re- 
sponsible for strategic plans and 
will assign logistic responsibilities 
to the services. It will also inte- 
grate the requirements of the three 
services and be available for assist- 
ance in integrating the military 
budget. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will have a full-time joint staff to 
consist initially of not more than 
100 officers from all services. 


‘™ 
~ 
WY 


Mission of the Schools 


The missions of the top Army-Navy 
schools were admirably outlined in War 
Department Circular No. 378, Dec. 25, 
1946, only recently distributed. In addi- 
tion to outlining the work of the National 
War College, the Industrial College of the 
\rmed Forces, and the Armed Forces Staff 


a, 

College—all open to officers of al) ryice, 

—the circular also covers the Command 
and Staff College at Fort Leavenw..-) 

National War College prepares {{cer, 

for command and staff duties “in | high 


est echelons of the armed forces” and pro 
motes the “development of unders\andin 
between high echelons of the arm : 
and those other agencies of go, 
which are an essential part of a 
war effort.” 

Industrial College of the Armed Force; 
trains officers in every phase of economic 
and industrial power as it affects the wa; 
making potential of the United States and 
foreign nations. 

Armed Forces Staff College trains of 
ficers in joint operations. 

Command and Staff College trains off 
cers in order to insure continuing develop 
ment of methods of handling and utilizing 
the field forces of the Army and the co 
ordination of all field forces with air and 
naval forces. 


rorces 
ment 


itiona 


Retirement Plans 


Two retirement bills for non-Regulars 
were introduced early in the present ses 
sion of Congress. 

One, by Rep. Robert Sikes of Florida 
would retire members of the reserve com 
ponents when they reach the age of 60 if 
they have 20 years of service. The rate of 
pay would be two and one-half per cent of 
base pay and longevity for every year of 
active duty, and one-half of one per cen! 
of base pay and longevity for every year 
spent in the National Guard or Reserve 
Corps. The bill also permits retirement in 
war grade for Regular officers and enlisted 
men and calls for annual re-examination 
of those retired for physical disability. 

The other bill, introduced by Rep. Estes 


Kefauver of Tennessee, would retire those 
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lian components with 20 years’ 
the age of 55. Retirement pay 
-wo and one-half per cent of base 
ngevity in the rank held at the 
rement multiplied by the num- 
irs of active duty. Seven years 
must have been spent on active 
ther World War I or II. 


Death Toll 


i the end of the shooting war to 
eat bruary, 27 generals and admirals 
f the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
hat d, the Associated Press recently 
Sixteen of the dead were Army 
sheers, nine Navy officers and two Marine 
Corps othcers. 

Accidents accounted for 11 of the 

aths, heart attack was given as the cause 
_ three died of natural causes, and 
ch of pneumonia, throat infection, 

: trouble and apoplexy. 

Six of the 11 accidental deaths were 
in airplane crashes, two were presumably 
the result of air accidents as the planes the 
‘wo ofhcers were in disappeared and have 
never been found. The other three acci- 
jental deaths were due to drowning, auto 


xccident, and falling. 


ARMY 

Maj. Gen. Leonard F. Wing, 52, heart 

attack, September, 1945, commanded 
3d Infantry Division, South Pacific. 
Brig. Gen. Joe L. Outzenheiser, 46, re 
ported missing in a B-29 over the Pacific, 
October, 1945, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Eighth Air Force, Okinawa. 

Brig. Gen. Stewart C. Godfrey, 59, 
killed in plane crash, October, 1945, was 
with U. S. Forces in India-Burma theater. 

Lieut. Gen. Alexander M. Patch, 56, 
pneumonia, November, 1945, had com 
manded the Fourth and Seventh Armies. 

Brig. Gen. Morris Berman, 54, heart 
attack, November, 1945, commanded base 
air depot of Strategic Air Forces in Europe. 

Gen. George S. Patton, ]r., 60, auto ac- 


ident in Germany, December, 1945, com 
manded Third Army in Europe and 
Seventh Army in Sicily. 

Maj. Gen. Donald W. Brann, 50, killed 

when he fell off a cliff while hunting in 
\ustria, December, 1945. 
Brig. Gen. Truman E. Boudinot, 50, 
nroat_ infection, December, 1945, was 
combat commander of 3d Armored Divi- 
sion in Europe. 

Maj. Gen. James E. Parker, 49, plane 
crash, March, 1946, commanded Army 
\ir Force in Middle Pacific. 

Brig. Gen. Edward C. Betts, 55, heart 
attack, May, 1946, was judge advocate 
general in the European theater. 

Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Gaffey, 50, plane 
crash, June, 1946, was chief of staff of 
Third Army. 

Gen. Paul B. Wurtsmith, 40, 
plane crash, September, 1946, was deputy 
mmander of Fifth Air Force in South- 


west Pacific. 
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Brig. Gen. Marvin Gross, 46, plane 
crash, October, 1946, was assistant chief 
of plans in the China theater. 

Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, 63, liver trou 
ble, October, 1946, was United Stzies 
commander in China-India-Burma theater. 

Brig. Gen. John B. Franks, 56, heart 
attack, November, 1946, was special assist 
ant to quartermaster general in the Euro 
pean theater. 

Lieut. Gen. Dan I. Sultan, 61, heart 
attack, January, 1947, commanded United 
States forces in India-Burma theater. 


NAVY 

Vice Admiral Willis A. Lee, Jr., 57, 
heart attack, August, 1945, commanded 
battleships in the Pacific war. 

Vice Admiral John S. McCain, 61, heart 
attack, September, 1945, commanded Task 
Force 38 in the Pacific. 

Rear Admiral William D. Sample, 47 
plane lost over Japan, October, 1945, com 
manded Carrier Division 22 in the Pacific. 

Commodore Dixie Kiefer, 49, plane 
crash, November, 1945, commanded the 
carrier Ticonderoga in the Pacific. 

Vice Admiral Theodore S. Wilkinson, 
58, drowned when his auto went off a 
ferry, February, 1946, commanded the 
Third Amphibious Force in the Pacific. 

Commodore Francis W. Scanland, 58, 
heart attack, October, 1946, fought in the 
Pacific, particularly at Midway. 

tear Admiral Henry F. Bruns, 57, natu 
ral causes, January, 1947, directed build 
ing of defenses at Pearl Harbor and other 
Pacific posts before the war. 

tear Admiral Russell R. Waesche, 60 
natural causes, October, 1946, was com 
mandant of the U. S. Coast Guard. 

Admiral Marc Mitscher, 60, heart at 
tack, February, 1947, commanded Task 
Force 58 in the Pacific. 


MARINE CORPS 
Brig. Gen. Matthew H. Kingman, 56, 
apoplexy, November, 1946, had com 
manded Marine Corps Training Center at 
San Diego, Calif. 
Lieut. Gen. Roy S Geiger, 61, natural 
auses, January, 1947. 
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Meaning of Budget Cut 


Alarmed by Congressional moves to lop 
a billion and a half dollars from Army 
appropriations for the coming fiscal year, 
Secretary of War Patterson in mid-Febru- 
ary told the nation just what such action 
would mean. Of the proposed cut a billion 
would come from purely military appro 
priations and half a billion from funds re 
quired to prevent starvation in American 
occupied areas of Europe and Japan. 

Principal economy burden would fall on 
the AAF, said Mr. Patterson. Air combat 
groups would be slashed from 55 to 35, of 





which only three would be in the U.S 
Aircraft research would be curtailed and 
plane procurement reduced from 900 com 
bat craft to 500 

Other effects of the proposed cut 

Army strength reduced by 200,000 t& 
300,000 men. 

Elimination of many necessary head 
quarters, posts and other Army installations 
in the U.S. 

Curtailment of research in ground weap 
ons. 

Cut of 50 per cent in planned strength 
of National Guard and Organized Re 
serves, already dangerously low. 

ROTC funds materially reduced. 

Occupation missions jeopardized. 

Chances were good that the Congress 
recognizing the need, would make no such 

ut 


Feet on the Ground 
Under Secretary of War Kenneth (€ 
Royail, addressing the National Rifle As 
sov.ation, lashed out at those who say that 
the rifleman has no part in modern war 
and said that ground troops loom large in 
the Army’s plans for any future war 
“Too many of our people,” Mr. Royal! 
said, “have formed fantastic and un 
founded conceptions of push-button wat 
fare, without giving sufficient thought t 
who is going to stop the enemy push 
button pushers and prevent our own de 
struction. And who is going to take « 


win 
the enemy country—or defend our own 
after all buttons have been pushed?” 

Mr. Royall disclosed that War Depait 
ment plans for M-Day envisage a force in 
being of 1,750,000 men, including 10 
Regular Army ground force divisions, 27 
National Guard divisions and about 200 
000 Reserves in service units. In addition 
an unassigned pool of some 
more trained men would be needed. 

A slightly different angle on the same 


5 500.006 


subject was discussed a week later by 
members of the National Armed Servi 
Committee of Congress in a meeting wit] 
War Department top figures. It was 
brought out then that M-Day forces would 
include 875,000 Regulars, 680,000 Na 
tional Guardsmen and 195,000 Reserves 
all ready to take the field on short notice 
Within a year from M-Day it is planned 
to have 5,500,000 men in the field, the 
balance to come from draftees and former 
servicemen recalled to duty. 


Army Week 


Army Day, traditionally observed on the 
anniversary of American participation in 
World War I, April 6, this year will be 
observed for a whole week, April 6 to 12 

Sponsored by the Military Order of the 
World Wars with the cooperation of the 
War Department and Army, Army Week 
observances will bring to the attention of 
the public the tasks of the Army in the 
postwar world. Slogan for the week is “A 
strong America is a peaceful America.” 


51 
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INTELLIGENCE 
School Officialized 


Ihe Strategic Intelligence School in the 
Pentagon building, which had conducted 
a number of classes on an experimental 
basis, received full authority to continue 
in Circular 10, Jan. 11, 1947. 

The Director of Intelligence, WDGS, 
is charged with supervising the school and 
setting up courses of instruction designed 
to train and instruct intelligence officers 
in the aspects of strategic intelligence. 
Present courses last 10 weeks with 50 
students in each class. 

Beginning May | it is intended to ex 
tend the course to four months with three 
classes a year. 


PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 


New Officers 


Of the 1,864 officers selected for regu- 
lar commissions in the latest increment 
announced by the War Department, 589 
were commissioned in the Air Forces, 202 
in the four ground arms, and 1,073 in the 
technical, administrative and supply serv 
ices. 

By arm or service and rank the commis 
sions were as follows: 

Air Corps: 10 majors, 17 captains, 414 
Ist lieutenants, 148 2d lieutenants. 
Total 589. 

Coast Artillery: 4 majors, 11 captains, 
15 Ist lieutenants. Total 30. 

Cavalry: 1 major, 4 captains, 10 Ist 
lieutenants, 2 2d lieutenants. Total 
17. 

Field Artillery: 3 majors, 11 captains, 
24 Ist lieutenants, | 2d lieutenant. 
Total 39. 

Infantry: 5 majors, 37 captains, 55 Ist 
lieutenants, 19 2d lieutenants. Total 


116. 

Chaplain Corps: 8 majors, 8 captains. 
Total 16. 

Dental Corps: | major, 2 captains. Total 
2 


Medical Corps: 5 majors, 3 captains. 
Total 8. 

Pharm. Corps: 7 majors, 21 captains, 
34 Ist lieutenants; 2 2d lieutenants. 
Total 64. 

Veterinary Corps: 10 captains, 2 Ist 
lieutenants. Total 12. 

AGD: 14 majors, 42 captains, 31 Ist 
lieutenants. Total 87. 

Engineers: 12 majors, 60 captains, 39 
Ist lieutenants, 1 2d lieutenant. Total 
112. 

Finance Department: 12 majors, 19 cap- 
tains, 7 Ist lieutenants. Total 38. 
JAGD: 23 majors, 44 captains. Total 

67. 


$2 





Ordnance: 15 majors, 29 captains, 49 
Ist lieutenants, 3 2d_ lieutenants. 
Total 96. 

QMC: 12 majors, 30 captains, 49 Ist 
lieutenants. Total 91. 

Transportation Corps: 13 majors, 62 
captains, 122 Ist lieutenants, 10 2d 
lieutenants. Total 207. 

Signal Corps: 10 majors, 36 captains, 
88 Ist lieutenants, 3 2d lieutenants. 
Total 137. 

Chemical Corps: 3 majors, 12 captains, 
21 Ist lieutenants, 6 2d lieutenants. 
Total 42. 

Military Police: 11 majors, 29 captains, 
50 Ist lieutenants, 3 2d lieutenants. 
Total 93. 


ORGANIZATION & TRAINING 


Airborne Training at the Point 


The growing realization that all ground 
combat units must be capable of move- 
ment by air has been extended to the West 
Point curriculum. The tactics and logis- 
tics of ordinary ground units as airborne or 
air landed forces are to be included within 
the present courses of instruction at the 
United States Military Academy. 


Third Army to U.S. 


The U.S. Third Army, now inoperative 
and its personnel transferred to the U.S. 
Constabulary in Germany, in April is to 
replace the Seventh Army in the Third 
Army Area with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. Lieut. Gen. Oscar W. Griswold, 
present commander of the Seventh Army, 
will command the Third. 

The transfer will put the finishing 
touches to the reorganization of the nine 
service commands into six Army Areas 
which began last June. At that time it was 
contemplated that the number of each 
Army Area and that of the Army in the 
Area would be the same but with the 
Third Army on occupation duty in Ger- 
many that numbering was not then possi- 
ble in the Third Army Area. 


Amphibious Training with Navy 

AGF plans to send 20 selected officers 
and 20 selected enlisted men to the Navy's 
Amphibious Training Command at Coro- 
nado, Calif., for a three-month course in 
amphibious training. 

Practical training in over-the-water in- 
vasion is stressed at the school with small 
boat drill, underwater demolition work, 
landing exercises and beach reconnaissance 
included in the three-month course of 
training. 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
The Job of R&D 


Because national security requires the 
closest cooperation between the Armed 


Forces and the forces of science and tech-. 


a 


nology, the role of the Research |. De 
velopment Division of the Wa; depart: 
ment General Staff has a growiny npor. 
tance. Headed by Maj. Gen. Henry ¢ 


Aurand, who served in three con 


the 

ters in World War II, R&D is Jes: hes : 
year old. When it was organized \» yn, 
1946, General Eisenhower declar:. 
“The future security of the nation 
demands that all those civilian resources 
which by conversion or redirection cop. 
stitute our main support in 1e of 


emergency be associated closely with 

the activities of the Army in 

peace. ... 

“The Armed Forces could not have 
won the war alone. Scientists and bysi- 
nessmen contributed techniques and 
weapons which enabled us to outwi 
and overwhelm the enemy. Their un 
derstanding of the Army’s needs made 
possible the highest degree of coopera 
tion. This pattern of integration must 
be translated into a peacetime counter 
part which will not merely familiarix 
the Army with the progress made in 
science and industry but draw into our 
planning for national security al! the 
civilian resources which can contribute 
to the defense of the country.” 

Prior to last June, the functions of Army 
research and development were carried on 
principally under the Research and Devel- 
opment Division of the Army Service 
Forces and the New Developments Divi- 
sion of the War Department Special Staff, 
both now superseded by the present Re- 
search and Development Division of the 
General Staff. The new R&D has far more 
scope than its predecessors. 

R&D undertakes staff supervision of 
all War Department research and develop 
ment projects. The projects actually are 
carried on in the Technical Services and 
the Army Air Forces. Officers assigned to 
the Division, all of whom have specialized 
in one or more branches of military appli- 
cation, are classified as military service spe- 
cialists, and they exercise staff supervision 
over these projects of the Technical Serv- 
ices. 

One or more officers are assigned to deal 
directly with the Army Air Forces, and 
others with the Ordnance Department, 
Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, Chemi- 
cal Corps, Medical Department, Quarter- 
master Corps and Transportation Corps. 
Officers in the Division have been selected 
as a result of their experience and know!- 
edge of the technological requirements of 
the Army and the combat conditions under 
which equipment must function. 

In addition to officers, the Research and 
Development Division includes a number 
of top-flight civilian scientists and eng 
neers, recruited from the laboratories of 
the nation’s educational institutions, {oun 
dations and industries. They are assisting 
the War Department on an annual rote 
tion basis. Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, pres 
dent of George Washington University, 
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Civilian Deputy. Director of 
nm. and Dr. Henry T. Wensel, 
hief of the Research Division, 
Vi n Engineer (atomic energy) Dis- 
1943 to 1945, is in charge of 
in the scientific branch of the 

D Research Group. 
idition to the civilians working 
1e Division, there is a War De- 
Research Advisory Panel, made 
utstanding civilian scientists and 
representing both the natural 
sciences. These men collaborate 
tt Division’s personnel in the solu 
special planning and _ technical 
pri Members of this panel work 


n various parts of the country and are 
called upon for aid and advice. The Panel 
has been designed to maintain the inti 
mate relationship that existed between 
civilian scientists and engineers of the na 

n and the War Department during 


World War II, when it was achieved to a 
laroe degree by the Office of Scientific Re 
search and Development. ‘ 
[he Research Group of R&D provides 
ouidance for the mobilization and applica 
tion of research facilities and methods, and 
f scientific personnel and information, to 
the solution of military problems or in 
furtherance of knowledge of potential mili 
tary worth; exercises staff supervision over 
on-material research; provides direction 
scientific educational programs, and 
yrepares recommendations on legislation 
pertaining to research and development. 


i 


[he scientific branch of the Research 
Group furnishes technical guidance on the 
use of research facilities and methods. 

[he scientific manpower branch of the 
Research Group provides direction con- 
cerning the need, education and use for 
research and development purposes of sci- 
entific and specialized personnel of all 
components of the Army and War De- 
partment civilian employees. 

On a level with the Research Group is 
the Development Group. This group exer- 
cises staff supervision over the research and 
development projects of the developing 
agencies of the War Department; assigns 
research and development responsibility to 
the appropriate developing agencies; re 
views and approves the assignment of pri 
orities so as to insure a minimum of dupli 
cation of effort and a maximum of progress; 
approves the procurement of development 
matériel for experimental and service test 
purposes; insures coordination between the 
developing and using agencies throughout 
development and coordinates arrangements 
tor the service testing of development ma 
teériel. 

Comprising the Development Group are 
the rdnance-signal, general matériel and 
air branches. The air branch maintains 
liais m between the Army Air Forces, Army 
Ground Forces and Technical Services in 
development of air matériel for use by 
ground troops. 
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For successful operation of the Research 
and Development Division, its officers and 
scientists must obtain assistance from other 
War Department agencies, the users of the 

quipment which is developed. Primarily, 
these users are the tactical organizations of 
the Army Ground and Air Forces. All of 
the many developing agencies—the Tech 
nical Services—are users of certain special 
equipment, however. 

Official policy for War Department re 
search and development is that the objec 
tive of all research and development agen 
cies will be to apply the results of scientific 
analysis and research to the development 
of the most advanced weapons, techniques, 
matériel and countermeasures for the use 
of the Army and in the execution of the 
military policy of the United States. This 
objective envisions the economic, political 
and industrial implications with respect 
to the production of these weapons. 


SERVICE & SUPPLY 


Revision of TM 38-403 
T™M 38-403, Station Supply Procedure, 


has been completely revised and approved 
for publication. The revision is intended 
to standardize, so far as is practicable, simi 
lar procedures and forms used in Techni 
cal Services and Air Forces supply opera 
tions. A standardization of approximately 
75 per cent has been achieved, including 
the elimination of various similar but non 
identical forms. 

Other features of the revision are the 
simplification of memorandum receipt con 
solidations and the refinement of supply 
control data and accounting controls, par 
ticularly those affecting unserviceable 
property. Other changes made necessary 
by the transition from war to peace and 
by the reorganization of the War Depart 
ment have been made. These will form a 
firm basis for future logistical studies. 

No inquiries respecting the manual 
should be forwarded to the War Depart 
ment at this time because the date of pub- 
lication has not been established. 


Centralized Supply Distribution 

Experimental centralization of supply 
distribution in the southeastern part of the 
United States and the Caribbean at the 
Atlanta General Depot was effected by the 
Director of Service, Supply and Procure 
ment, WDGS, February 1. The cen 
tralization is expected to simplify supply 
procedures and reap economies in the dis 
tribution of supplies. 

Units in the Third Army Area will sub 
mit requisitions to the Atlanta Depot. 
Units in the Caribbean will requisition the 
New Orleans Port of Embarkation for sup 
plies and that port will draw supplies from 
Atlanta. Consolidated carload shipments 
to camps, stations and units are expected 
to result in considerable savings. 

Specialized Air Forces equipment, per 
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ishable foods, petroleum products and am 
munition is exempted from the centralized 
distribution system, existing supply chan 
nels being considered adequate. 

After a three-month experimental period 
a decision will be made as to the desirabil 
ity of continuing the operations and ex 
panding it to include all ZI supply. 


SPECIAL STAFF 








LEGISLATIVE & LIAISON 


Answers for Congressmen 


Legend has it that in the old days a 
Congressman might call on the War De 
partment for intormation, get shunted to 
six different ofhces or bureaus and emerge 
a completely bewildered man with no less 
than six different answers to his question. 
To take care of such snafus the Legislative 
and Liaison Division of the War Depart 
ment Special Staff was created. 

L&L not only answers the questions of 
individual Congressmen but aiso provides 
information for Congressional Committees 
and is a monitoring station for the War 
Department's legislative program. 

Most Congressmen want information, 
not favors. And information is what L&I 
gives them. What is War Department 
policy on this matter? What do the regu 
lations say about this? Is Ft. Blank to be 
inactivated? If so, why? And when? An 
swers to such questions as these are the 
L&L division’s regular stint. 

In furthering the Army’s legislative pro 
gram the Division acts as a monitor in co 
ordinating the program with all sections of 
the War Department and other divisions 
of the government. Methods, priorities 
and timing are important elements in guid 
ing a legislative program through Congress 
and the L&L people are the War Depart 
ment’s experts on the subject. 

L&L also arranges Congressional tours 
of inspection. When a subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
House or Senate visits your post you can 
be sure that the L&L division helped make 
the arrangements. 

From the point of view of a Congress 
man such a tour is an efficient way of find 
ing out what he wants to know about the 
Army. From the point of view of the 
Army it is an effective way of showing what 
it is doing or what needs to be done. 

L&L is not a lobbying outfit. As its 
present chief, Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Per 
sons has said, “. . . we must play fair; any 
attempt to hide the truth, any indication 
that the Army is engaging in politics or is 
lobbying, and our good reputation, like a 
house of cards, slithers to our feet. 
The primary mission of the Legislative & 
Liaison Division is to provide informa 
0 ee 
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INSPECTOR GENERAL 


New Inspector General 


An infantryman turned artilleryman is 
the new Inspector General of the Army 
Maj. Gen. lra T. Wyche, World War Il 
ommander of the 79th Infantry Division 
was commissioned a second lieutenant of 
Infantry when he graduated from West 
Point in 1911. But before the outbreak 
of World War I he transferred to the Field 
Artillery. Now he has been nominated for 
a four-year term as Inspector General suc 
ceeding the late Lt. Gen. Daniel I. Sultan 
who died in January of this year 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Six Years 


Public Relations Division celebrated d 
juiet sixth birthday last month. What be 
ame known as the Bureau of Public Re 
lations was formed in February 1941 by 
Secretary of War Henry-L. Stimson from 
the Public Relations Branch, Office of the 
Chief of Staff, and the Current Informa- 
tion Section, Office of the Under Secretary 
# War. Both had been operating inde 
pendently and with some duplication of 
effort. Earlier, the Public Relations Branch 
of the Secretary's office had been under the 
jurisdiction of G-2 of the General Staff 
with a chief and three other officers, three 
stenographers, all of whom are still with 
PRD, after several promotions, and one 
messenger, also still with the Division 

During the war the Bureau of Public 
Relations was directly under the super- 
vision and control of the Secretary of War 
with first Maj. Gen. Robert C. Richard 
son, Jr., and second Maj. Gen. Alexander 
D. Surles as chiefs. Present chief of the 
division is Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks who 
is responsible to Lieut. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, who, as Chief of Public Informa 
tion of the War Department, also super 
vises the activities of the Information & 
Education Division and the Legislative & 
Liaison Division of the War Department 
Special Staff 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 


Combat Histories 


Twelve volumes of the “American 
Forces in Action” series have been com- 
pleted by the War Department's Historical 
Division and are available to the public 
through the Government Printing Office 
ind the Infantry Journal Book Service. 

The latest in the series, St. Lo, gives an 
account of the part played by XIX Corps 
in the First Army advance from the Nor- 
mandy beachheads to the South. The ac- 
tions of the 29th, 30th, 35th, and 2d In- 
fantry Divisions and the 3d Armored Di- 
vision related in this volume form only 
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part of an operation which eventually em 
ployed 12 divisions. 

[he eleventh volume in the series, re- 
leased early in February, departs from the 
others in the series by detailing four un- 
related small-unit actions instead of one 
large military operation. Its title Small 
Unit Actions adequately describes it. The 
four actions are the seizing of Pointe du 
Hoe west of Omaha Beach by the 2d 
Ranger Battalion on June 6, 1944; the 
story of the 27th Infantry Division at 
Tanapag Plain, Saipan, on June 6, 1944; 
the attack of the 351st Infantry Regiment 
on Santa Maria Infante, Italy, from May 
11, to May 14, 1944; and the armored op- 
erations at Singling, Germany within the 
Maginot Line by two companies, one from 
the 37th Tank Battalion and the other 
from the 51st Armored Infantry Battalion, 
of the 4th Armored Division on December 
6, 1944. 

The titles and prices of the 12 books in 
the series are: To Bizerte with the Il 
Corps, 45¢; The Papuan Campaign, 50¢; 
Salerno, 55¢; Volturno, 35¢; Merrill's Ma- 
rauders, 40¢; The Winter Line, 25¢; 
Omaha Beachhead, $1.50; The Admiral- 
ties, 40¢; Makin, 35¢; Guam, 35¢; Small 
Unit Actions, $1.25; St. Lo, $1.25. 


INFORMATION & EDUCATION 


Gallup Comes a Cropper 


Pollster George Gallup stuck his chin 
out not long ago and received two sharp 
raps before he could retreat in confusion. 
In one of his well known polls of public 
opinion Dr. Gallup came up with the 
startling statement that “if Army and Navy 
training programs included classroom work 
that would count as credit toward high 
school or college diplomas, there is evi- 
dence that volunteering would be con- 
siderably more popular.” 

He quoted cross-section percentages 
which tended to prove his point. To top 


<i 
it off, he wound up by stating ¢! Amy 
authorities, too, have raised the estion 


as to whether it is the proper f; 


; Mm of 
the Army to give the young man thing 
beyond basic drill, familiarity wis, weap 

. E 
ons and enough technical training ») maj. 


them soldiers.” 
First to squelch the public opi) on 
pert was Washington column Dr 


Cw 
Pearson, who seemed to think th 


nvone 

taking pot shots at the Army was | ching 
on his own private preserve. 

Said Pearson, “The Army's Information 

and Education branch was glad to hea 


that they should educate servicemen, by; 
they wanted to know one thing: Who; 
going to educate Dr. Gallup?” He quoted 
chapter and verse to show that thousands 
of servicemen have been and stil! are get 
ting credit for study through the Armed 
Forces Institute. 

Even more specific was Brig. Gen. C. ] 
“Buck” Lanham, I&E cnief, who wrote + 
The Washington Post: “Educational op 
poftunities have been available to members 
of the armed forces on a permanent basis 
since 1942. The core of the Army educa 
tion program is the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, which has available some 
380 correspondence and self-study courses 
in the elementary, high school, technical 
and college fields.” 

He pointed out that one out of ever 
seven members of the armed forces at pres 
ent is taking advantage of this service whi 
cumulative enrollments of USAFI tota 
some 1,700,000. Further, approximately 
30,000 soldiers are attending off-duty 
classes provided by the Army. 

As to soldiers getting credit for this 
work, “over 500,000 former service person 
nel have received academic credit at Ameri 
can public schools or have been granted 
high school diplomas on the basis of edu 
cational work completed through the Army 
education program. Current records indi 
cate that civilian schools are presently 
awarding over 59 high school diplomas a 
week to armed forces personnel.” 

Evidently the American Institute of 
Public Opinion arrived at some hasty and 
erroneous conclusions. A man’s oppo! 
tunity for education in the Army would 
seem to be limited only by his own desire 
and initiative. 


The “E”’ in 1&E 


“Education is our best weapon,” Gen 
eral Eisenhower said in a recent speech 
The Army therefore is utilizing its facili 
ties to give its men the opportunity to bet 
ter their education. The objective of thé 
Army information and education program 
is to make the American soldier the bes 
informed in any army, and to provide op 
portunities whereby he may be the best 
educated in any army. Such a well-rounded 
educational program cannot be accom 
plished overnight. 

The Army is taking full advantage o 
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's educational resources to bring 

n program up to the minute. 

\ e of just how the Army is ap- 

ts goal can be seen in its War- 

\ nmittee on the United States 

sces Institute (which, inciden- 

the heart of the education pro- 

he War-Navy Committee is com 

some of the nation’s outstanding 

du along with representatives of the 

re d Navy. The Committee estab- 

lish policies under which the United 

Grates Armed Forces Institute is operated. 

lhe desire for higher education by the 

. ; shown by his enrollment in 

ered by USAFI. There are, at 

some 350,000 men enrolled in 

ind an average of about 15,000 

ments each month. This is not 

s the enrollment was during the 

war. when we had armed services of about 

million men, but in comparison 

,cetime Army strength, one out of 

ven men is enrolled in the Army 
Education Program. 


Even the soldier in combat did not pass 
up the opportunity for getting a little extra 
education on the side. There are numer- 
ous stories told such as the one concerning 
the crew chief, in the Air Forces, who 


} 


studied his USAFI course while waiting 
for the return of his pilot and plane who 
were on a mission over the front lines. To- 
day the crew chief is a sophomore student 
under the GI Bill of Rights at a large mid- 
western university, thanks to USAFI. 

Correspondence courses are not the only 

feature of the “E” part of the IXE program. 
In both the continental United States, the 
occupied countries, and the Panama and 
Alaska areas, there are active classes going 
on during off-duty time. For example, in 
Japan, Korea, and the islands of the Pa- 
cific, as well as Germany and Austria, there 
ure well established schools with an ap- 
proximate attendance of 30,000. The 
schools are staffed by American civilian 
instructors, some military instructors who 
have an educational background from civil- 
ian life, and a few carefully screened 
nationals.” Requirements for instructors 
we high. Every instructor sent overseas 
has a minimum of two years’ teaching ex- 
perience. In these schools the soldier can 
nroll in any course in which he is inter- 
ested. The courses range from Shakespeare 
to Beginning Electricity. 

In the United States there are a number 
of education projects going on. For ex- 
ample, Ft. Warren, Wyo., is carrying on 
a full-scale evening school for its men. A 
number of men stationed at Ft. Eustis, Va., 
are taking extension classes from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Soldiers in the Military 
Dist of Washington are taking exten- 
sion classes from the University of Mary- 


] ’ 
‘and 


\nother interesting feature in the proc- 
being put into effect in the Army 
ils is a method of study for bed pa- 
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tients in which a projector is used. The 
pages of the textbook have been micro 
filmed and are thrown on the ceiling so 
that the patient may easily read the con 
tents. By merely pressing & button he can 
project the next page on the ceiling. Thus. 
though bedridden, the soldier can still 
study and improve himself. 


Army Talks for Sale 


Army Talks are now available to the 
public and may be ordered from the Su 
perintendent of Documents. Price is five 
cents per copy with 25 per cent off for 
quantity lots Cover 100). 





GROUND FORCES 





Leavenworth Under AGF 


The transfer of the Command and Staff 
College at Leavenworth from the War 
Department to AGF has meant little or no 
change in the operation of the “capstone 
of the AGF school system.” The transfer, 
made for the sake of economy and closer 
coordination, was merely another step in 
the reorganization of the War Department. 
The college’s operation now is directed by 
Gen. Jacob L. Devers, the AGF com- 
mander. Lieut. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow 
remains as commandant of the College. 

Founded in 1881 as the “School of Ap 
plication for Infantry and Cavalry,” Leav- 
enworth has provided the Army’s top lead 
ers in every war since. In World War I 
Leavenworth graduates carried major com- 
mand and staff loads in every campaign, 
not only in the major combat units but in 
theaters of operations and communications 
zones as well. Officers were graduated in 
accelerated numbers during the war, when 
the regular nine-month course was short- 
ened to two months. During the war staff 
work was emphasized, as distinguished 
from command functions. 

Reorganized last year, the College now 
is divided into four schools: Personnel, In 
telligence, Combined Arms, and Logistics. 
Regular courses were resumed in Sep 
tember. One three-months’ associate course 
designed for qualified officers of the civil- 
ian components begins each January. Next 
September extension courses will be re- 
sumed. 


Students for both regular and associate 
courses are chosen from all components. 
Selected from the highest rated officers 
eligible, they must have at least seven years 
of commissioned service including service 
in civilian components, and they must be 
under 41 and physically qualified for gen- 
eral service. 

The regular course prepares officers for 
command of divisions, corps and armies; 
for general staff duty with divisions, corps 
and armies and comparable levels in com- 
munications zones; and for duty on thea- 
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ter, zone 


of interior and War Department 
General Stati levels in the particular statt 
function in which they specialize at the 
College. The associate course is a con 
densed version of the regular course. Spe 
cial courses are offered for training mili 
tary attachés and instructors for other serv 
ice SC hools. 


Commemorative Stamp 


The epic of the 10Ist Airborne Divi 
sion’s detense of Bastogne has been com 
memorated in a memorial air-mail stamp 
issued by the Belgian government. The 
stamp pictures an airborne soldier backed 
by a flight of C-47s and the division in 
signe. The 101st Division Association is 
selling the stamps in this country at $2 
each. Proceeds from the sales in Europe 
are to be used to build a monument in 
memory of the men who died in defending 
Bastogne. 


New Troop Carrier Plane 


More than half of a rifle company, 12 
men to be exact, can ride comfortably in 
the Army’s new C-74 transport plane. A 
military adaptation of the four-engined 
Douglas Globemaster, the new giant was 
tested in February by the AAF, the Air 
borne Test Section of AGF Board No. 1, 
and the 82d Airborne Division at Ft. Bragg 
and near-by Pope Field. 

The new plane also can carry a cargo 
payload of 49,000 pounds and, adapted 
for hospital use, can accommodate 109 
litter cases accompanied by five attendants 
An elevator located behind the wing lifts 
24 men at a time into the plane. In a 
recent demonstration, 15 jeeps were loaded 
in this fashion, two at a time. 


Latest ‘Flying Jeep”’ 
During World War II Ground Forces 


units using planes for liaison and observa 
tion work were forced to content them 
selves with modifications of planes pri 
marily designed for civilian use. The 
“grasshoppers” rendered yeoman servic 
but a plane was needed that was tailor 
made for its duties. 

Latest addition to the “flying jeep” fam 
ily and one that is hoped to fill these needs 
is the Boeing L-15A. Designed for direc 
tion of artillery fire, reconnaissance, aerial 
photography, and emergency supply opera 
tions, the all-metal, two-man craft can op 
erate in and out of relatively small areas as 
well as in extreme temperatures. It is 
powered with a 125-horse Lycoming en- 
gine. 

With flaps fully extended it can clear a 
50-foot obstacle from a take-off space cf 
600 feet and similarly can land over a 
50-foot barrier, coming to a full stop in 
517 feet. A “pod” or gondola-like en 
closure houses the power plant, the pilot 
and the observer while a long boom ex 
tends back from the gondola to support two 
rudder controls. ‘There is full visibility 
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LEAVE US FACE IT .. . THE COLD, THAT IS 


On the left is the parka-encased face of Capt. Bill Evans, after two hours’ exposure to a 

47 below zero temperature. At right is an unidentified artillery major. An ice layer has 

formed on the muffler wropped about his face. Both photos were taken on AGF Task Force 
“Frigid’’ maneuvers in Alaska. 


from the gondola in all directions. 

By adding a supplementary fuel tank 
the little plane can remain aloft for five 
and one-half hours, cruising at 100 miles 
an hour. It can be knocked down quickly 
and carried on a 2%-ton truck. It can be 
towed glider-fashion by another plane at 
speeds up to 165 miles an hour. The en 
gine may be started prior to release from 
the tow plane. Skis or floats can replace 
the conventional landing gear. 


Alaskan Tests 


Thus far one incontrovertible fact has 
emerged from the Army Ground Forces 
maneuvers in Alaska and the Aleutians, 
known respectively as “Frigid” and “Willi 
waw.” That is that it gets damned cold up 
there, particularly in the winter. Other flat 
definitive statements will have to await the 
publication of the official reports on the 
findings of the task forces. 

But, unofficially, the officers and men 
who took part in the tests, as well as civil- 
ian technical observers and press corre 
spondents, have arrived at some fairly well 
substantiated conclusions. These indicate 
that a great deal of research and testing 
must be done on new equipment before 
extensive ground combat in arctic weather 
will be practicable. 

Most adaptable to freezing temperatures 
is the human body. No single piece of 
equipment stands up to cold as well as the 
Gl. But wars are not won by the mere 
ability of men to exist. They must be able 
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to fight and to fight they must have efh- 
ciently functioning weapons and vehicles. 
[hese we do not have, at present, anyway. 

Lubricants posed a big problem. At 40 
below and colder oil froze solid. One cor- 
respondent quoted a “Frigid” sergeant as 
saying, “I can pour oil out on the ground 
and come back in a few minutes, pick it 
up and beat a man to death with it.” 

Electrical wires became as brittle as un- 
cooked spaghetti. Batteries froze and tires 
became so rocklike that they could be 
chipped with a hammer. 

The BAR functioned fairly well on au- 
tomatic but not on slow fire. Light ma- 
chine guns failed to function on many oc 
casions. The hammers on .45 caliber pis- 
tols fell so slowly that they failed to 
detonate the cartridges. The M1 and the 
carbine seemed to be least bothered by the 
cold. Grenades and flares had a high per- 
centage of duds. 

Artillerymen had their troubles, too. 
Field pieces would fail to function when 
their traversing and elevating mechanisms 
froze. Sometimes a gun would take five 
to fifteen minutes to return to battery after 
firing. 

Tank operations were not impossible but 
were extremely difficult. Once the motors 
were started they had to be kept running, 
requiring large quantities of fuel. The 
optical instruments in the fire control de- 
vices would fog and freeze and at first gun 
turrets froze and refused to traverse. Tanks 
bogged down in deep snow and the ice on 


rivers often was too thin to sup} tank 
without bridging. In the summer: me the 
ground in the same terrain wou 
soft. In the Aleutians the spon 
afforded uncertain footing for 
though wider treads would hay 
All in all, present type tanks seer wite 
for arctic warfare. 

Several types of tents were test = 
of which was entirely satisfa A 
variety of sleeping bags, includiny 4 § 
hole job with a hood, arms and | 
tested. Again, the perfect solution has no 
been found. The layer principle of warm) 
in clothing proved most satisfactory and ; 
lot of progress was made in the clothing 
field. 

An off the cuff summary would seem ; 
indicate that: (1) the Arctic is ; place 
for our present tanks, winter or 


(2) logistic difficulties would seem to pr 
clude the movements of great masses of 
ground troops; (3) but the wide-open 
spaces are an ideal setup for airbor 


invasion. 


Air Indoctrination Courses 


A series of four-day air indoctrination 
courses for students at the Armed Forces 
Staff College, Command and Staff Colleg: 
and major AGF schools began at Ft. Ben 
ning last month. 

Conducted jointly by The Infantn 
School and the Tactical Air Command 
the courses emphasize the war-proved air 
ground team concept and embrace lates: 
methods of planning, directing and con 
trolling air attacks. Troops of the 82d 
Airborne Division, the Ninth Air Forc 
and The Infantry School are participating 

Highlights of the course, which featur 
student participation whenever feasibl 
include a battalion combat team parachut 
jump and a demonstration of air power and 
ground combat following the jump. 

Dates for the course and the correspond 
ing student groups are: 

Feb. 24-28 Armed Forces Stat 

College 
Command and Staff 

College 
The Infantry Schoo! 


March 24-29 


March 31-April 5 


April 7-11 The Armored Schoo! 
April 14-18 and = The Artillery Schoo! 
April 21-25 


The Ground Genera 
School 


April 28-May 2 


Infantrymen’s Combat Pay 


The proud possessors of the Combat In 
fantryman’s badge who reenlisted and wer 
assigned to other than an infantry outh! 
(excepting regiments of the Ist Cavalry 
Division and the Constabulary in Ger 
many) were losing their $10 a month ad 
ditional pay until recently when the Wa 
Department provided that men assigned « 
recruiting or similar duties could be desig 
nated as “basic assignment Infantry” and 
continue to draw Combat Infantryman 
pay. 
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uling does not affect former 

D with the Badge who enlist or 
their own volition to, say, the 

O ster Corps or Air Forces. Such 


the pay they were eligible for as 
n. How many of them there are 
, made public but the extra pay 
ed an added incentive for those 
the Combat Badge to reenlist 
yntry. 
me regulations are in force for 
are eligible to draw $5 extra as 
fantryman. 


ARTILLERY 


New Fire Control System 


| World War II infantrymen will 
that the welding of Infantry and 
\ into cohesive, hard-hitting teams 
rime factor in our final victory. In 
nfantry division the three 105mm. 
tzer battalions were normally paired 
ff, each with an infantry regiment. In the 
ff process the artillery forward ob 
became almost a part of the infantry 
ximent T /O. 
his scheme of employment proved so 
tful that it has become an accepted 
for future training. The only 
drawback from the forward observer's 
point of view was the protracted periods 
{ duty without relief and without time to 
p crew and gear in tiptop shape. Too, 
mortality rate among forward observers 
s high. 


[he continuance of the close Infantry 


\rtillery relationship has further impetus 
1) the new organization of the infantry di 
sion, at the same time giving the forward 
erver a break. Each of the division's 
5mm. batteries has had its officer per 
sonnel increased from four to a total of 
seven. The additional three officers per 
v will be forward observers in ground 
perations and will take over the naval fire- 
spotting duties in amphibious operations 
t were formerly allotted to JASCO 
Joint Assault Signal Company) personnel. 
\ further step toward simplifying the 
cooperation within the Infantry-Artillery 
team is undergoing test. In the past many 
Doughboys regarded their forward ob 
server as a sort of witch doctor, who mum 
bled some magic words into a radio and 
brought artillery fire down wherever the 
infantry wanted it. Present plans call for 
reducing the magic formula to a simple 
common denominator used by both 


br s in conducting fire. The Artillery 
Center at Ft. Sill is busy perfecting a 
method of fire control that can be used in 
all situations, whether from an OP, a for 
vard observer, or liaison plane. 

[lt is entirely feasible for the Infantry to 
Bdopt the system for the conduct of infan 
try tar fire and thereby develop one 


System for both artillery and mortar em 
loyment. With such a system the loss of 
an artillery forward observer with an in- 
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tantry outht would not be such a blow. An 
infantry ofhcer could take over the. dire« 
tion of artillery fire with reasonably accu 
rate results. This happened many times 
during World War II but the competent 
Infantry observer was not always available 
Indications are that the Infantry will go 
along and adopt the new fire control sys 
tem for its mortars. Much progress has al 
ready been made in this field at The In 
fantry School. 





ORC & ROTC 





Helping Hand from the Regulars 


Regular Army units and installations are 
to give all possible assistance to the or 
ganized reserves during the present period 
of organization, the War Department di 
creed in Circular No. 27, January 29, 
1947. The circular calls for the “closest 
possible cooperation between all echelons 
of the Army” and directs both Air Forces 
and Ground Forces to make their facilities 
available to organized reserve units. Clos« 
liaison between regular and reserve organi 
zations is prescribed in order that reserv: 
units will be informed of current plans 
and policies. 

The purpose of the directive is to insure 
that ample opportunity is provided every 
reserve officer, whether or not a member 
of an organized unit, “to participate in the 
civilian component program.” 





NATIONAL GUARD 





Slow Going But Steady 


[he postwar National Guard is sufter 
ing trom shortages of funds, personnel and 
equipment to the extent that the whole 
program has heavy going. In a statement 
at a commanders’ meeting called by Gen 
eral Eisenhower, Major General Butler B 
Miltonberger, Guard Bureau chief, men 
tioned specific difficulties the Guard is 
facing. 

“Reorganization of ground units is mak 
ing encouraging progress,” said General 
Miltonberger, “but is lagging behind 
earlier forecasts by about 50 per cent.” 

The shortage of Regular Army instruc 
tors, particularly officers, is plaguing the 
Guard. Out of 1,296 officers and 1,740 
enlisted instructors called for in the Guard 
troop list, only 216 officers and 526 men 
had been assigned by December 31, 1946. 

Fiscal shortages may place a limit on 
the number and sizes of units and training 
and allied projects may be dropped, in 
cluding permanent duty assistants to unit 
commanders, weekly company schools with 
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pay, training aids, Guard ofhcers training 
with the Regular Army, pre-camp schools, 
participation in National Rifle and Pistol 
Matches, and reduction of CPXs and con 
ferences of Adjutants General at Army 
Headquarters l roops attending summer 
camps during the fiscal year 1948 may 
have to be cut to 80,000 

Meanwhile the Federal recognition of 
Guard units was progressing steadily, if 
slowly. Connecticut, steeped in the min 
uteman tradition, led the parade with its 
102d Regiment of the 43d Division, the 
first to receive Federal recognition for all 
its units. In second place was the 169th, 
ilso of Connecticut and the 43d 

To lead the new Guard, the names of 
38 general officers (10 major generals and 
28 brigadiers) have been submitted to the 
Senate for confirmation by President Tru 
man, following appointment by the gover 
nors of their respective states and recogni 
tion by the War Department. This first 
increment will be followed by additional 
appointments as they are made 





OTHER BRANCHES 





CHEMICAL WARFARE CORPS 


Backbone of Reserves 
\t the beginning of World War II the 


Chemical Warfare Service Cit’s now a 
Corps) had 100 regular officers. At the 
peak of the war the Corps had 8,000 off 
cers. Thus the importance of reserve ofh 
cers to the Chemical Warfare Corps is 
apparent. The chief of the Corps, Maj 
Gen. Alden H. Waitt, has called them th« 
bac kbone ot the branch. Today there are 
5,000 officers in the Chemical Corps re 
serve aS against an expected 300 or less 
regulars when the integration program 1S 
completed. 


Typical American a Myth 


Rabble rousers and hate purveyors who 
use the phrase “one hundred per cent 
American” as their rallying cry may be dis 
mayed to learn that, anthropologically 
speaking, our national melting pot has thus 
far failed to produce a distinctive American 
type. 

When the Chemical Warfare Service 
needed information on head shapes and 
sizes in order to design.gas masks the heads 
of 3,000 enlisted men were measured 
Dr. Alice M. Brues reports the findings of 
the survey in the American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology. She lists five out 
standing types: 


1) A tall, thin-faced, narrow-headed 
type, commonest in those of British ex 
traction and typical of the South 

(2) A type of Scandinavian extraction, 
tall like the first, but with a wider face and 


head. This type is most frequently found 
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in West North Central States. 


3) A short type, round-faced and with 
a broad head, typical of Germanic, Rus 
sian and Slavic extractions and common 
mainly in the Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central States. 


+) The French and Mediterranean 
type, characterized by a narrow face and 
head and shortness of stature. This type is 
common in New England. 

5) A type that does not conform to 
any of the European extractions, and dis 
tinguished mainly by a broad face. In 
dicative of Indian admixture, this type 
abounds in Oklahoma and Texas. 

Unclassifiable were the ubiquitous Irish, 
who abound everywhere and are closest of 
all to the average of American measure- 
ments. 


CHAPLAINS 
Surplus Chapels 


Religious groups in need of a house of 
worship and unable or unwilling to await 
the end of the building crisis have had 
their eye on surplus GI chapels in the con 
tinental United States. Appeals to the 
Chief of Chaplains and the War Assets 
Administration have resulted in provisions 
for the disposal of surplus chapels to such 
groups provided they are used only for 
shrines or memorials or places of worship. 

Applications for purchase of a chapel 
that has been declared surplus must be 
made to the local office of the War Assets 
Administration who forwards it to the 
Chief of Chaplains for decision 


School Moved 


The Chaplains’ School has been moved 
to Carlisle Barracks, Pa., from Ft. Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. In all there are now four 
schools at Carlisle—the Adjutant General's, 
the Provost Marshal’s and the Army In 
formation Schools, as well as the Chap- 


lains’. 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Optiphone 


Details concerning an ingenious war- 
time device which permitted telephone 
communication over a narrow beam of 
white or dark red light have been recently 
released by the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer. 

[he equipment was used successfully 
toward the end of the war by General Pat- 
ton’s Third Army. It was designed for 
use as telephone link equipment or for 
point-to-point communication where laying 
of wire lines was impossible or impractica- 
ble and where radio silence was necessary. 

The equipment, named the Optiphone, 
provides single-channel, two-way, break-in 
speech communication and consists of an 
optical unit, a control unit, a storage bat- 
tery and a field telephone. The complete 
unit weighs 145 pounds. 
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Optical range is up to four miles during 
the day and up to seven miles at night 
with dark red filter, depending on at- 
mospheric conditions. The field telephone 
is used directly with the equipment for 
point-to-point communication. When the 
Optiphone is used as a telephone link 
equipment the telephone is used for moni- 
toring purposes. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


New Dress Uniforms Shown 


One of the six Quartermaster demon- 
stration teams that are making an Army- 
wide showing of proposed new blue dress 
uniforms for soldiers and new service uni- 
forms for Wacs, is now in Europe making 
a survey to determine the preference of 
prospective wearers in that theater. 

Each of the demonstration teams shows 
eight possible dress uniforms for soldiers 
and four proposed service uniforms for 
Wacs. Civilian researchers interview and 
poll the soldiers attending the demonstra- 
tions to determine their choices, likes and 
dislikes. 

Contrary to common opinion a blue 
dress uniform has always been authorized 
for soldiers. But to have it a soldier has to 
buy it. Now the War Department is pro- 
posing to issue a dress uniform. Hence the 
extensive showings of possible combina- 
tions of colors and styles. 

The uniforms have three basic colors: 
dark blue, medium blue, and light blue. 
Two styles are shown. One has stiff shoul- 
der epaulettes, cuff stripes for the sleeves, 
and longitudinal stripes on the trousers. 
The other set does not differ from the 
present uniform, except in color. 


Lost and Found 


Faith in the integrity of man is restored 
by a look at the records of the Lost and 
Found Department of the Quartermaster 
Depot at Kansas City, believed the largest 
of its kind in the world. The Army Ef- 
fects Bureau there lists more than 857,000 
cases of articles lost or found by Gls all 
over the world. One master sergeant, who 
left no forwarding address at discharge, 
actually went off and left a case of bour- 
bon whisky behind him. A diligent search 
found the missing sergeant and the whisky 
was forwarded posthaste. The grateful ex- 
noncom sent this note of appreciation, 
“Thank God, there’s one honest outfit in 
the Army.” 

An average of 1,900 requests for lost 
articles are received daily, of which 1,700 
have to be rejected. Prime reason for re- 
jections is that the claimant had no busi- 
ness with the article in the first place. Ex- 
amples—old bazooka shells, GI clothing, 
weapons of various sorts. 


Wearever Clothes 


Fire, water, mildew, sunlight and just 
plain ordinary wear are the main enemies 


| 
ot Army clothing, tentage and fab 
rics. The Quartermaster Biolo and 
Textile Laboratories are conduct: ~ thei; 
own private war against these {. . with 
results to date that are gratifying 
Biggest step has been the disco that 
the application of certain fir 


istant 
treatments to cotton textiles simu!t: > ously 
guards the fabrics against mildew « :mage. 


Preliminary investigations indi that 
equally satisfactory results may be obrained 
with wool. Ultimate goal is a one-shop 
treatment that will make textiles simu). 
taneously capable of resisting fire. water. 
mildew, sunlight, shrinkage, and possibly 
abrasion. If the 30-year man of the future 
can keep his waistline down he may find 
himself wearing the same uniform from 
enlistment to discharge. But is that good? 


Food Handlers Frozen 


In an effort to make its eating facilities 
messes in name only the Army has made 
cooking a lifetime job. Henceforth trained 
mess personnel will not be subject to trans. 
fer to other jobs and their grades and pay 
have been raised. The change grew out of 
a year-long study by a committee of res 
taurant, hotel and wholesale food experts, 
headed by John L. Hennessy, chairman of 
the board of the Statler Hotel system. 

The Army did not go along with an 
other recommendation of the committee 
establishment of a special food service 
corps. 


Repatriation 


From coral sepulchers and jungle graves, 
from desert tombs and forest vaults, thou- 
sands of America’s World War II dead will 
begin their last, long ride home this Au 
gust. 

The Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, which is in charge of the vast repatrie 
tion operation, expects that the bodies of 
Pearl Harbor casualties, now resting in 
Hawaiian cemeteries, will reach the San 
Francisco Port of Embarkation about Au- 
gust 18. Those who lie in the Henn 
Chapelle cemetery in Belgium are sched- 
uled to arrive at New York about August 
25. 

Only the remains of those whose retum 
is requested by next of kin will be brought 
back to the United States for final burial 
in either private or national cemeteries. 
It is estimated that about 80 per cent of 
our war dead will be so returned while the 
remainder will be interred permanently 
overseas. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Permanent Branch 


Special Services Division—a War De 
partment agency originally established 
cooperate with civilian agencies interested 
in the welfare of the soldier—got its stat 
in World War I under the guidance # 
Dr. Raymond Fosdick, civilian aide © 
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Pershing. In 1941] the need re- 
nd an agency known as Morale 
the AGO was established. Later 
,amed Special Services and be 
of the War Department's ad 

jnistrative services. Still later the Infor- 

ae Education part of the Special 


Cor rogram was split off and became 
an ndent section of the War De 
vert Special Staff. 
"Now Special Services is to be a per 
manent administrative service of the War 
Department under the name Office, Chief 
f Special Services, with Brig. Gen. Russel 
8. Reynolds continuing as chief. It will 
have Army-wide functional responsibility 
for the Army Exchange Service, the Army 
Motion Picture Service, operating liaison 
with the USO and its member agencies, 
yperating liaison with the American Red 
Cross, and the Army Recreational Service. 
Special Services supervises athletics 


service clubs, libraries, music, manual arts 
soldier shows and USO-Camp Shows, rest 
and recreational centers for the Army in 
all theaters and areas. The Army Centra! 
Welfare Fund is a Special Services func 
tion. Its athletic interests include the 
Army's Olympic Committee 


USO-Comp Shows 


USO-Camp Shows played in 42 coun 
ries during World War II and in the 
European Theater in 1945, 53 million sol 
diers attended 113,000 performances. 

The last group of performers have re 
turned from ETO and henceforth shows 
in Europe will be put on by soldiers and 
American civilians assisted by native per 
formers. USO-Camp Shows will continue 
to tour the Pacific where native talent is 
unavailable and perform at Army and 
veterans’ hospitals in the United States 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Liaison Committee 


The Transportation Corps Board has 
created a special committee on educational 
and industrial liaison, to keep the Board 
abreast of the latest scientific and industrial 
developments as they affect military trans 
portation. 


PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL 
ROTC Units 
Six new Military Police ROTC units 


ill be activated this fall if present plans 
of the Provost Marshal General’s Office 
materialize. Schools scheduled for new 
nits include the University of California 
an Jose College, Loyola of New Orleans, 
exas University, St. Lawrence Univer- 
ity, and Columbia University. These units 
have been approved for activation by Army 
round Forces and school authorities will 
be asked to give final approval. 
At present the MPs have ROTC units 
t the universities of Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
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Michigan and Michigan State, with a total 
advanced course strength of 221. Summer 
camp for advanced students will be held at 
Ft. Sheridan, Ill., this summer. 


Guardhouses 


Staff supervision of guardhouses and 
stockades in the Army has been transferred 
from The Adjutant General’s Office to the 
Office of the Provost Marshal General, 
with the Military Police Division being 
made responsible for this function. Per- 
sonnel of the Guardhouse Branch will visit 
places of confinement periodically to ren- 
der all possible service to post commanders, 
provost marshals and military police re 
sponsible for guardhouse duty. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Bridge-Tube for Frisco Bay 


Immediate construction of a six-lane 
combination causeway-tube across San 
Francisco Bay has been recommended tx 
the Secretaries of War and Navy by a 
six-man board of officers of both services 
The plan would relieve trafic congestion 
in a vital military area. A long-range 
integrated rapid transit plan for the entire 
Bay area was also urged. 


Developmental Trends 


Making Ft. Belvoir a stop on a tour of 
Army installations, Hanson Baldwin of 
The New York Times describes an “am 
bitious development program embracing 
everything from infrared-ray ‘sniperscopes’ 
to 150-ton military bridges.” 

Baldwin says that there are “paradoxical 
trends” in earth-moving and road-building 
equipment. On the one hand, the need is 
for more powerful machines of greater ca- 
pacity than anything used up to now. On 
the other hand there is a crving need for 
machinery light enough to be airborne. 
While these conflicting needs have not 
been filled as vet, wonderful things are 
being done with light metal alloys and 
with plastics. Even plastic landing mats 
and pipe lines are being studied. 

“Other developments,” he said, “are 
myriad. A hand (or foot) operated, knap 
sack-carried water-purification unit with a 
diatomite (clay-earth) filter that will re- 
move all types of impurities (including 
the Japanese ‘blood fluke’ that caused some 
illness in the Pacific) has been developed 
for use by a man or a squad. A sea-water 
distillation unit . . . has been perfected to 
the point where it will produce 270 pounds 
of potable water per pound of fuel. 

“One of the most promising fields of in 
vestigation is in infrared and heat-detection 
equipment. The sniperscope . . . has al- 
ready been improved and lightened. . . 
But . . . the objective is to utilize militarily 
the real so-called ‘invisible’ light by pick- 
ing up without the use of an infrared il- 
luminating source the natural heat radia- 
tion that emanates from tanks, personnel 
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and other military targets. Such a devel 
opment would turn night into day and 
revolutionize the ground battleheld.” 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
And Unto Rust... 


Top Ordnance officials are frankly wor 
ried about the fate of thousands of reserve 
vehicles, ammunition, and other equip 
ment that is sitting in open fields for lack 
of proper storage facilities. There simply 
is not enough storage space or maintenance 
personnel to take proper care of the stored 
matériel. The elements will reduce much 
of it to junk within the next few years. 

The Army is between the horns of a 
dilemma in the problem of this equipment 
Would it be, better to get rid of most of it 
while there is still a market and keep a 
small but steady flow of more modern 
equipment flowing to the Army? Or should 
we hang on to what we have? Common 
sense would seem to dictate the former 
course but past experience with peacetime 
economy waves indicates that it might be 
better to cling to the bird in the hand. 

Meanwhile, Ordnance will urge a re 
vision of plans for storage facilities, or 
junking of much matériel. The whole 
situation is a melancholy example of the 
waste inherent in war. As Maj. Gen 
Everett S. Hughes, Chief of Ordnance, has 
said, “Economics and war just don’t mix.” 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
The Nation’s Health 


Final tabulations on the results of medi 
cal examinations for induction into the 
Army during World War II paint a dreary 
health picture for the wealthiest nation in 
the world. As reported in Newsweek one 
third of the 15,000,000 men called be 
tween the ages of 18 and 37 were 4-Fs on 
either mental or physical grounds. Of 
these, half a million had disablements so 
obvious that they didn’t get past their draft 
boards. Of the 4,500,000 turned down by 
Army doctors one-third were ruled out 
mentally; of these more than 676,000 
were of subnormal intelligence and more 
than 865,000 had disabling neuropsychi 
atric difficulties. , 

On the physical side, chief causes for 
rejection were muscle and bone deformi 
ties and heart ailments. Twenty-four men 
out of every thousand (total, 367,000) had 
crippling defects such as twisted spines or 
amputations. Heart trouble, mainly systolic 
murmurs, was present in 317,000 cases, 
or 2] per thousand. Seventeen out of 
every thousand, or 260,000 had hernia. 

There were 254,000 cases of syphilis, 
235,000 severe nerve injuries, mainly from 
infantile paralysis, 234,000 men had bad 
eyes, 189,000 were at least partially deaf, 
and 130,000 suffered from tuberculosis. 
Three out of every thousand were greatly 
underweight and two were overweight. 

Other important causes for rejection: 
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mainly flat or clubfeet, 
64,700; kidney 
53,300; glandular 
disturbances, 45,300; varicose veins, 48, 


foot ailments, 
65,700: stomach trouble, 


Ww urinary weaknesses 


200; venereal diseases other than syphilis, 
18,400; and hemorrhoids, 19,300. 


| he UW AC duc 


! 
small size, 


to its comparatively 


maintained higher physical 
standards for induction and about half of 
its applicants were refused. Top cause, as 
for the men, was psychiatric reasons, with 
the same ratio of one out of three. Sec 


n WAC 


about 16 per cent of the 


ond big factor rejections was 
gynecological; 


1 
reyects had Sorne evnecologic or genito 


NEW AAF GIANTS 


Army planes are getting bigger and better. Two new jet-propelled bombers, one of the 
flying wing type, and a new huge cargo plane either are undergoing flight and ground tests 
er are nearing completion. Pictured at top is the YB-49, a jet-propelled, eight-engined flying 
wing. It has neither tail nor fuselage and is a companion model to the B-35, which is 
| identical except for having conventional propeller engines. Center is the XC-99, a six-engined 
| job capable of carrying 100,000 pounds or 400 passengers. It is the cargo brother of the 
B-36. Bottom picture shows the new four-engined, jet-propelled bomber known as the XB-46. 
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trouble. Third important cause 
was underweight or overweight, although 
more women were overweight than men. 
Five times more women than men had 
bad teeth. 

All in all the results point to room for 
vast improvement in our national health 
standards. Many have suspected that such 
was the case but the cold, black and white 
figures are disturbing indeed. 


urinary 


More Nurses 


Appointment of 300 nurses in the grade 
of second lieutenant, AUS, even if they 
have not had prior service, has been au 
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thorized by the War Departm \ 
authorized was the appointme: 
dieticians also in the grade of s¢ 
tenant. 
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“Flight Plan: 1947” 


A rather complete picture of the AAP. 
plans for the current year is giv n 
article by Gen. Carl Spaatz in the Februany 
issue of Air Forces. 

Writes Gen. Spaatz: “In 1947 \ 
Reserve Training Program plans 
training of 120,000 enlisted n ind 
50,000 officers. The officers will compris 
22,500 pilots, 11,065 other rated persoy 
nel, and 16,444 non-rated personnel. T} 
Reserve personnel, plus the Air Nationa 
Guard and the Regular Army Air For 
will provide a force of 1,500,000 men.” 

Out of 121 proposed Air Force training 
installations, 62 have been activated and 
14 others authorized. The remaining 45 
are under consideration. 

The AAF’s research and development 
program will include the fields of super 
sonic speeds, the application of nuclear 
energy to aircraft propulsion, and the “c 
tection and control of weapons in the fi 
of guided missiles.” 

In the guided missile field, writes Ge: 
Spaatz, the AAF has “a well-established 
plan which includes the thorough develo 
ment of each class of guided missiles. Px 
search and development are under way t 
produce surface-to-surface, surface-to-air 
and air-to-air missiles capable of covering 
all stratefic and tactical ranges 
Progress has been gratifying and 
AAF is already firing an experimental! mis 
sile designed to destroy the highest flying 
aircraft of the present day.” 


Tailor-Made Weather 

Weather can be made to order in ¢! 
AAF’s new climatic hangar, nearing con 
pletion at Eglin Field, Fla., home of th 
Proving Ground Command. Built to test 
new equipment, temperature within th 
hangar can be set as low as 70 below ze! 
to as high as 165 above. 

Completely assembled aircraft will be 
tested in simulated windstorms of velo 
ties up to 100 miles per hour in combi 
nation with sleet, snow, rain and san 
storms. Artificial sunlight equivalent 
high noon on the desert can be simulated 
The hangar will probably be in operation 
by the middle of the summer. 


More Regular Commissions 


The Air Forces plans to commission 4P 
proximately 10,000 officers in the Hegulat 
Army as its share of the 50,000 authorize¢ 
the War Department by Congress Most 
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will be 


commissioned during 


the 591 names announced in 

; a “token list,” Maj. Gen. Fred 
. n. Assistant Chief of Air Staff 
nel, said that delays in process 

tions had limited the number of 
mmissioned to date. Rescreen- 

vious applicants, as well as the 
reening of officers who applied 
extension period, which ended 

now being completed for con 
ntegration in May and again in 


Weather Men Wanted 


\ ute shortage of trained weather 
ers | has led the AAF to authorize the 
tu :ctive duty of all former weather 
ih if they so request). Qualified off- 
ther branchgs and services will be 
fered AUS commissions in the AAF in 
wivalent ranks. Eight hundred eighty- 

three meteorologists and aerologists are 


U.S. Has New Map of the World 


It hasn’t quite reached the stage where 
can pick one up at the corner filling 

m but accurate maps of any part of 

world are available for flyers the world 

This disclosure was made at the 

nt meeting of the Provisional Inter- 
nal Civil Aviation Organization at 

Montreal. 

\laj. Gen. Lawrence S. Kuter, on leave 
rom the AAF to represent the United 
States at the meeting, said that any air 
nan in any part of the world could ob 
tain from the chart-issuing offices of any 
ther country a regional chart similar to 
those issued for many years by the Civil 
\eronautics Association in Washington 
for all parts of the United States and most 
U. S. territories. 


[he maps are scaled at a million to one 
ibout sixteen miles to the inch. They 
show elevations and contours and are of 
: standard size. Distances and heights are 


n teet 


The map is largely the result of Army 
ind Navy photo-reconnaissance flying dur- 
ng the war. Mapping cameras gathered 
data in a few hours that would have taken 
vears to accumulate on the ground. The 
polar regions are included as well as all 
parts of Russia pertinent to air travel. 

Sources of Russian data are secret, al- 
though some help was volunteered by 
Soviet cartographers. Some Russian offi- 
tials are said to be surprised, and dis- 
pleased, by the amount of information on 
their country that is now available the 
rs and aviation officials the world 


ugh compiled for strategic and 
ical reasons the U. S. has made a free 
gitt the basic charts to all countries. 


All } 


date 


’ 
tac 


agreed to keep the maps up to 
their own territories. 
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Polar Supply by Sea 


As the first ships of the Navy's “Opera 
tion Highjump,” 1947 Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, left Little America on the first leg of 
the trip home, Rear Adm. Richard H. 
Cruzen, operational commander, expressed 
to U.S. newsmen his belief that the opera 
tion had accomplished all its primary mis 
sions. 


“Operation Highjump” proved first of 
all, said the admiral, the feasibility of sup- 
plying a polar base by sea, although he 
conceded that extensive modifications of 
ships might be necessary. Primarily, hulls 
would have to be thickened to make them 
comparable to those of the current ice 
breakers. The other major accomplish 
ment, he declared, was the invaluable 
training for Polar operations of the 4,000- 
odd personnel involved. In the past two 
months, these men have learned and per 
fected a modus operandi for the frigid 
climes. 

Entirely separate from the Navy's expe 
dition under the over-all command of Rear 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd, and entirely un 
official as far as the U.S. government is 
concerned, is a second Antarctic expedition 
which was to leave in Januarv for the Mar 
guerite Bay area of Antarctica. Led by 
Comdr. Finn Ronne, a U.S. Naval officer 
now on inactive duty, this expedition will 
have the use of one Navy ship lent to it by 
act of Congress. 

The British already have a survey and 
weather station in the Marguerite Bay 
area, but have indicated their willingness 
to work out an arrangement there with the 
Ronne expedition. Other countries which 
are reported to be sending expeditions to 
the Antartic include Soviet Russia, Argen 
tina, Chile, Australia and Norway 


Ice Too Much For Sub 


The submarine Sennet was forced to 
abandon its attempts to penetrate the ice 
pack around Little America, and has 
headed back home. 

After five days of battling the ice in the 
wake of the other ships of the central task 
group of the expedition, the Sennet was 
taken back to the vicinity of Scott Island 
to conduct underwater studies of tem 
peratures, salinity and microscopic life 
there. 


Balloon Ascent Planned 


In the exploration of the atmosphere, 
as part of its program of high-altitude re 
search in chemistry and physics, the Navy 
will employ clusters of balloons designed 
to lift a gondola of scientific instruments 
and two observers to an altitude of 100,000 


feet. The Office of Naval Research has en 
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tered into a contract for construction of 
the balloons, and for the services of Dr 
Jean Piccard, noted aeronaut. 

One hundred balloons, each 57 feet in 
diameter, will support the 400-pound 
aluminum gondola, its equipmens, Dr. Pic 
card and a Navy pilot not yet named 

If successful, the cluster balloons would 
erase the previous high-altitude record set 
in 1935 by Capt. Albert W. Stevens and 
Capt. Orvil A. Anderson of the Army, 
who hold the distinction of having as 
cended higher than any other humans 
72,395 feet. Use of clusters of balloons 
Dr. Piccard believes, gives greater contro] 
and eliminates inflation hazards as_ the 
higher, rarefied regions are reached. 

It is planned that the “skyhook” labora 
tory will be held at an altitude of 100,000 
feet for several hours, while controlled 
scientific measurements are made, some 
thing impossible in unmanned _ balloons 
and rockets streaking at mile-a-second 
speeds. 

The Navy sponsored ascent 1S planned 
in mid-June from Naval Air Station 
Ottumwa, Iowa. It will be Dr. Jean Pic 
card’s first trip to the stratosphere since 
1934, when he and his pilot wife, Jean 
nette, ascended to 57,979 feet 


Three-Dimension Pictures 

Chree-dimensional photography is now 
a reality. The Navy has been conducting 
intensive research along the lines of a 
camera bug’s utopian dreams. The result 
is Trivision, a process which produces 
three-dimensional pictures. 

This means that an observer can sec 
partially around an object in a film with 
out the use of stereoscopes, polaroid help 
or any other viewing aid. For the past six 
years, the U.S. Naval Photographic Serv 
ice and Douglas F. Winnek have been 
working on the process originally patented 
by him in 1934. 

In the patent process, a picture Is taken 
in an ordinary camera, but the film has 
been prev iously treated with a special sur 
face consisting of thousands of minute 
lenses. It is this transparent film, with its 
many minute lenses, that actually records 
a great many glimpses of the scene photo 
graphed. Thus, when the film is devel 
oped, the observer actually “looks around” 
objects by merely moving his head to one 
side. 

Complete 100 per cent third-dimension 
is composed of approximately 80 per cent 
displacement (binocular vision achieved 
through the lenticular surfaces), 10 per 
cent lighting and 10 per cent movement 
either by the observer himself or of the 
film). The Trivision film can be supplied 
in black and white or in color, and no spe 
cial darkroom technique is required 


Atom Ships To West Coast 


Some of the target ships used in the tests 
of the atom bomb at Bikini last summer 
may be towed without crews to Hawaii 
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and the West Coast for radiological and 
mechanical examination. 

Rear Adm. William S. Parsons, the 
Navy's director of atomic defense, says the 
Navy yards at Pearl Harbor, Puget Sound 
and San Francisco will be given experience 
in handling the radioactive ships, which 
he declares are too valuable scientifically 
to be scuttled. 

[he trip across the Pacific would require 
seamanship of the highest degree, since no 
men could live aboard the ships to set 
their courses. Tow lines might easily be 
parted by bad weather, leaving the empty 
vessels floundering about in the ocean. 


Problems in Naval Aviation 


Naval aviation has many problems all 
its own, and aeronautical advancements 
must be carefully examined to determine 
which can be used or converted for naval 
use, said Rear Adm. L. C. Stevens at a 
recent meeting of the Institute of Aero 
nautical Sciences in New York. 

“The transition to jet propulsion in 
naval carrier aircraft, which is now going 
out, is a prime example,” Adm. Stevens 
said. “The comparatively poor static thrust 
of jet engines enhances the difficulty of 
launching from the restricted flight deck 
areas.” Rocket boosters might shorten 
take-off distances but to date none has 
been developed that can be satisfactorily 
stored at sea or that are free from smoke 
and fumes. Catapults might be used, but 
the weight and minimum flying speed of 
probable future jet aircraft will necessarily 
lead to very heavy catapults. 

One phase of electronic automatic con- 
trol of aircraft, of special interest to naval 
aviation, is concerned with all-weather 
carrier operation. The rolling and pitch- 
ing motion of the ship not only adds to the 
dificulty of blind landing itself, but also 
complicates the control problem by im- 
posing the necessity of stabilizing certain 
types of shipboard devices that might be 
used in a blind-landing control system. 

“The design of guided missiles for use 
from ships and from naval aircraft in- 
cludes many unique problems. There is 
the obvious condition of launching from 
a moving platform, which, even if gyro- 
stabilized, is still displaced in space,” Adm. 
Stevens stated. Another condition is the 
limited space on shipboard, necessitating 
compactness of launching devices, and 
maximum efficiency in stowage. 


.. . And See The World 


How’s this for duty? 

The USS Perry, one of the Navy's 
newest destroyers, was commissioned in 
January 1946. She crossed the Atlantic in 
June 1946. Since then, and in rapid suc- 
cession, she has visited the following ports 
in order, with stopovers of a day to six days 
in most of them: 

Plymouth, England; Scapa Flow and In- 
vergordon, Scotland; Goteborg, Sweden; 
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Aalborg and Copenhagen, Denmark; 
Stockholm, Sweden, via the Kiel Canal 
to Antwerp, Belgium; Amsterdam, Hol- 
land; LeHavre, France; Southampton, 
Plymouth and Dartmouth, England; Lis- 
bon, Portugal; Gibraltar; Naples, Italy; 
Palermo, Sicily; Trieste and Venice, Italy; 
Pola, Yugoslavia; Trieste, Taranto and 
Naples, Italy; Malta; Gabes Bay, Tunisia; 
Salerno and Naples, Italy; Capri; Durazzo 
Bay, Albania; back to Naples and then to 
Ixmir and Marmaris, Turkey; Beirut, Le- 
banon; Athens. 

When last heard from, the Perry was 
steaming westward again, into the Med- 
iterranean. 


MARINE CORPS 
Marines to Maneuver 


The 2d Marine Division, now exercising 
at Cherry Point, N. C., is scheduled to 
leave this month for the Navy’s big base 
at Guantanamo, Cuba. It will engage in 
amphibious maneuvers at Culebra with 
portions of the Atlantic Fleet. It wil be the 
first big maneuver to be held in East Coast 


waters since before the war. 
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Tunnel Warfcre 


In the midst of all the hue and cry about 
guided missiles, airborne armies, super- 
sonic jet propulsion and rocket ships a 
Johns Hopkins University chemist has 
struck a down-to-earth note. In fact, Dr. 
Donald H. Andrews does not content him- 
self with coming down to earth but actu- 
ally burrows right in. 

He foresees future wars fought under- 
ground, with sneak attacks from the bowels 
of the earth, through long-distance tunnels 
blasted by atomic “disintegrator guns.” 
This latest Buck Rogers conception, said 
Dr. Andrews, will first have to be devel- 
oped to withstand the force of the atomic 
energy it shoots into the earth to dig the 
tunnels. Also, means will have to be found 
to overcome the radioactivity present after 
the tunnels are blasted. Dr. Andrews be- 
lieves these problems can be solved in the 
next 20 years. 

“With all the developments in trans 
portation in the air and on the surface of 
the earth,” complained the chemist, “no- 
body has paid much attention to the pos- 
sibilities underground.” He believes we 
should study the possibilities of tunnels 
right now. 


Atom-Proof Canal 


An atom-proof Panama Canal, which 
would resist earthquake shocks or atomic 
weapon attacks, is being sought in Har- 
vard University’s engineering laboratories, 
according to a United Press story from 
Cambridge, Mass. 


= 

Working under Governmen: order 
three scientists and a staff of engincers ang 
technicians soon will begin experimens 
with specially designed electron: testing 


equipment. Some time this year they wij} 
report to Congress on the advis 
(1) Digging a new sea-level cay 
the Isthmus. 
(2) Converting the present cana! iny 
a sea-level waterway. 
(3) Constructing a third set of locks 
Prof. Arthur Casagrande, who heads th. 
project, said that during World War |] 
destruction of the canal was a constan 
threat to the Allies, and that new weapons 
increase the danger a hundredfold 


lity of 


ACTOSS 


Military Director 
Under the new Atomic Energy Con 


mission, which took over frem the Man 
hattan District at the first of the year, on. 
of the key jobs is that of director of th 
division of military application, top mili 
tary slot in the new setup. The director 
will be the key figure in the commission's 
relations with the Army and Navy and 
will work hand in glove with the Militan 
Liaison Committee. He will take over 
many of the functions previously executec 
exclusively by Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves 
former head of the atomic energy project 

To this important post, Commission 
Chairman David E. Lilienthal has named 
Col. James McCormack, Jr., 36-year-old 
West Point graduate and former chief o 
the politico-military survey in the War D: 
partment’s Plans and Operations Division 
The new appointee to the $14,000-a-year 
job was a Rhodes Scholar in 1935, fo 
lowing his graduation from the Point in 
1932, and also received a Master of Sci 
ence degree from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1937. An Engineer, he 
filled important staff positions during the 
war and was assigned to Gen. Bradley's 
European headquarters. 

At a press conference announcing Co 
McCormack’s appointment, Mr. Lilientha 
emphasized the importance of the militar 
director's post. The Commission, he said 
plans to use the director, not as a mere pro 
duction “boss,” but as a full staff member 
of the Commission who, while specializing 
in military problems, will participate with 
other staff members in the planning, © 
view, and evaluation of all phases of the 
Commission’s work. 

“The Division of Military Application. 
said Mr. Lilienthal, “will be concemed 
with the broad and complicated interrels 
tionships between military planning 2n¢ 
the research, development and production 
programs of the Commission.” 

Here’s how the military and civilian 
functions of the Commission wil! work 
Ideas for new weapons will continue ' 
come primarily from Army and Navy ® 
search organizations, although these 


through the creation of the Joint R« search 
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pment Board under Dr. Vanne- 

now are closely linked with civil- 

sts. Too, as Secretary Patterson 

bs juestions of future atomic weap- 
ns jepend on international control 


weapons idea has been gene 

ill go to the Atomic Energy Com 

through the Military Liaison 
Cor e. Col. McCormack will be the 
ter,” so to speak, for these negotia- 
\ctually the Army-Navy-Commis- 


siot tionship is even closer, through a 
" tie-up with Dr. Bush’s board. 
\ all, indications point to a broad 
u understanding between the Com- 
mission and the Services and any fears that 


tary aspects of atomic energy might 

shed aside or ignored would appear 
undless. 

Guided Missiles Planning Group 


Planning for the nation’s research and 


Jevelopment programs on guided missiles 
s being done by a Joint Research and De- 
velopment Board Committee under the 


hairmanship of Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
resident of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

[he committee, which includes both 
in and military scientific leaders, is 
2ed with the “continuing study, 

valuation, improvement, and_ allocation 
f research and development programs on 
guided missiles in relation to the over-all 
ms of the national defense effort and to 
available and potential store of scien- 
tiie information, personnel and facilities, 
eading to the formulation of an integrated 
program in this field.” 

Each of the four Army and Navy groups 
vhich have been most concerned with the 
guided missiles program is represented on 
the committee by high-ranking officers. 
They are: Vice Adm. A. W. Radford, 
leputy chief of Naval Operations for Air; 
Vice Adm. G. F. Hussey, Jr., chief of the 
Navy's Bureau of Ordnance; Brig. Gen. 
\. R. Crawford, of the Army Air Forces; 
and Brig. Gen. H. B. Sayler of Army 
rdnance. In addition to Dr. Compton, 
vilian members of the guided missiles 
ard include Dr. H. L. Dryden, of the 
National Bureau of Standards, and Dr. 
E. R. Gilliland, of MIT. 

The Joint Research and Development 
Board, of which Dr. Vannevar Bush is 
nterservice coordinating group for scien- 
the research and development and is an 
agency of the Secretaries of War and 
Navy. Prior to its establishment, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff appointed a Com- 
tee on New Weapons and Equipment, 
1 responsibility for the coordinating 
k. Under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
lley Dewey, this group made recom- 
mendations on guided missiles which have 
turned over to the new group. The 

imittee on guided missiles held its 
frst ting December 19, 1946. 
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Investigators Wanted 


The deadline for direct AUS commis 
sions for individuals qualified to serve as 
investigators or interrogators in Europe 
has been extended to March 31. The ex 
tension was made in an effort to procure 
only fully qualified personnel for war 
crimes investigation work. 

Out of 60 available commissions only 
21 have been filled. Qualifications for va 
cancies in the grades of captain, first lieu 
tenant and second lieutenant include: 
twelve or more months active military duty 
as an agent in the Army Counter Intelli 
gence Corps; at least 12 months of in 
vestigation or interrogation experience, 
civilian or military; a law degree. 


GERMANY 
The Role of I&E 


As the average age and schooling of 
occupations. drops, the role of the Army’s 
Information and Education program in 
Germany assumes greater importance. Ac 
cording to figures gathered by I&E’s atti 
tude-research section, reported in The New 
York Times, 58 per cent of the enlisted 
men in Germany are 20 years old o1 
younger. Nineteen per cent had seven 
years schooling or less, 17 per cent finished 
the eighth grade and 24 per cent finished 
high school. Only four per cent had any 
college training. 

Four out of every five officers, on the 
other hand, were 25 or older, 22 per cent 
finished high school and 59 per cent had 
some college education or were college 
graduates. Only 14 per cent attended less 
than a full high school course. 

Prime jobs for I&E, therefore, are to 
foster an intelligent attitude among troops 
toward their occupation mission and to 
aid them in continuing their schooling. 
The latter was the compelling factor in 
many reenlistments. There are now al 
most 1,700 men attending consolidated 
command schools under full-time instruc 
tors, and 6,700 taking correspondence or 
self-teaching courses for high school or 
college credit. 

To guide the soldier in his occupation 
role I&E offers a six-hour troop-information 
program when the replacement arrives in 
Germany and a weekly orientation lecture 
thereafter. Further impetus is given the 
program by The Stars and Stripes, with a 
circulation of more than 80,000, some 
seventy unit publications, and the Army’s 
radio network of six stations. 

Although the soldier’s information pro 
gram thus far has been formally separated 
from the Office of Military Government's 
program of German information-control, 





it is expected that General Clay will in 
stitute a closer relationship between these 
two interrelated organizations. 





FOREIGN FORCES 





BRITAIN 


Peacetime Training Program 


Great Britain's peacetime draft program 
is as radical a departure from British tra 
dition as universal military training would 
be in this country. But Britain, a battle 
ground during the past war, has seen the 
need whereas the U.S., as vet, has not. 

The British program for training calls 
for 18 months of compulsory service for 
ill men reaching the age of 18 and will 
take effect on January 1, 1949. Until 
then the present system of two years of 
military service will be tapered off to merge 
into the 18-month plan. 

The permanent peacetime strength of 
Britain’s armed forces will be around the 
1,250,000 mark for some time to come 


GERMANY 


Kesselring Lauds Anzio Forces 


The Allied troops who clung tenaciously 
to the battered bit of Italian coast that was 
Anzio received high tribute recently from 
their erstwhile enemy’s leader. In a prison 
camp interview Field Marshal Albert 
Kesselring, former German commander in 
chief in Italy, said, “Anzio was the enemy's 
epic of bravery, just as ruined Cassino was 
ours.” 

Kesselring said the Anzio forces inflicted 
40,000 casualties on his troops, 5,000 of 
them killed. The Nazi general also said 
that Anglo-American troops would have 
been “doomed” if they had overextended 
themselves and tried to push the initial 
beachhead into the Alban Hills. 

Kesselring shouldered the blame for the 
lack of a preinvasion alarm, saying a suc 
cession of false reports had wearied his 
men and that he was afraid he was crying 
“Wolf” once more. 

He praised American intelligence, his 
actual battle order corresponding almost 
exactly with that estimated by G-2, VI] 
Corps. He disclosed that the three Allied 
divisions at Anzio—the British lst and the 
American 3d and 45th—beat off an at 
tack in February 1944 by ten of the 30 di 
visions the Germans then had in Italy. 

“The excellent coordination of the 
enemy air force and navy gunfire with the 
forces on land created a decisive effect,” 
said Marshal Kesselring. “We felt we were 
opposed by equals. Our enemy was of the 
highest quality.” 
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SHAEF’s 


PWD 


A REVIEW BY STEFAN T. POSSONY 


SINCE THE END OF THE WAR A NUMBER OF OFFICIAL BOOKS 
have been published that deal with significant phases of Allied 
military opel 1vIONsS | hese be ks contain a good deal of docu 
in many cases, discuss the lessons to be 
One expect 
that such books would be made available to the interested pub 
lic in and that at 
would have 
ihed but valuable ofhcial documentation. 


all the case 


mentary ey ice nce and, 


drawn from war experiences, would, therefore, 


onli - 
ulhcient numbers, least those engaged 


military and historical research easy 
Unfortunately, 
Che United States Strategic Bombing 


Survey, tor « xample, which spent millions of dollars to collect 


access to 
Linh ISS 


this is not at 


its facts and kept for many months dozens of first-class scientists 
working in three continents, will ultimately have published 
some two hundred monographs. But with the exception of 
few show-pieces these monographs are being printed in such 
available to all 
or to more than a few of the 
to the public generally. And yet 


among the most important documents 


limited numbers that they will not even be 


interested government agencies, 
leading libraries, let alone 
these monographs are 
produced by the war, written precisely for the purpose of 
Having considerable 


capital in the survey and the printing of the reports, it seems 


furthering scientific research. invested 


like a false economy to deny the money needed for a few tons 
paper 


A Case in Point 


Che present Account of the Psychological Warfare Division 
is another case in point. It was printed in Germany in a very 
is believed that less than 
copies found their way into the United States. A few psycho 
logical warfare operatives still on the job in Germany will 


small edition, and half-dozen 


*The Psychological Warfare Division, Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Expeditionary Force: An Account of its Operations in the Western Euro- 


pean Campaign, 1944-1945. Bad Homburg, Germany, October 1945. 
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probably get their copies. Other copies will find their way into 
the hands of Germans and other Europeans. But the 
will probably be denied the American public. This is the more 
regrettable since a critical analysis of our psychological warfare 
experience is urgently called for. A good point of — 
for such an analysis would be a programmatic statement found 
in this account: “In its simplest terms, modern psychol 

warfare is a vast operation in the field of publicity.” In the 


hope 


re port 


reviewer's opinion, this concept was responsible for the 
less selection of psychological warfare personnel; it was als 


at the bottom of many American propaganda failures 


Highlights of Information 


Che Account is a short history of the organization and main 
activities of the Psychological Warfare Division at SHAEF. It 
contains 81 broadcasts of the “SHAEF Voice’—ofhcial com 
munications of the Commander in Chief to the civilian popula 
tion in enemy and occupied territories. There are thirteen talks 
by the Military Government of Germany, explaining t the 
Germans the political, economic, and educational measures 
taken by American authorities. The “Manual for the Control 
of German Information Services,” containing a full description 
of our denazification policy, is reprinted in full. 

In addition to a discussion of the equipment needed in mili 
tary psychological warfare (for example : leaflet bombs ) resumes 
are given about various operations. The following statistics ar 
presented concerning leaflets: prior to D-day, 2,750,000,0 
leaflets were distributed by the British and American 
forces; between D-day and the German surrender, 3,24 

100,000 leaflets were dropped, including 1,577,000,000 by th« 
Special Leaflet Squadron; a total of roughly six billion Jeatlets 
‘This would be roughly 100 leaflets per capita of the target 
population, or 1% leaflets per head per war month.) ©! the 


prisoners, up to 90 per cent had seen leaflets in the closing 
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the war, while in the preceding months usually more 
lf of the prisoners had seen and read our leaflets. “The 
of sample groups showed that between 37 and 79 pet 
the prisoners had been “influenced” by these messages, 
which seem to average around 62 per cent. On the iso 
nt of St. Malo—Le Mans only 24 per cent of the pris 
.d seen leaflets: it will be remembered that the resistance 
St. Malo garrison was protracted. On the other hand, 
cent of the prisoners from the Brest Peninsula and 75 
t of the Le Havre prisoners had had leaflets in their 
ion. 

[he Psychological Warfare Division submitted plans for 
special operations. [hese included HucGuenor, an 
tion conceived to undermine the efhciency of the German 

Li frwaffe by suggesting that German flying personnel were 

deserting in their planes. Nest Ecc was a plan to accelerate 

the speedy surrender of the Channel Islands and use a cap 
tured German general to make contact with the Commander 
f the Islands; this operation was unsuccessful. Operation 

Brappock II was directed at the foreign workers in Germany 

ind was a scheme for dropping four or five million time-tuze 

incendiaries with instructions “how to use” in nine languages; 
was expected that the workers would engage in sabotage and 

t the enemy’s security precautions would be strained to the 

st. This operation made the Germans jittery but later the 
tage angle was discontinued. It is not stated to what ex 
tent the operation was actually carried out. Operation CLarton 

s the psychological accompaniment to our antitransportation 
1ir offensive and served mostly to explain to the Germans what 
was happening. 
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In Operation Capricorn a speaker purporting to be a member 
f the German underground advocated, beginning in the last 
week of February 1945, the overthrow of Hitler and the ac 
ceptance of surrender terms on the grounds that Germany had 
ilready lost the war. In this operation much use was made of 
ictual as well as spurious intelligence materials. Operation 
\SPIDISTRA was a series of “intruder” talks conducted on the 
frequencies of the German Home Service: the speaker broke 
in on the German radio program with his own news reports, 
making it difficult for the listener to accept the German version 
f events. There were also various break-ins with disguised 
orders from the Gauleitung, such as announcements of the 
approach of Allied tanks, or evacuation orders, which “started 
considerable unrest” and “not infrequently created chaos in the 
German transport system.” 


The ‘Strasbourg Incident’ 


\n interesting story about functions which psychological 
warfare may be called upon to fulfill is the “Strasbourg epi 
sode.” During the German offensive in December 1944, there 
was great danger that Strasbourg would be retaken by the 
enemy. At that time, the French radio was as yet inaudible at 
Strasbourg, while German transmitters poured strong signals 
into the city. Having excellent intelligence about conditions, 
the Germans succeeded in creating protracted panics in Stras 
bourg. It took the Allies a long time to catch on. Only in 
January. were PWD people sent to the city to restore morale. 
It turned out that the local press, for reasons of competition, 
had greatly delayed publication of the SHAEF communiqués 
so that the population was practically unaware of the true 

litary situation. A low-powered transmitter was installed and 
the newspaper situation remedied; finally, morale recovered 
shortly before the final clearing of the Colmar pocket. A com 

moral breakdown might have greatly complicated Allied 
rations in Alsace. 

‘he Account contains three historically important memo 
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randa and directives. [There is, first of all, the SHAEI Opera 
tions Memorandum No. 8, dated March 11, 1944, setting up 
psychological wartare within the Allied | xpeditionary Force 


Chis “PWD Charter” 


defines psychological! wartare as the 
dissemination of 


propaganda designed to undermine the 
enemy's will to resist, demoralize his forces and sustain the 
morale of our supporters.” 

There is, secondly, a “Standing Directive tor Psychological 
Wartare against Members of the German 
dated June 1944 


tences: 


\rmed Forces, 
L his directive contains the foll wing sen 


“Psychological warfare is not a magic substitute for physical 
battle, but an auxiliary to it 
of the enemy, it aims at (a 


By attacking the fighting morale 
reducing the cost of physical battle 
and (b) rendering the enemy easier to handle after surrender 
he conduct of Psychological Wartare therefore forms part ot 
the conduct of military Operations, and must be coordinated 
with that of other arms of wat Che use of Psychological 
Warfare in military operations must however be strictly sub 
ordinated to the long-term policy of our Governments 

Ihe directive lists the strong points of German morale 
among them the habit of discipline, comradeship, professional 
pride, material interests connected with the survival of the 
German army, the Bolshevik bogey, rewards of victory in the 
West, and the immunization of the German soldier against 
propaganda: “The High Command has succeeded in actually 
raising fighting morale during the winter” of 1944-45 In 
deed defeatism is more widespread at the top than at the bot 
tom.” It may be asked why this fact, characteristic for the last 
three years of the war, did not lead to radically different psy 
chological strategy than what we did employ, which aimed 
precisely at collapsing Germany from the bottom rather than 
from the top. 

On the list of German weak points appear these item: 
shaken myth of invincibility; doubts about the Fiihrer; doubts 
about equipment, miracle weapons, the veracity of news, and 
about the Luftwaffe; manpower—“the main operational worry 
of the German soldier”; a “war gone wrong”; loss of honos 
respect for the Western Powers; and the “shadow” of the 
Two-Front War. (Were there not a couple of more fronts? 


The Strategic Plan 


Juxtaposition of these strong and weak points produced the 
following strategic plan: long-term tasks were to maintain and 
increase belief in the reliability of the “Anglo-Saxon word 
|sic], and of unity between the Russians and ourselves; crea 
tion of an atmosphere in which the German soldier gradually 
comes to feel that, since defeat is certain, he has fulfilled his 
soldierly duty. The short-term tasks included: stimulation of 
defeatism, exploitation of German confidence in the good treat 
ment of prisoners, exploitation of the Russian offensives and 
Allied air operations as exemplifying the certainty of defeat 
exploitation of the German fear of sabotage and distrust o! 
foreigners, and special attacks on the morale of troops fightin; 
on flanks. Moreover, the “fundamental principle” was adopted 
‘not to antagonize the audience.” Direct denunciation or direct 
offensive against known susceptibilities was to be avoided 
while nothing was to be done “to encourage or condone the 
concept of German militarism.” 

To my mind, the most interesting document is a memoran 
dum dated November 3, 1944, from PWD to G-3 titled “Psy 
chological Warfare Operations against German Army Com 
manders to Induce Surrender,” outlining recommendations 
“relative to development of techniques based on experience t 
date.” It started out with these words 

“The issue of ultimata to German commanders to induce 
rapid surrender to the Allies has, in some instances, been 
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elfective, 
ince. | his Division has been called upon to undertake Psycho 


and, in others, has merely resulted in stiffened resist 


logical Warfare operations sometimes prior to delivery of the 


ultimatum and, invariably, after the ultimatum has been 
rejected 7 

It continued to point out that there would be a “greater 
likelihood of the ‘Sieh being accepted at an early stage’ 
if the issuance of ultimata could’ be more adequately coordi 
nated with psychological operations. 

Psychological attacks 


a) oper itions against the enemy commanc ler i 


against beleaguered forces are of two 
distinct types 
person and (b) operations against the main body of ine 
hese two types of operations often conflict with each other, 
and sometimes propaganda which may effectively influence 
the troops, such as criticism of the commander, may inturiate 
the latter and prolong resistance. Since, however, only the 
commander can surrender the enemy force as a whole, effective 
ittacks on him should have priority. 

The surrender of an enemy commander has its own effects 
These ettects may 


they may lead to subsequent sur 


on other generals and on the enemy public. 
he positive or negative, i.e., 
renders or they may provoke stiffened resistance on the part 
of those officers who do not want to imitate the shameful 
example; hence the propagandistic exploitation of accomplished 
should be very cautious. 


The Will to Resist 


urrende ms 


Ihe memorandum then described the factors which affect a 
German commander's will to resist: There is a directive from 
the superiors which is always obeyed, if not in spirit, at least 
to the letter, so that hardly any commander will surrender 
without “the appearance of resistance.” Before actual surrender 
will take place, military pressure must be exerted, if sometimes 
merely in token form. Staff officers often influence the com- 
mander’s decision and must, in turn, be positively influenced. 
German generals were frequently hesitant to surrender because 
of threats against their families; accordingly, it was inserted 
into the document effecting the surrender of Aachen that the 
food and ammunition of the garrison were exhausted—hence 
the surrender appeared justified even to the most exacting 
honor code as well as to German military law. 

“It is essential that Psychological Warfare against the Ger- 
man commander and his troops be conducted in such a way 


The Navy 





that an early surrender will appear ‘honorable’ to his tr 


home public and the home leadership.” The memor.4yy 
recommended the making®of early and secret contacts wi); thy 
enemy commander, not in order to induce immediat: en 


der, which would be unlikely, but to ascertain the str 
his will to resist and to arrive at agreements such as t! 
cluded with the Commanding Admiral at La Pallic« 
stipulated that the port facilities would not be destroy: yy 
vided there was no Allied air action. 


Factors in Ultimata 


While it is not advisable to compromise with the 
no ald ige can be gained by issuing ultimata pri 
parley, or to publicize rejection of the ultim: atum, thus cor 
mitting the enemy to an uncompromising position. Le | {ayy 
and Boulogne were surrendered without ultimatum, while the 
ultimatum at Brest greatly prolonged resistance; the Aache: 
ultimatum had undesirable tactical results. It is also unprofit 
able to publicize an enemy commander by vilification ~The 
publicity which the commander of St. Malo received from the 
\llies earned him awards and promotions and induced him + 
resist longer. Nor should capital be made out of the fact that 
previous commanders surrendered after first procl: 1iming thei 
will to resist till the end. This may create the impression that 
they surrendered earlier than necessary and produce a com 
peting situation in which each commander tried to hold out 
longer than another. 

The memorandum’s final conclusion was that the psycho 
logical preparation and the delivery of invitations to surrender 
should be executed as specialized operations requiring expert 
information and advice. These operations should be planned 
on the basis of ample intelligence, including detailed biogr 
phies of the target commander, and be carried out by ee 
trained officers. A standard procedure should be developed 
for surrender operations. 
this recommendation was accepted. ) 

The Account reveals the organizational handicaps under 
which the PWD, a servant of four and sometimes five masters 
had to labor. While no specific praise is given, the Account is 
a tribute to the efficient leadership, imagination, and driving 


power of General Robert A. McClure, Chief, Psychological 


Warfare Division. 


In The Air 


CNo information is given whethe: 


A REVIEW BY HERBERT ROSINSKI 


IN THE WHOLE COMPLEX WEB OF THAT GREATEST OF ALL CON 
flicts, World War II, there are few strands more dramatic, and 
none of greater significance, than the spectacular use of Ameri- 
can naval aviation up to its final triumph in Admiral Halsey’s 
last great cruise up and down the shores of the Japanese home- 
land. The problem of the historians who wrote this book was 
therefore one of proper delimitation of the subject; of dis- 
entangling this vital strand from those of the vast general ex- 
pansion of American sea power, yet presenting it in such a 


*The Navy's Air War. A Mission Completed. By the Aviation History 
Unit. Edited by A. R. Buchanan, Lieutenant, USNR. Harper & Brothers. 
43.50 
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fashion as never to lose sight of the whole though never simply 
identifying it with the whole. The success with which, on the 
whole, these authors have mastered it, is the outstanding 
merit of their study. The authors explicitly disclaim any inten 
tion of presenting a definitive history or a professional analysis 
Yet while aiming at the general reader and not merely at the 
expert, they have throughout avoided the pitfall of making their 
storv merely a string of sensational, uncorrelated =, hey 
have presented a clear over-all picture, brought out the rele’ -" 
issues, ¢:ven the really important jnformation and kept 

colorful “det ail subordinate. The result stands well above mos' 
of what has so far been issued on the naval side of the war. nd 
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rst time prov ides reliable information upon many issues 
nd its immediate theme. 
riking aspect is the authors’ distribution of space and 
between the two main theaters. Throughout the wat 
ic interest in the naval struggle was directed chiefly 
acihe; partly because of the ‘Navy’ s own predilection 
lirection, partly because the operations in the Atlantic 
the routine patrols or even the struggle against the 
uld not compete in dramatic appeal w ith the victories 
Great Pacific Offensive. It is highly commendabk 
juthors have sought to cprrect this distortion of pet 
by giving the largely unglamorous struggle for com 
( the Atlantic roughly the same amount of space as the 
\gainst Japan. 
tory of naval aviation begins with the Neutrality Patrol 
h it bore a main share and gathered experience soon to 
nvaluable. Beginning in September 1939 with an ob 
) line running some 300 miles east of the U.S. Atlantic 
nd the Caribbean from Nova Scotia via Bermuda and 
St. Thomas to Trinidad, the Patrol expanded in the twenty 
months of its existence to the control of the entire North 
\tlantic almost to the west coast of Britain, and to a scope indi 
by the order of September 1941 to destroy any German 
Italian naval, land or air forces encountered in the ocean 


Our Defense III Prepared 


Despite that twilight zone of belligerency, the German sub 

ne offensive into North American waters found the de 

nse ill prepared. The story of the desperate struggle of 1942 

, told, month by month, figure by figure, area by area 

February the initial assault carried farther south into the 
Caribbean. In March the U-boats shifted northward. In \pril 
he first countermoves: the establishment of the sea frontiers 

nvoys for U.S. coastal shipping. The second (Man 
ffensive into the Caribbean led to the extension of the convoy 
m there by July, and in August came the greatest of all 
es irine offensives in the West Indies. Then, from Septem 
ber on U-boat activity in U. S. waters rapidly declined. Finally, 
n November and December, there was a sudden thrust against 
the lightly defended Brazilian zone. 

Operations off Brazil and in the South Atlantic are now re 
vealed in a later chapter. The first negotiations for air bases in 
Brazil as early as November 1940 were followed up in the 
beginning of the following year with the creation of Task Force 
3 operating first from Guantanamo and San Juan, which 
moved slowly southwards and developed into Task Force 23 

ind South Atlantic Force. Finally in March 1943, when Ger 
man South Atlantic activities began rapidly to rise to a peak, 
t became the Fourth Fleet, with an unbroken chain of naval 

r bases from French Guiana to south of Rio, further extended 
to Uruguay the following year. 

From this chain of bases a handful of naval air squadrons 
kept watch over an enormous sea area, protected the vital Trini 
dad-Bahia convoy route, and conducted barrier sweeps across 
the South Atlantic both against submarines and blockade 
runners, nearly all of which were detected and run to cover. 
[his vital work had to be done on a shoestring as shown by the 
fact that not until March 1944 could a single escort carrier be 
pared for long-range submarine hunts carried on in relays 
until the middle of November that vear, when the South At 
lantic theater relapsed into final insignificance. 

By that time American naval aviation had already spanned 
the North Atlantic and contributed its share to breaking the 
submarine menace in the great campaign of 1943. That decisive 
truggle is, unfortunately, not told in its full complexity. In 
contrast to their discussions on the Neutrality Patrol their 
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story of the struggle against the Doenitz offensive tails to 
achieve a balanced over-all picture. There is hardly anything 
of the important organizational changes in the spring of 1943 
[he actual operations are confined exclusively to those of long 
range aircraft and the roving “killer groups” organized around 
American escort carriers, without reference to the parallel ex 
pansion of the convoy escorts and their new tactics or to the new 
problems of air-sea cooperation. And hardly a word is given to 
the RAF contribution to the air offensive into the Bay ot Biscay 
\lost remarkable of ail, no mention is made of the decisive role 
plaved by radar. The defeat of the U-boats was prim irily due 
to the use of entirely new radar frequencies which took the 
Germans utterly by surprise and for a long time baffled them 
completely. 


This tendency to become so absorbed in specific technical 


issues and lose sight of the whole is equally evident in the 
treatment of the three groups of landing operations, to each of 
which they devote a chapter: North Africa, Sicily, Salerno and 
\nzio; and Normandy and Southern France. [he dominant 
factor in these landings was the fact that sea power, which 
the first half of the war had been forced to restrict its incursions 
into waters within the sphere of enemy land-based aviation to 
ccasional hit-and-run raids, was through the concentration of 
massed naval aviation, enabled to venture again right up to the 
enemy's coast line and carry through successful landings against 
strong opposition This cardinal recovery deserves to be set 
out as such in any strategic history, any naval history, but above 
all, in a study purporting to deal specifically with the contri 
bution of naval aviation. The authors olive it hardly a para 
graph. 


Interesting Specific Aspects 


[he specific aspects of the evolution of naval aviation they 
do emphasize have much interest. The story of the African 
landings avoids successfully the retelling ol what has been 
told before and concentrates upon the lessons of that first 
great experiment for naval aviation: the value of escort carriers 
converted from tankers, the devastating character of caliber 
50 machine-gun fire, the ineffectiveness of light bombs, and 
above all, the necessity of better training to avoid excessive 
losses. Salerno was important for the development of spotting 
for naval gunfire by P-51 fighter planes, better able than th 
available cruiser planes to maintain themselves in the teeth of 
the enemy fighter attacks. The Normandy invasion, owing to 
the ample air cover provided from Great Britain over the beach 
heads, hed relatively little use for naval aviation proper, yet 
found for it two important functions: the maintenance from 
Britain of air patrols over the Western Channel and its Atlantic 
approaches which contributed to safeguarding the lines of com 
munication across it against U-boat interruption; and second 
the further development of aerial spotting. In contrast, the in 
vasion of Southern France relied in the main upon naval air 
support, not only for the by now customary tasks of protection 
and_ spotting, but beyond that for deep offensive strikes far 
behind the enemy’s coast line until such time as Allied 
forces could operate from captured airdromes. 

In contrast to the four chapters on patrol and antisubmarins 
operations and three on the great landings, the final chapter in 
the Atlantic section—on Coast Guard Aviation—appears to be 
added in order to give that service special recognition. Its par 
ticipation in the network of coastal air patrols from its nine 
air stations could better have been dealt with within the large: 
whole. In general, the story of naval aviation in the Atlantic 
forms, with the exception of the points mentioned above, a 
fairly homogeneous and satisfactory whole. The same is not 
equally true of the Pacific Section. In the Atlantic naval avia 
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tion constitutes a fairly distinct strand which can both be 
grasped by itself and clearly placed within the larger context 
of naval operations in general. But in the Pacific it tends, from 
the early Philippine patrols and carrier raids to the great offen 
sive of the Carrier Task Force, to become almost identical with 
that larger context. To be satisfactorily presented it requires 
both a tar broader background—an over-all survey of strategic 
positions, problems and plans of the two opponents—and a far 
sharper delimitation than the authors have given it. In the 
Pacific the over-all strategy played an infinitely more decisive 
role in the shaping of the struggle and within it the peculiar 
conceptions of the Japanese strategists. The authors’ plea that 
the full examination of the captured material would take years 
is no excuse for their almost complete failure to make use of the 
appreciable material that has been for some time available. 

Uhe initial chapter covering 1939-1941 is brief but interest 
ing. Few realize that in the Philippines, too, a kind of Neu 
trality Patrol was installed from the fall of 1939 and expanded 
as more planes became available. Making his plans upon an 
“as is” basis, not upon what was expected or projected or prom- 
ised, Admiral Hart, the commander of the Asiatic Fleet, fa- 
vored a policy of erecting dispersed temporary bases and of 
scheduled trips to advance bases in the Southern Philippines 
for the purpose of learning the geography and weather of the 
area, so that wartime flights could be carried out under severe 
conditions of tropical storms with the possibility of basing at 
many plac es in the Islands. 


Two Major Developments 


In 1941 two major developments contributed to lessen con 
siderably the role naval aviation was to play in the battle for 
the Philippines: the decision that the Asiatic Fleet was not to 
be reinforced; and the fact that the Army began to take more 
and more planes into the area and assume the task of the de- 
fense, relegating naval aviation to patrol work and spotting. 
Late in October an offshore air patrol was instituted two hun 
dred miles off the west coast of Luzon and special photographic 
patrols brought evidence of considerable developments in the 
Japan-occupied islands of the South China Sea. By late No 
vember these were expanded into a number of long-range re- 
connaissance flights directed on a day-to-day basis to Formosa, 
Hainan and Indo-China, bringing back the first news of the 
Japanese invasion convoys moving toward Malaya. 

When the Japanese struck, the naval planes, thanks to the 
policy of dispersal, escaped destruction but were forced hence- 
forth to lead a hunted existence trying to keep one step ahead 
of a numerically superior enemy. Scattered in lakes, swamps, 
and coves and taking advantage of all the hideout areas and 
gasoline supplies established throughout the Philippines, they 
searched and attacked from advance bases whenever possible 
while scouting for the Asiatic Fleet as it retired southward in 
accordance with the War Plan. By the 23d of December, PAT 
Wing 10 had reestablished itself in the Dutch East Indies, 
where during the following months it played a distinguished 
part in the effort to hold the East India barrier, ending with the 
tragic loss of the Langley and the withdrawal to Australia. 

In contrast, the following four chapters—covering roughly the 
first two years of the struggle in the Pacific from the early car- 
rier raids to the end of the battles for the Solomons—constitute 
probably the weakest part of the whole. Not only because the 
amount of new factual information which the authors can 
bring to bear upon these most widely written up actions is very 
small, but also because of the lack of a clear strategic back- 
ground and the authors’ failure to concentrate their narrative 
upon the decisive issues. One notable exception is the descrip- 
tion of the Battle of the Coral Sea in which that complex and 
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confused encounter is for the first time clearly brou, 


- out. 
But the even more complex and more decisive Battle «) \{ig 


way gets less than half the space. The Japanese moy 


Midway for the purpose of eliminating an inconvenien: m9 
can outpost is presented as a grand assault upon our Ha. \) aijay 
and Aleutian bases, and the picture of the battle itseli js q 
blurred that the reader would never guess from it that ¢ w.. 
fought against two separate Japanese forces. In the sam. map 
ner the story of the struggle for Guadalcanal, instead of being 
concentrated into an over-all picture, in which the decisive role 
of American air reconnaissance would have positively emerged 
is strung out into a series of descriptions of the ind vidual 
battles. On the other hand, the technical developments, such 
as the introductions of the “Corsair” and the “Black Cats” are 


well and interestingly brought out. 

With the coming of the Carrier Task Force the narrative 
rises again to a high level. The development of that mos 
flexible instrument of sea power and of its triumphant course js 
one of the great epics of all wars. Curiously enough, despite 
the extensive day-to-day reporting on it, that story has never 
been adequately told. The authors unfold it before us with a 
wealth of detail and a full grasp of the technical issues. We 
can follow step by step the gradual evolution of the Carrie; 
l'ask Force organization from the first experimental raid upon 
the Gilberts to Halsey’s final cruise along the coasts of the 
Japanese homeland. 


Gilberts an Experiment 


The Gilberts operation, as the authors show, was in every 
respect an experiment. For the first time in the Pacific War 
fast carriers were used in a mass concentration and escort car. 
riers, except for the North African landing, employed hitherto 
only for convoy or transport activities, were tested out in the 
support of amphibious landings. In the Gilberts they learned 
the technique of support for ground troops and of tactical ma- 
neuvering with amphibious forces. The tragic loss of the Lis- 
combe Bay emphasized their vulnerability and limitations but 
did not change the concept of their employment. Experiments 
with night fighters uncovered their defects but established their 
future in combat operations. New planes, the Hellcat and the 
Helldiver, revealed their superiority over Japanese types. 

On the basis of the Gilberts experiment, the series of strikes 
began in earnest with the invasion and conquest of the Mar- 
shalls. The efficiency with which these were neutralized from 
the air, bombarded from the sea and captured made that opera- 
tion a model of its kind. No other attempt was made at such 
small cost and in no campaign did the naval air arm dominate 
enemy air opposition more successfully. So encouraging were 
the early stages of the operation that it was expanded to include 
the capture of Eniwetok, and as a protection for that action the 
great strike against the redoubtable base of Truk which at one 
blow dispelled the myth of its impregnability and led to the 
decision to by-pass it and leave it to air neutralization. 

The campaign for the Marianas saw the two sides more 
equally balanced and the quick and easy victories established 
in the Gilberts and Marshalls could not be applied to the con- 
quest of Saipan, Tinian and Guam. The loss of the Marianas 
induced the Japanese to throw in their air forces to the utmost. 

On the American side the campaign saw a marked increase 
both in the covering fast carrier task force and in the escort 
force, entrusted, apart from its established functions of service 
and support for the amphibious operations, with the new task 
of protecting the other group. In addition, seven aircraft 
tenders were formed into a search, reconnaissance and photo 
graphic command which became a principal source of naval 
intelligence. 
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gh point of the Marianas campaign, the attack of the 
battle fleet upon the American forces off Saipan, was 
ever, as the authors claim, the result of the Japanese 
. hold the American advance with their land-based 
It was the execution of a plan for which the Japa 
| leaders had been waiting for years, toward which 
been straining every ounce of energy over many 
ind tor that reason its catastrophic fi ilure was to them 
n an ordinary defeat. It was the real decision of the 
the criticism of Admiral Spruance, which the authors 
a to endorse, for having apparently let the Japanese 
\pe with its major strength unharmed must be deemed 
ed. 

vas revealed when the fleet was thrown into the fray 
cond and last time in the Battle of Leyte Gulf. To the 
|apanese naval commander in chief the fleet had become a shat 
teres strument that could best be expended in a desperate 
‘rempt to distract and evade the American naval forces and 
fall upon their unarmed transports. It was thus a deliberate 
ict crifice, consciously flouting all the considerations nor 
mally governing the use of fleets and the objectives of naval 
warfare. As such it came within an ace of success, failing only 
because the Japanese commander of the main force had mis 
understood its purpose and lacked the single-minded determina 

on to carry it through. 


The Philippines Campaign 


While the authors’ failure in their turn to recognize clearly 
this central issue inevitably distorts their otherwisé extensive 
if wholly one-sided discussion of that battle, it does not affect 
their general exposition of the Philippines c campaigns. In the 
Philippines, as they point out, the carrier task force came up 

gainst wholly different and far more difficult conditions than 

gainst the relatively small islands of the Central Pacific. The 
land mass with its w ridely dispersed airfields and great size could 
hardly be controlled by naval aviation as a whole. And even 
to maintain control over a part of it, the carrier task force would 
have to remain relatively fixed and pick up reinforcements as 
they came in. Thus the Philippines campaign began logically 
with a series of strikes at the Japanese staging areas in the 
Ryukyus and Formosa in order to slow up the flow of Japanese 
reserves from the homeland. 

[his series of strikes from October 10-15 immediately pre 
ceding the landing on Leyte were decisive for the entire future 

campaign by demonstrating the eK of the fast carrier force 
to approach the strongest enemy air base outside Japan itself 
it a time when the enemy was aware of the approach, and not 
nly to protect itself against the strongest aerial counterattacks 
the enemy could launch, but to deliver crippling attacks against 
shipping and ground installations. 

\fter the defeat of the Japanese battle fleet in Leyte Gulf it 
quickly became evident that the blows struck at the enemy 
staging bases in Formosa and the Ryukyus and the airfields in 
the Philippines could neither keep the enemy’s air power down 
nor prevent reinforcements from coming in. The result was that 
the long planned strike by the fast carriers against Tokyo had 

retfully to be postponed and the entire force committed to 
1 slogging match throughout November and December, cul 
minating in the “air blanket” of the entire Japanese air forces 
in Luzon to protect the hazardous move through the re 
pelago to the west side, Mindoro, and finally Lingayen. As : 
inal wind-up a fast carrier task force then passed through Luzon 
Strait into the South China Sea and in a nine-day sweep right 
it struck heavily at Japanese shipping and port instal 
s all along the Indo-China coast and northward at Hong- 
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kong. This initiated the severance of the Japanese north-south 
line of communications which was to be completed by the 
pressure of American planes and submarines until exactly two 
months later, on March 19, the last convoy to leave Singapore 
was almost completely destroyed en route. 

Meanwhile the fast carrier task force, however, had passed 
on to the new function of aftording cover to the landing on 
lwo Jima and bringing off the raids on Tokyo and vicinity that 
had been postponed in October. A smaller task force composed 
of the two big carriers, Saratoga and Enterprise, together with 
twelve escort carriers provided direct support to the landing 
and the bitter struggle on the island 


Okinawa 


\ll previous experience, however, was completely dwarted 
by the last of the great amphibious operations in the Pacific, 


Okinawa. ; 


a narrow area off the west coast within easy reach of a potential 


The necessity of keeping the entire carrier force in 


Japanese air force of some 5,000 planes—in order to provide the 
daily support bombing invasions for the troops battling against 
an enemy hidden deep in the caves—provided the Japanese 
leaders with a unique opportunity, which they were not slow to 
seize. On April 6 they launched their first great suicide raid of 
over _ ) planes followed by six more at intervals of seven to ten 
days. Each came with a force of between 100 and 300 planes 
mostly from Kyushu in the north, but supplemented by smalle: 
raids from Formosa in the south. Unable to send regular strike: 
to hold the enemy down upon his own airfields, although the 
B-29s from the Marianas gave invaluable help, the naval force 
threw a “barrier patrol” of fighters across the path of the enemy 
200 ities north of Okinawa. They also surrounded themselve 
to the north and west with a radar picket line of destroyers and 
similar craft, both for the purpose of intercepting the enemy 
and absorbing the first shock. 

Despite all this, the U.S. Navy suffered the heaviest punish 
ment in its history. Out of approximately 1,500 ships engaged 
no less than 30 combatant ships were sunk and 223 damaged 
he chief burden of the attack fell, inevitably, upon the smalle: 
vessels, in particular the destroyers. But the bigger ships, too 
took more damage than during*any previous operation. Al 
though the fast task force lost not a single vessel, no less than 
eight of its ten initial carriers were hit in the course of thx 
campaign, with the result that the force was kept down to thre« 
sub-groups instead of the four with which 
The escort carriers, which had borne 


had started out 
the brunt of the suicide 
attacks in the Philippines campaign, fared much better. Only 
three were hit and but one seriously damaged. 

Nor could the toll exacted by the Kamikaze be measured in 
terms of losses alone. An utterly exhausting pace was demanded 
of the ships’ personnel in combat for days on end. Plane main 
tenance crews alert all day on battle stations worked half th 
night at servicing and repairing planes. 

With the successful conclusion of the 84 day campaign, the 
fast carrier task force withdrew to San Pedro anchorage in 
Leyte Gulf for a well deserved rest and replenishment. Then 
on July | it sallied forth again for its last great cruise up and 
down the coasts of the Japanese homeland until the cessation 


of hostilities. ascendancy 


So complete by this time was th 
established by it that its planes roamed all over Japan with 


impunity, beating up Japanese planes whenever they could 


taunt them to come out, while the force itself several time 
bombarded vital establishments on the shore with no more 
losses than a single destroyer damaged. The Navy's air war had 


indeed come toa triumphant cone lusion. 
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ARMY LIFE 


Readers are invited to contribute items to this 
page. Significant, but little known facts about 
what is going on at camps, posts and stations, 
and light, humorous accounts of life in the 
Army, past and present, are desired. Contribu- 
tions accepted and used will be paid for at our 
regular rates. No contributions for this depart- 
ment will be returned unless postage to cover 
the cost of mailing is enclosed. Short articles 
of opinion belong in “Cerebrations” and will 
continue to find a place there. No unsigned 
contributions will be considered; pseudonyms 
will be used if requested by the contributor. 


Battle Stress 


\ not at all surprising sidelight on the nature of human 
behavior on the battlefield is to be found in the history of 
the Civil War written by Benson J. Lossing. In his dis 
cussion of the battle of Gettysburg, Lossing wrote: 

“It may here be remarked that wonder is often expressed 
because of the comparatively small loss of life in great 
battles. The explanation lies in the fact that a great pro- 
portion of the combatants are highly excited at the time of 
action, and as a general rule, when raising the musket to 
fire, bring it up with a jerk that makes the elevation of the 
piece, when fired, too great. The writer observed in the 
woods on Culp’s Hill, between the lines of combatants, the 
bullet marks on the trees were thicker at a height above a 
man’s head than below it. Again, in all armies there are a 
vast number of cowards and incompetents, who actually 
lose their senses in action, and perform accordingly. In a 
report on the number and condition of the small arms 
picked up on the field of Gettysburg appears the curious 
fact that of 27,554 gathered up, at least 24,000 were loaded. 
One-half contained two loads each, and many contained 
ten loads, showing that the bearers of them had loaded but 
did not fire. In some the balls were put in before the 
powder, and in many instances a large number of cartridges 
were found in one musket, having been put in without 
being torn. In one percussion smoothbore musket were 
found 22 bullets, 62 buckshot, and a corresponding quan- 
tity of powder, mixed together."—Caprain J. J. PuLLEN, 
Field Artillery Reserve. 

7 7 7 
The Song That Didn't Die 


There is a song that came to the United States six 
years ago, proved a dismal flop, and went on to become the 
most popular song of World War II. Men sang and 
marched to it in every theater of war, yet the song is still 
almost unknown to those who didn’t get overseas. 

Its name is “Bless "Em All,” and chances are that over- 
seas veterans will draw a blank if they ask wartime civilians 
to sing it with them. For familiar as the melody was in 
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North Africa, the ETO and the Pacific, it never ca 
in America. It was killed here by the ASCAP radiv) strik, 
in 1941. But abroad, where our men learned it {101 ¢y 
British, the Australians or New Zealanders, it becaine the 
“Hinkey Dinky Parlez Vous” of World War II. 

Most wartime civilians and men who didn’t get 0: erseas 
knew songs like “Roll Out the Barre!” and “Lili Ma:\ene” 
and heard on the radio that our troops were singii 
abroad. Bult even today “Bless Em All” is a new 
them. They just never heard of it. 

“It’s very simple,” says Sam Fox, the music pubjishe; 
who owns the song's copyright in this country. “When we 
first published it here in 1941, the ASCAP strike was on, 
No radio station would play a song belonging to a member 
of the American Society of Composers and Publishers. 4 
few bands made recordings, but they didn’t catch. ‘Bless 
‘Em All’ wasn’t a good enough dance number for the juke 
boxes. Anyway, when the strike ended, the song seemed 
dead. It had come and gone, but people had been unaware 
of it.” 

Overseas was a different story. In 1942 our tr ops in 
Northern Ireland heard the British singing the catchy 
tune. They immediately took it up, and when Ernie Pyle 
visited our camps there he cabled back in his column 
“Bless Em All’ is a British song, about a year old, which 
so far as J know isn’t being sung in America. That's a 
shame too, for it’s a dandy.” 

And a year later John Lardner, reporting the battle for 
Bizerte for American newspapers, happened into a battered 
café in the city. Gunfire was thundering up ahead, as the 
Allies drove the Germans toward Cap Bon. Lardner found 
several hundred civilians and a few dozen British, Ameri 
can and French soldiers gathered in the café. A British 
sergeant named Wilson banged at an old upright pian 
Everyone, according to Lardner, sang lustily or beat their 
feet on the floor, while the gunfire punctuated the desola 
tion outdoors. 

“It was the same song,” Lardner wrote, “that I heard 
everyone singing in New Guinea and Australia a year ago 
‘Bless Em All’—the war’s only smash hit. Most Americans 
at home still do not know it, but everyone who has been in 
contact with British or Australian troops since the war 
began, anywhere in the world, including our own soldiers, 
is aware of the epidemic status of this strange, unwarlike 
number, based on words sung by Empire soldiers of pre 
Kipling days, reframed by a pair of English Tin-Pan Alle, 
tunewrights, and now sung in half a dozen informal ver 
sions, nearly all robust.” 

Lardner was mirroring the experiences of most of our cor 
respondents who moved from one front to another ar yund 
the world. On Guadalcanal Richard Tregaskis heard the 
marines singing it. Later he heard it among Fifth Arm 
men in Italy. Reporters who covered the fighting in France 
heard it and then heard it again on Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
It was the song around the world, everywhere but in 
America. 

The rollicking tune and lyrics of “Bless "Em All” were 
turned out in 1940 by two British song writers. They based 
it on snatches of old English music-hall melodies and mili 
tary lyrics. The song spread like wildfire among British 
troops. They found its melody pliable enough to ‘ak 
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nv set ol lyrics that barracks room poets could 
¢ ther tor each other’ S amusement. 
’ published, the lyrics went: 


ey say there's a troopship just leaving Bombay, 
nd tor old Blighty’s shore; 
ivily laden with time-expired men, 
und for the land they adore. 
eres many an airman just finishing his time, 
ere’s many a twerp signing on. 
ll get no promotion this side of the ocean, 
cheer up, my lads, bless ‘em all. 
ess ‘em all, bless ’em all, 
long and the short and the tall, 
ss all the sergeants and W.O. ones, 
ess all the corporals and their blooming sons. 
Cause we're saying goodbye to you all, 
\s back to our billets we crawl, 
You'll get no promotion this side of the ocean, 
So cheer up, my lads, bless em all. 


\s the song spread from unit to unit, from country to 


country and front to front, new—and often earthy—lyrics 
shioned to fit individual outfits. The British taught 
the song 4o the Australians, and in the North African 
desert the Aussies sang: 
[hey say if you work hard, you'll get better pay, 
We've heard all that ——— before. 
Polishing buttons and shining your shoes, 
Cleaning the barracks-room floor. 
here's many a rookie who swallows it in, 
Hook, line and sinker and all 
You'll get no promotion, etc. 
United States marines who sang 
We are marines and we're fighting like hell, 
Heading for Tokyo. 
We've got every weapon to shoot up the town, 
We're scattering Japs all around. 
It's a hell of a place, this part of the world, 
Nothing but jungles and swamps. 
But when the war’s over, we'll all live in clover, 
So cheer up, my lads, bless ’em all. 
\nd in Europe, after the doughfeet learned the song 


from ds English, the U. S. Army’ s Special Service Divi 
sion brought out a set of “official” Cand inoffensive) 


in an Army Hit Kit: 


all, bless ’em all, 
[he long and the short and the tall, 
Bless all the sergeants we have to obey, 
Bless all the corporals who drill us all d: ay. 
? ause we're saying goodbye to them all, 
\s back to the barracks they crawl. 
No ice cream and cookies for flat-footed rookies, 
So cheer up, my lads, bless ‘em all. 


words 


Bless ’ 
21ess em 


U ually the lyrics were much more robust. Another 


verb was invariably substituted for “bless,” and to this day 


thousands of former EMs don’t recognize the song by the 
Bless "Em All.” Innumerable verses and choruses, 
spun out in foxholes, pyramidal tents and Quonset huts, 


were sprinkled with colorful, but often unprintable, nouns 
nc adjectives. Sometimes the whole thought of a set of 
yrics was censorable—morally or politically. For instance, 
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Marine 


hey sent for the Army to come to Tulagi 
But Dougl: 1s MacArthur said no. 

He had a good reason, it wasn’t the season, 
Besides there was no USO. 


in the Solomons, Raiders sang 


It wouldn’t be well, Pacific censors at the time said, to 


lay emphasis on traditional interservice rivalries. The same 
was implied in the frowns that greeted a Navy version of 


the song that ended: 
Chere'll be no promotion on MacArthur's blue ocean, et 
Eventually “Bless "Em All” popular around 


the world that hardly a unit or branch of the service didn’t 
own its special individual lyrics. 


be came SX 


Pilots with an air outfit 
based in England sang: 


There's many a Heinkel with teeth in his jaw, 


Lhere’s many a Messerschmitt too, etc. 


boat crews in the Southwest Pacific, mocking the 


crews of the larger, roomier ships, sang 


We're saying goodbye to them all, 
As back to their wardrooms they crawl, etc 


And infantrymen in the mud and jungle put it 


We're saying goodbye to you all, 
\s back to our foxholes we crawl. 


“Bless Em All” wes as well known 
to the men who had won the final victories in Western 
Europe and the Pacific as 
W orld W ar I. 
still not been popularized by the American public, ‘ 
Em All” bids fair to roll on in history as the only great 
song of the English speaking fighting men of World War 
Il. And as a song that didn’t die, it may yet be discovered 
in the United States and taken to the hearts of those who 
were not overseas, as it was by the fighting men in Europe 
and the Pacific.—Atvin M. Josepny, In 


At the end of the war 


~ hi ippers ary. was to the allies ol 
\nd today, despite the fact that the song has 


‘Bless 
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Gi Correspondent 


Among the many strange and unique military operations 
that developed with World War'Il was The Stars and 
Stripes. I first joined the staff in August 1944, shortly after 
it had been installed in the offices of the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 

After a few weeks of acclimation in Paris I was assigned 
to cover the Seventh Army then in the Vosges. Later I was 
assigned to the First Army. 

At First Army a set of unwritten rules had developed for 
Stars and Stripes correspondents in the field. Since we had 
the status of civilian correspondents we ate with the press 
camp officers. And when covering stories at all headquarters 
we ate and lived as equals with all ranks. This was neces 
sary bec: ause it is obvious that better th: in ninety-nine pe! 
cent of the news in a fighting army comes from and through 
usually 
know what is happening, what has happened and what is 
expected to happen. 

In an army where everything was nicely portioned off 
into ranks and channels and categories and fields of re spon- 
sibility, the reporters of the Stars and Stripes presented an 


officers, high ranking. They are the ones who 
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incongruous and sometimes jarring element. | will always 
relish the time when | was at a division headquarters staft 
officers’ mess with the commanding general on one side and 
his aide, a captain, on the other. The captain asked me it 
all Stars and Stripes correspondents were civilians. When | 
replied that most of them were in the Army, his next ques 
tion was, what was my rank. After | answered simply, “Tee 
Five,” the captain's eyes popped, he gulped, and from then 
on treated me with the same spirit he would have evidenced 
if | had said, “Sir, I'm a leper!” Somehow, the generals 
never seemed to mind what my rank was. 

[he usual day of coverage meant driving to the front 
where the most newsworthy action was taking place, study- 
ing the situation maps at division and regiment, and occa- 
sionally battalion, and then returning to the press camp by 
nightf: ill. Between 1700 and 1900 hours the G-2 and G-3 
of Army would give us a briefing of the over-all picture that 
day along the First Army front and would draw conclusions 
on what the significance of the action was. Combining 
our field notes with the briefings, we then filed our stories. 

It always seemed strange to me that being within two to 
four hundred miles of Paris, my stories, at ten cents a word 
each way, had to go all the way to New York and then the 
3.000 miles back to the S&S office in Paris. This was neces- 
sary because Press Wireless had a directional beam aimed 
it New York where the civilian correspondents wanted to 
send their stories. The entire round trip of 6,000 miles was 
so rapid that the Paris desk had my story within ten or 
twenty minutes after I had filed it from First Army. 

Stars and Stripes was a gigantic operation, with a war- 
time circulation surpassed by only two other newspapers 
\t the same time, it was unique in that it was a trade 
paper. Just as in the States a shoemakers’ or an insurance 
agents’ trade paper is written for experts who know more 
about the subject in most cases than the authors, so the 
Stars and Stripes was written about war for the men who 
were fighting that war and who knew far more about the 
subject than the writers. 

his produced perhaps the most conservative and most 
iccurate battle coverage of the war by any paper. 

Everyone at one time or another has read eyewitness 
iwccounts of the “Gee, whizz, | was there” variety. A civilian 
war correspondent, writing for civilian readers in the States, 
could put all his stories in the first person. T his sort of thing 
might be great for the home folks; but picture that in the 
Stars and Stripes! For, with any luck, our circulation men 
would have delivered the next day's paper to the same men 
who captured Bad Oder. The conversation would probably 
go like this, “Hey, Charlie, get a load of this Stars and 
He entered this town only three hours after 
we captured it. And he stayed with us a full twenty min- 
utes be ‘fore racing over thé it shelled road to his nice safe bed 


Stripes hero. 


in the press camp.’ 

This same reader audience of experts was always alert to 
snow under the editors whenever we printed a picture of a 
tank destroyer and called it a tank, or used the wrong caliber 
on a gun, or made any other factual errors. This made for a 
paper which told the story of war always in the third person 
and with a fanatical search for accuracy. We knew that our 
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readers saw more action in one day than we would 
a lifetime, and that while they lived on “Ks” and s| 
the cold we “never had it so good.” 

Almost without exception infantry and armored d 
commanding generals were aware of the high moral ; 
mention of their unit in the press had upon the men 


outfit. Their usual procedure was to assign an officer « ith 
some newspaper background as Division PRO, give a 
few enlisted assistants, and then expect results. But even 
if a civilian war correspondent did decide to write abou: 
division, it would take several weeks for the story to seep 
back to the men of the outfit in clippings from the folks at 


home. The only news outlet that gave an immediate +: 
action was the Stars and Stripes. For whatever the Stars 
and Stripes reporter wrote today appeared in tomorroy 
morning’s paper which the Division usually received tly 
same day it was printed. As a result of being the only 
showpiece of the PRO’s efforts quickly available to the 
“Old Man's” eyes, the Stars and Stripes and its correspond 
ents were under constant intense pressure by Division 
PROs to print their stories. Most PROs knew that they 
had to get stories into the Stars and Stripes solely on news 
value. Not all did. 

Slight factual errors appeared regularly in the Stars and 
Stripes. That is they were “slight” errors in contrast to the 
over-all picture along a front that included four American 
armies. When the Stars and Stripes came out with a front 
page map showing Stavelot in enemy hands, the men who 
were bravely defending the town Cw hich incidentally never 
did fall to the enemy during the Bulge) had a right to feel 

“browned off.” This error was easily explained. The stafl 
artist drew the map from the large SHAEF map in Paris 
which was about forty-eight hours behind at that time and 
also occasionally had minute errors. 

Operational reports sometimes picked up slight errors in 
transmittal from division through corps to army. So at times 
one outfit was given credit for capturing a town actuall) 
taken by another unit. A corollary of this was the over 
enthusiastic commanding generals of infantry divisions 
who announced towns captured as soon as their troops 
started fighting in the outskirts. This would mean that 
doughs would read in the Stars and Stripes that a town was 

captured as they were holed up in a cellar of that town 
getting “the bejabbers” shelled out of them. 

When we made a mistake we heard about it. Privates 
and generals all wrote or called in. If we named the wrong 
unit for capturing a town or failed to give credit to the right 
company for crossing a river first, we were deluged with 
complaints. We soon learned not to give anyone credit for 
being the “first” to accomplish anything. There were sure 
to be ten others Ww tho had done it sooner. 

While he was in Europe General Eisenhower was th 
bulwark between the Stars and Stripes and those who felt 
that it should be a controlled voice of the army. He wrot 
a letter stating that he wanted brass to keep hands off. An: 
he once expressed the desire that the Stars and Stripes 
should have freedom to print anything that could be print d 
in a paper back home. This was the ideal for w thich the 


staff worked, but it never was achieved.—Dan Recan. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry 
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Association 


is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 


















ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below 
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The Combat Infantryman Badge 
The 


ized to provide an 


United States Infantry Association is now author 
accurately designed miniature of the 

Combat Infantryman Badge to all who have won the Badge 
in combat and desire to purchase it to wear with civilian 
clothing. No miniature was issued by the War Depart- 
ment and in all probability none will ever be issued. A 
detailed announcement appears on page | of this maga- 
zine together with a brief Extract of Record to be filled in 
by those who wish the miniature. 

The Journat has inquired into the regulations and laws 
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governing pay for the Combat Infantryman Ba 
finds that such pay is not authorized to a weare: hi 
Badge who has transferred to or re-enlisted in the A 
This limitation is established for several reasons 
enced infantrymen are always especially needed 
peacetime Infantry and many are now transferri: ic] 
to the Infantry under a recent ruling which makes 
datory upon commanders in other branches to put such 
transfers through upon request by the Infantry 
Again, the Badge pay was never established as av 
like the two dollars per month received by weare: 
Congressional Medal Honor. Moreover, to give fy 
times as much per month to wearers of the Combat Infan 
tryman Badge would be seriously out of proportior 
Investigation has also brought out that a ruling 


me 


weeks back by a finance officer to the effect that an e: 


= 


wearer of the Badge could not draw the pay while 
as assistant instructor with an Infantry ROTC unit was an 
erroneous ruling. 

The establishment of the Combat Infantryman Badge 
during the War was a long delayed recognition of the In 
fantry as the branch with the toughest job of war. And 
as any man who wears it will declare, it is the decoration 
that stands highest in the hearts of the Infantry. 

The Journat has long held that battle awards, and ce1 
tainly the Medal of Honor, the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the Silver Star and the Badge, and equivalent awards for 
other Services, should carry with them for life a substantial 
monetary payment. Two dollars per month for the Con 
gressional Medal of Honor is an absurdity. It should be at 
least one hundred dollars per month. 

But The Journat also recognizes the weight of argu 
ments to the contrary. The award of battle decorations has 
often been unsystematic and subject to different standards 
in different theaters of war and different combat units, and 
too often influenced by local bias or oversight and the 
natural human desire to accumulate a chest full of ribbons. 

These objections, fortunately, have little application to 
the Combat Infantryman Badge. The Journat has felt 
from the beginning that the Badge pay should have been 
equal to, if not greater than, flying pay for periods of ; 
tual combat. But all things considered, the handling of i 

Badge and the rulings on pay have been indeed fair 

The Journat will be glad to obtain the correct answer 
on any aspect of the Badge regulations and to present spe 
cific cases to the War Department. Or the Director o! Per 
sonnel and Administration, War Department General Staff, 
Pentagon Building, Washington 25, D. C., will give any 
necessary clarificationse The present regulations are, how 
ever, quite clear. 

ee ¥ 
General Stilwell’s Farewell Message 

In the issue following the death of General Stilwe!! we 
published two pages of excerpts from the writing and 
speeches made by the General, during the course 0! his 
many .years in the Army. A number of readers exp" ssed 
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sht and appfeciation in being able to again en 
eflect on Vinegar Joe's pungent comments. At 
eader told us that we had missed the best speech 
C Stilwell had ever made in not reprinting at least 
from his farewell message to the Tenth Army. 
\\ , admit that we had missed it. We made a search 
nly recently found it in the Congressional Record 
whet had been republished by Representative Walter 
ws of New York, chairman of the House Armed 
™ mmittee. We agree that if not the best, it is one 

est statements ever made by General Stilwell. 

| irewell message in its entirety follows: 

Now that you are on the way back to the farm, the 
desk, or the mine, or soon will be, listen to a few 
m an old brass hat who has watched the gener- 
tions pass by. You are not required to listen any more; 
nobody can call you to attention; you are free from red tape, 
liscipline, censorship, and restrictions; the wraps are off 
cou at last. But give me a chance to speak to you briefly 
with the wraps off me, too. Even brass hats are tied up in 


tape, and sometimes they don't like it any better than 


\ly great regret is that I can’t expect to go along with 
your generation very much longer. I have seen how you 
espond in a crisis, and it is okay. I have heard you cuss 
nd gripe, and that’s normal and proper. You can take it on 
and you can dish it out, with interest. You have 


as soldiers, sailors, 


nose, 
the grade, and marines, and you 
have my shirt any time you need it. 

When you get home, 


— be 


nks America, ete. 


they will make a fuss over you. 
‘Welcome ‘The 


How you will squirm and wish 


They shouting, home, heroes, 


All you can 
sweat it out, make your speech, and be thankful i 
esn t last very long. 


cou I a get down to Clancy’s with the boys! 


[he home folks think a lot of you and they will only 


trying to show their You want your own 


appreciation. 
ple and your own community to feel that you made 
good, anyway. They never doubted that you would; it was 
nly you who had any qualms about it. And here is where 
cash in; you have been through the mill, 


gaff, 


lishment that nothing can buy. ° 


you have 


} , . 
stood the and you have the satisfaction of accom 


That is the real reward 


service. 


t your From now on you can live with yourself, 
+l 
ith 


out regrets. 

But unless I read you wrong, you will not think your 
\mericans is all done because the war is over. In 
A! ‘ 

the face of aggression, we got together and submerged all 


ur little differences. In the big issues, everybody came 
through. You did not hesitate to go forward and pull a 
buddy out of machine- -gun fire at the risk of your own 
neck. And it didn’t count that you were maybe a college 
graduate and he never got beyond the eighth grade, be 
caus know he'd have done as much for you. You 
wouldn't know who were Protestants, Catholics or Jews in 
your 


npany, who were union men and who were non- 
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wouldn't have made any difference 


union. It 


anvway 
“The war has prov ed the essential cohesion of America 
If the Germans and the Japs had looked us over carefully, 


and had had the they 


brains to evaluate what they saw, 
would never have been crazy enough to try to pull 
down. If we can lick a problem such as this war has been, 
are we going to let the comparatively minor problems of 
peace bother us? Why, if we put the same effort on solving 
our domestic problems that we have put on licking the 
Germans and the Japs, we could make over the United 
States of America the way we'd like to have it. 

“It is too much to expect that we should continue the 
11.000.000 ex 
will do 


\mer 1Ca IS headed, 


Same pace when the urge Is gone, but 


servicemen can have a lot to say about what we 


I am sure of one thing—vou like the way 
or you wouldn't have put up such a fight for it. 

“Maybe in the 
make a million dollars and you will run 
What - hell! It may be that you will make the million 


and the gunner will run the filling station. 


near future your machine gunnel will 


a filling station. 


That's America 
everybody on his feet, and nobody on his knees. 
“One more thing before I stop t king. ou have left yout 
alarm clock, but 
11,000,000 men 


club you do, 


outfit and exchanged the bugle for the 


you will never be alone again. There are 


now who belong to the same who hav e had 
similar experiences. You have, all of you, seen a lot of the 
world and can better what 


United States of 


appreciate we vi got in the 


\merica. Because | have faith in the out 


I should like 


long enough to see what you do ee your op portunities 


look and ideals of your generation, to live 


But though it is a fine day in the morning tor you, it Is 


getting late in ie afternoon tor me. 


“Good luck, soldier, | am proud to have known you.’ 
1 1 7 
The Atomic Bomb Again 
More light on the de cision to use the 


atomic bomb iS Cast 


by the following letter from President Truman to The 
Atlantic Vionthly, which first published Dy Karl Comp 
ton’s article “If the Atomic Bomb Had Not Been Used 
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Dear Mr. 


Your statement in T he 


(OMPTON 
Atlantic Monthly inalysis 
of the situation except that the final decision had to be 


is a tal 


made by the President, and was made after a complete sur- 
vey of the whole situation had been made. The conclusions 
reached were substantially those irticle 

oft red 
finally advance of 
the dropping of the bomb. | imagine the bomb caused them 


to accept the terms. 


set out in your 
[he Japanese were given fair warning and were 


the terms which they accepted, well in 


Sincerely yours, 


Harry S. TRuMaAn 
It is clearly evident from this letter and article, plus Se« 
retarys Stimson’s story Cpage 35) that the atomic bomb 


was used against Japan only after the most careful deliber 
ation, in the full hope that it would bring the war to a 


swift and dramatic conclusion. It did 
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The Court-Martial System 
lo the Editors 


One or twe 


of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


The Court-Martial 
System in the Journnat for January and February of this year 


statements in my article on 
require correction Ol! amplification. 

Judge Patterson, the Secretary of War, directs my attention 
» the inaccuracy of the statement at page 32 of the February 


No one \rnold for his 


with reference to sentences of dismissal arising out of 


sue that thought to ask General 
view 
iolations of flying safety regulations. 

lhe facts, according to Judge Patterson, are as follows: Dur 
ing 1944, while he was Under Secretary of War, he reviewed 
numerous such cases, and was concerned over the fact that 
many of the offenders sentenced to dismissal were officers with 
outstanding combat records. He took the matter up with the 
Chief of Staff, who referred him to General Arnold. Eventu 
illy Judge Patterson and General Giles, then Deputy Com 
mander, AAF, agreed on a policy whereby dismissals would be 
recommended for confirmation only where loss of life, injury, 
or extra-hazardous flying was involved, and commutations 
would be recommended in all other cases. This policy was 
idopted in the War Department, and recommendations were 
made to the President accordingly. 

Uhe statements at page 37 of the January issue with refer 
ence to Presidential action on ofhcers’ cases in the two World 
Wars have been questioned. I have accordingly examined all 
the ofheers’ cases published in War Department General Orders 
for 1917, and in War Department General Court-Martial 
Orders for 1918 and 1941-1944, including all such cases acted 
on by President Roosevelt in 1945, and report the following 
Statistics 

|) Eliminating cases of disapprovals, which I take to reflect 
the legal insufhiciency of the record, I first calculated the num 
ber of instances where the President's action on a sentence of 
dismissal or more resulted in the individual’s separation from 
the service; next, the number of cases in which the sentence 
was suspended, commuted or remitted; and finally the percent 


age of separation. These figures are reflected in the following 








table 

No of Not Per Cent 
Year Cases Separated Separated Separated 

1917 58 46 12 .793 

1918 197 152 45 .77]1 

Yotal 1917-1918 255 198 37 776 

1941-42 90 62 28 .688 

1943 349 200 149 573 

1944 577 423 154 733 

FDR, 1945 136 97 39 .713 

Yotal, FDR, 1941-1945 1,152 782 370 678 


However, the World War II percentages must be adjusted 
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to reflect the separations resulting trom the vacatin 
pended sentences of dismissal. These have been inc d 
the table which follows, as separation for the year 

they took place rather than in the year in which the , 
were originally acted on by the President. 





\djusted 
Suspensions Adjusted Per Cent 
Year Vacated Separations Separated 
1941-42 3 65 .722 
1943 12 212 607 
1944 38 46] 98 
FDR, 1945 6 103 757 
\djusted Total 
FDR, 1941-1945 59 841 


2) A further calculation is necessary to indicate whethe 
and to what extent an officer's sentence which includes con 
finement is eventually executed with respect to confinement 
Che table which follows includes only cases where the sentence 
as it reached the President, i.e., after the reviewing authority 
had already acted, still included confinement. “Confinement 
Executed” means, in whole or in part; it includes cases wher 
the officer was confined by reason of the President's actior 
even when such action remitted part of the confinement ad 
judged and approved by the reviewing authority. 


Confinement Confinement Per Cent 
Year Cases Executed Executed 
1917 7 5 714 
1918 34 29 853 
Total, 1917-1918 4] 34 829 
1941-42 15 9 600 
1943 73 39 934 
1944 170 12] 711 
FDR, 1945 42 34 -809 
Total 1941-1945 300 200 667 


One of the suspensions vacated in 1945 involved also execu 
tion of a sentence of confinement; it is not otherwise reflected 
in the percentages. 

3) President Wilson dismissed one officer without trial 
the exercise of his wartime powers under AW 118. Sec 
GO 17, WD, 1918: see Wallace v. United States, 257 US 
541, rehearing denied, 258 U.S. 296. So far as I am aware, nm 
such action was taken in respect of any officer by President 
Roosevelt in World War Il. 

I should appreciate your publishing the foregoing corr: 

Freperick Bernays WIeENE! 


tions 
ion 
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Bayonets In Combat 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


In the January issue I note a follow-up on the question 
asked in the November issue, “Barring night attacks or a night 
time free-for-all, was the bayonet ever used in the ETO tor 
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serious than herding PWs or opening ration cases?” 
prods by the Journat’s bayonet, the 
is submitted : 


Or 12, 1944, Company k, 12th Infantry, of the 4th 
Dir sade a bayonet charge across an open fire-swept 
bel f the Montebourg St. Floxel road during a success 
ful tl our battle for the village of Les Fieffes Dancel. The 
Germ concealed behind the hedgerow on the Opposite side 
of th d, had defied the efforts of Company K to advance 
on holding up the entire 3d Battalion. In the face of 
mat un, mortar and small-arms fire, Captain Kenneth R. 
Lin rdered “Fix bayonets,” and then led his company 


1edgerow and across the open field in a swift charge. 
; this use of cold steel to the rout of the entrenched 
although some of them did stand their ground and 
wed several minutes of not only close-in bayonet 
ut hand-to-hand fighting with trench knives as well 
\ t but decisive bayonet charge, led by the 3d Battalion 
ler in the Bois du Coudray on June 22, 1944, saved 
n in which no amount of firing had succeeded in dis 
the Germans who were concealed in bunkers. From a 
oh bank above a fordable stream, the enemy held the 3d 
lion to the creek bed while at the same time pouring artil 
ind it to prevent our reinforcing the beleaguered unit 
) to prevent the 3d from withdrawing. As darkness ap 
d, the realizing that he must 
high ground, personally led a bayonet attack up the 

lope and drove the Germans from their positions. 
[he strategical importance of 


battalion commander, 


this event lies not in the 
et attack itself so much as the fact that it put the 3d Bat 

position to execute the next day a plan which was 
th daring in its conception and bold in its execution. In view 

fact that no amount of artillery fire and aerial bombing 
succeeded in driving the Germans from their entrenched 
tions and bunkers, the 3d Battalion of the 12th Infantry, 
June 23, executed a complete counterclockwise envelopment 
the enemy position in the woods. Cut off from all directions, 
e Germans surrendered. 


[he tactical gain of this movement lay in the fact that the 
e thus ripped in the German line was the first breach of the 
nemy's outer defense ring of Cherbourg and it provided the 
through which the regiment poured to Cherbourg itself. 
[his envelopment unquestionably shortened the Cherbourg 
mpaign by several days. 
Coronet GERDEN F. JoHNSON. 


Sche enectady, N. ¥. 


q 7 1 
“Relax and Enjoy It’’ 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


lo paraphrase Colonel Dixon in “Relax and Enjoy It” in the 
November issue of INFANTRY Journat, rare indeed is the ex 
\uardsman who doesn’t rush to his typewriter after reading the 
nel, to tell of his experiences in the same field, or rather, 
1 my case, in a similar one. During the war years | served as 
n oth tr of a state guard regiment, commanding a company 


hree years of the time, and recently retiring in field grade. 


M that I served for many years in the National Guz ard of 
C | Dixon’s state, Illinois, and can say from experience 
Colonel has accurately described the status quo of those 
ewar years. 
But what about the years of war? Here we have the Illinois 
Reserve Militia appearing on the scene to replace the Illinois 
National Guard, which was in transit to eventual stations all 


ver ¢ 


globe. Here was a strictly state organization, known 
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following 


to the War Department as soldiers by virtue only ot AR 850 
250. What 


volunteers all, 


, then, would the Army oitticer think of these stat 


soldiers, who were 


unitormed almost the same 


but who must necessarily, due to bein: 


as they, g comparatively 


little on duty, be less trained than they? We were soon to 


learn 
lhe security sections of the Service Commands, by order of 
1e Chiet of Staff, furnished instructors, 
and performed annual Federal inspections of the state guard 
outhts. All these [hey were 


uniformly he Ipful, courteous and appreciative ot our proble ms 


maintained liaison, 


othcers were of one accord 

In 1944 my regiment was sent to the southern part of the 
state on flood relief duty, at the request of the ¢ 
neers of the United States Army, and we worked side by side 
for the tour of duty with officers and men of the Corps of 
Engineers. 


Corps of Engi 


Chere arose a mutual respect, and a commendation 
came to us from the District Engineer for the work we 
plished. One second lieutenant of Engineers who was assigned 


accom 


to assist my company one night was highly displeased with the 
way I handled my company (a militia officer had, as Colonel 
Dixon pointed out, to get the job done through diplomacy more 
than discipline However, in the morning after he had 
examined the really prodigious amount of work the company 
had completed, he changed his opinion. 

traveled to Fort Sheridan several 
times each year for rifle practice on the range there, and several 
times schools of 


During these years we 


a week or ten days’ duration were conducted 
there. On each and every occasion we were treated as honored 
both in the transaction of 
military business and in the social sense. In addition, the Sixth 
Service Command conducted schools (duration one week 
over many months to train instructors at Camp Skokie Valley 
CMP post 


the Service Command. 


guests by the officers of the station, 


to which were sent militia officers from all over 
Here, too, was the cordial rec eption 
and treatment of comrades in arms. 

To me, the change from a few years previous stood out like 
the proverbial sore thumb. In National Guard days 
three times for field training to Fort Sheridan. How different 
the attitude then. Nowhere was there more than mere tolera 
tion of the Guardsmen “Boy Scouts.” At that time the Regulars 
neither relaxed nor enjoyed it, and seemed overly happy to see 
the dust of our convoy leave the post. 


went 


has come 
that the 
Regular establishment has come to feel and believe that there 
is but one “Army of the United States.” 

I think Colonel Dixon may be reassured. The 
last begun to “relax and enjoy it.” 


In short, my experience has been that 
over the Army, a 


a change 


beneficial one, I’m sure. It seems 


Army has at 


Mayor Ricwarp S. SABATH 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Courtesy To Enlisted Men 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


In this postwar period a great deal has been said about the 


so-called clamor has been raised for a 


“caste system,” and 
and the abolishment of many of the 
privileges formerly he ld by officers. Most of us will agree that 


this was largely due to abuses by many officers of their privi 


more democratic army 


leges and the consequent criticisms of a more censorious group 
of enlisted men that was drafted into our army during the war 
years. The question now is, “What can we officers who intend 
to make the Army a career do to bring this storm of criticism to 
an end and to create better officer-enlisted man relations?” 

In my opinion, our biggest contribution would be conscien- 


tiously to avoid misusing any of our few remaining privileges 


ve 













| 
| 
| 


OO 






and to be fair and courteous in all our dealings with enlisted 


men. It does no harm whatsoever to discipline to be courteous 
toward enlisted men, 


soldier to be 


and it means a great deal to the American 
Also, a word of encourage- 
and then does a great deal to increase both the Gl’s 
morale and his respect for his officers. It is often such little 
things as mentioned above that prevent antagonistic feelings 
among our enlisted men toward their officers. We 


treated courteously. 
ment now 


all realize 

that it is the exception to the rule that is seized for exemplifica- 

tion and is remembered the longest, so let's all strive to “play 

avoid being the “exception.” 
LifuTENANT JOHN C 

Student Ofhcer Company, 

Che Armored School, Fort Knox, Ky. 


the game” and 
’. Burney, Jr. 
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9th Division 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


| was a 
I] have 
y Division was famous on 
but in your books I have never seen anything of 
the 9th Division, which was on the job in Europe until very 
Some of the 


was any doubt 


| am sending you $3.00 for The INranrry JourNat. 
sergeant with Company C, 47th Infantry, 9th Division. 
read a number of your books. My 
foreign soil, 


recently fellows 


It there 
the Ist 


asked me to write you this. 
about the 9th you can ask boys from 
fought side by side with them 


Division, because we 


from Africa to Germany. 
Jim Criurre. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
> There about the 9th. It was an outstanding di 
vision from its first battle in Africa on. It has a glorious 


We were not always able during the war to get all 


Is no doubt 


record 
There is a fine 
history of the 9th Division in preparation and we shall have 
news of it later 


the material we wanted on every division. 


Too Scientific? 


lo the Editors of INpFantry JouRNAL: 
Vly check for 


Various 


another year enclosed. | trust this relieves 
in the 


have been sweating me out for some time. 


and sundry minds Infantry Association who 
Now to your proposed program for future Journats. Of 
issue only with the first. | 
Not 
isn't—but if carried 
you must always 
remember that a large percentage of your younger infantry 
it overly. The magazine 
tends to dry up and your readers tend to give up. 


your four main headings | take 
think the 
that 


is getting ever so slightly scientific. 
bad—ot 


as you threaten to do occasionally, 


Journat 


this is necessarily course it 


to extremes, 
readers are not going to appreciate 

\s to the last three, fine and more power to you in all ot 
them. I do wish you would have more stories of combat infan 
try divisions. I'm afraid you're leaning over backwards not to! 
Remember that the pride in our outfit spirit is still very 
strong in a lot of us. 

Here's one for the record: General Order No. 125 HQ XXIV 
24 August 1946: The 96th Infantry Division with all 
its attached units was cited in the name of the President as 
public evidence of deserved honor and distinction for distin- 


qo Orps, 


guished performance in combat on Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands. 
I think you should publish that whole order. What do you 
think? 

Tomas N. Troxe ct, Jr. 
Concord, N. I I 


>» We wish we had the space to publish all such orders. 
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We have been bearing down on science because \ link 
it's up to every officer, junior and senior, to og in touch 
with the main ‘developments i in every science field. well] 
try to present such vital material in an interesting 1 manner 

7 1 t 
lo the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 
Although a subscriber of several years standing, | writ 


ing for the first time. The two-page spread on Operation 
Coronet appearing in the January 1947 issue is 


excellent— 
so far as it goes. Do you not think, however, that some mep. 
tion of Marine Corps participation might be made withou 


dimming the luster of other agencies involved? 

The Troop Training Unit, Amphibious Training Command 
Amphibious Forces, Pacific Fleet, sent a team of officers and 
men to Japan. This team conducted training for the 187th 
RCT in such varied and vital amphibious subjects as staf 
planning, transport loading, shore party—to name a few. Surely 
the efficient performance of this vital function desery 
mention. 


some 


LreuTENANT CoLonet Ancus M. Fraser, US\MC 
Amphibious Training Command, 
U. S. Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Virginia. 
> Our space was limited. There certainly wasn’t any intent on 
our part to slight the Marine Corps. We have always been 
proud of the part the Marines have in the Nation’s ground 
fighting forces. 
4 7 1 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The “Cerebration” on officer integration by “Col. GSC,” ir 
your February issue, is enough to infuriate thousands of non 
promoted, conscientious officers by recommending that tem 
porary promotion be included as a factor in evaluating officers 
for integration into the Regular Army. 

Frankly | am one of the infuriated. As a “ 
serve officer” I was taught to believe Cand do still believe) that 
an ofhcer is obligated to live up to the motto of a very fine 
Regular Army Infantry regiment to which I had the privilege 
of being assigned: “Not Ourselves, Our Country.” So what? 
So when war came I was a high ranking, paper shuffling, States 
side captain just about to be promoted to major. As a result of 


and through no merit of my own 
di 


protessional Re 


my Infantry indoctrination— 
for I am not the hero ty pe—I felt it was my duty Cand s 
to volunteer as a captain in a combat force and forget the n ates 
side promotion. And so I took my boat ride end have never 
regretted it. Also, | remained in grade as a captain four years 
and eleven months in spite of three recommendations for pr 
motion during twenty-six months overseas. Returning to the 
States on recuperation leave, after eighteen months, | found 
that the lads who had hung on to their desks with both hands 
had all been promoted at least once and some of them twice 
Several had the bad taste to comment smugly on the slowness 
of promotion overseas. Two had been overseas and, after being 
relieved for inability to make the grade with troops in a com 
bat zone, had been returned to the States—and promoted 

| have quoted my own experience only because I believe it 
is typical of that of thousands of officers. For that reason | 
strongly object to the suggestion of “Col. GSC” that credit be 
allowed for temporary promotions when evaluating the merits 
of applicants for Regular Army commissions. Of course excep 
tions should be made for officers promoted for disting' ished 
service under combat conditions. As for the others—there wer 
too many of them who got their promotions by staying hom 
and polishing apples. 

CaprTain GREYBEARD 
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Bring Back the Best 


\ end of the war, with the manpower of the Army 
tically, it was found impossible to keep many of the 
oround torce units on an active duty status. Gradu 

the troops, they too were mustered out of service. 

Now the War Department is going a step farther by skele 

» many of the organizations still existing. 

\lany organizations, with fine records of distinguished 

such as the 4th, 5th, 8th and 9th Infantry divisions, 

t to mention many independent regiments and battalions, 
leactivated. At the same time the Army is oper: ating 
nber of Replacement Training Centers, giving basic 
¢ to recruits. 

Why can’t the army abolish these centers and reactivate 
of the famous divisions or regiments, using the cadre 
se centers in the reactivated unit? Besides using Regu 

cers in this type of outfit, officers of the ORC on ac 
ty would have a wonde rful opportunity to develop 
hip and other skills. If Universal Military Train- 

g becomes law many young men will enter the service. 

[he training in the army will probably last around six 

nonths, after which they will most likely have to serve 

the National Guard, Organized Reserves or participate 
the ROTC of some school. It would be far better if 
ese men received their basic from an established unit than 

» be sent to some RTC, where the entire atmosphere is 

at of some large industrial factory, engaged in the whole 

manufacture of some product. 

Present plans call for certain ground force units to be 

Br: as s close to full strength as possible, while others are to 

e designated as skeleton organizations. The latter, although 


a 
C itt 


tle use, cost the gov ernment a considerable sum and 

Ise na a percentage of the army’s troop strength. Why not 
them to a better advantage? 

By training all new troops in a regular organization, more 

> corps is installed in the soldier from the start. 

| corps is something regrettably lacking throughout 

the Army today. 


At the finish of basic training from such an outfit, the 
recruit \ will more than likely be proud to have served in it, 
_ r it was a battalion, regiment or part of a division. 
lem: 


es of that kind of an association are remembered 
ong time. Another group of men affected by this plan 
would be the cadre, themselves. An indifferent cadre 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced 








Dna 


h: irdly mé ikes much ot a tavor: ib le impre ss10on on the trainec 
Last but not least of the purposes, to which this plan 
would aid, is the question of pre paredness Surely this type 
of an Organization 1s better prepared lor an emergency 
than a half dozen RTC or two dozen “on paper units. 
SERGEANT Watter KR. CrirrenpEN 
1 1 1 
What Do You Mean—Infantry: Sixth Choice? 
. Search to his 
INFANTRY JOUR 


The officer who signs his name Major R. I 
“Infantry: Sixth Choice” 
NAL, November 1946] unwittingly presents some outstand 


contribution 


ing arguments for a promotion system based entirely on 
seniority. I veryone understands that promotion during this 
war was based more on luck—being in an organization 
with vacancies—than on actual merit. The army was fa 
too large to expe ct promotions to be mad fairly and ex 
clusively. 

I have maintained that a regime ntal commander, though 
he were gifted with the wisdom ot Solomon, could not be 
sure that he has recommended the outstanding second lieu 
tenant of his regiment for promotion. Some of them com 
manded rifle platoons, some A&P platoons, some were in 
communication work, or supply, or staff jobs. By what 
means can forty second lieutenants be judged and rated 
Every 
one also understands that promotion in the Air Forces was 
at a faster rate than in other branches. ‘They expanded more 


and taster. We are probab rly in agreement that we should 


so that each is ranked infallibly according to merit? 


merge the services, so that would mean Air Forces pro 
motion separate from Army promotion. So why cry about a 
difference in promotion rate? 

When Major Search says, “I’m looking for something a 
little better than a one to eight shot,” he points out the 
most serious we: ikness of a system ol promotion by SO-Ccé illed 
selection. How many million officer-hours have been wasted 
in bitter and acrimonious wailing about promotion in 
justices? How many thousands of officers upon joining an 
organization check to see the prospects ot promotion, and 


seeing none, make afrangements to be transferred? How 


many thousands of officers were transferred out of organi 
zations because they “could be easily spared” to organiza 
tions where they were promptly promoted because there 
were vacancies? 

even be guessed. 


The total number of such officers cannot 
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How much simpler it would be to promote by seniority, 
and be stern in the weeding-out process. 

It disturbs me to know that there are officers willing to 
toss overboard their skills, experience, and background in 
Int: intry just because some statistics show a slightly better 
chance for promotion in another branch. A colonel who ad 
vises such transfer may be smart, but it Sia impress me 
that he is being loyal to the service as a whole. 

Lastly, it’s difficult for a man who served in the grade ol 
lieutenant for thirteen years to feel very sorry for a man 
who didn’t get to be full colonel in eight years. 

INFANTRY First Cuoict 


y y A 
Efficiency Reports | have Known 


Recent articles in The Journat, relative to the in 
justices and downright inconsistencies in officers’ efficiency 
reports lead me to tell of my own experience which, I hope, 
may add impetus to the landslide of protests and eventually 
lead to a fair and up-to-date method of determining an of 
ficer's true value to the service. 

From January 16, 1941 to May 31, 1943 I received three 
efficiency ratings which were duly entered on my record. 
These three different commanders, were 
two Superiors and one Excellent. J hese, together with two 
promotions in nine months, would seem to indicate that | 
had been doing my work well. So far SO good. 

On June |, 
and assigned to command a company in its 3rd Battalion, 


and it Was here 


ratings, from 


1943 I was transferred to another regiment 


an education in twisted 
thinking, as regards efhiciency reports, among other things. 

After several months had el: apsed, during which the bat 
talion commander unsuccessfully attempted to run his bat- 


th: it | rece “ived 


talion and each and every company in it, aye, even down to 
and including the individual squads, he introduced me to 
his infallible system of judging an officer's efficiency. It hap 
pened this way. 

Regiment distributed “Manner of performance” forms, 
in lieu of the more detailed efficiency report, and requested 
that proper evaluation of each officer's efficiency be made 
by the appropriate commander and forw: arded_ through 
ch: innels. 

\t the time I had four lieutenants assigned to my com 
pany and I was very lucky to have four such fine men. Each 
was young, alert, vigorous and exceedingly well grounded 
in his military duties. Each had been a sergeant before go 
ing to OCS, and each had more than three years of service 
behind him. What is more to the point—each carried out 
his duties with enthusiasm and dispatch. In view of these 
facts and comparing these four with others of their grade 
and experience known to me, each received an “E” on his 
report. 

The reports had not been gone more than an hour when 
I received a call from the Old Man’s adjutant advising me, 
“to hot foot it over here, pronto.” I went on the double. 

The battalion commander received me with a glare and 
a curt, “Sit down.” He wasted no time in preliminaries. His 
first question was to the point. “Who in the hell ever in- 
structed you in judging an officer's manner of performance 
of duties?” I replied that I thought I'd had some pretty fair 
country advisers to begin with and that since then I'd had 
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an opportunity to observe closely the work of ; 
hundred officers and felt that I was nila qualified to 
judge whether or not my immediate lieutenants wre dj. 
charging their duties properly. This he countered \\ ith ¢h, 


observation that I was, “all wet,” and, didn’t I know that p, 
officer, other than a Regular, could properly be classified 
higher than “very satisfactory”? I replied that I knew of p 


such limitations either written or implied. He then flatly 
stated that I'd have to change my estimation of these officer 
and resubmit the forms. This I refused to do. He they pro 
ceeded to hit the roof, at the same time hinting of diy, 
consequences that would befall un-cooperative | ple. | 
still refused to change my estimation, on the grounds tha 
I was exercising a command function that belong: | to me 
and me alone. He let the matter drop there and chased m 

out of his office, at the same time muttering something 
that sounded like, “opinionated ass.” 

Up to that particular incident I had been doing what 
considered a creditable job of running my company. After 
ward I redoubled my efforts, if that were possible, in orde: 
that he might have no opportunity to find fault with m 
work. And, also after that incident, he lost no time, or op 
portunity, in attempting to “unopinionate” me. 

But, in due time he lost his command, having spent to 
much time commanding companies and squads instead o 
his battalion. 

And in due time I got a look at the 66-1 and sure enoug! 
there was that VS, my only black mark during my servic: 
staring me in the face. That I half expected it did not 
the least abate its sting, when I was convinced that | di 
not deserve that kick in the teeth. 

herein lies another weakness of the efficiency rep 
system. There was absolutely no protection from that ba: 
talion commander's juvenile attitude toward what const 
tuted efficiency, w hich presumably required one to posses 
an RA serial number in order to qualify as excellent. 

| have often wondered what his attitude was towa: 
himself, as he was a National Guard officer of World Wa 
I vintage. 

Rapid strides have been made in methods of selection o! 
ofhcers. Improvement in the court-martial system is im 
minent. Methods of training have made vast strides sinc 
1941. Therefore it does not seem improbable that a solutior 
to the problem of how to eliminate injustices and inequali 
ties in reporting on an officer's efficiency will eventu: lly be 
found. 

It seems to me that the basic requirement for improv 
ment of the system lies in replacing the opinion of on 
officer with that of a board of officers. This statement, how 
ever, merely scratches the surface. It will require the bes 
brains of the Army to tackle the problem and come up 
with a final solution, so let’s make the best brains consciou' 
of the problem. 

Caprartn Hucu J. Hawkins 


7 7 7 


| Would Do It Again 


It's been a year since I got out of the Army. I've had time 
to think and I’ve spent many hours mulling over my mili 
tary career. 

I remember how I felt about army life before the we! 
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of the “enlightened” college group that thought 
nowing W hy that no war was worth fighting—that 
were high enough to compensate for it. There was 
— war, not even a war of national survival. 
earl Harbor | was ready to go. The next day | 
peesidrince office where they rejected me for faulty 
hat was hard to take, but not many of my frie nds 
ing then. We read about the war and after the 
-k it all seemed far away. 

d again that summer—for the Marine 
ned down again—a varicose vein. 
ted-up and boiling mad. 


Corps but 
I went back to 


S ifter the army announced enlistments in the ERC. 
Fast king and some sleight of-hand on the eye test and 
| passed. Seve ‘ral months later orders came through to re 
port to Camp Wolters and the Infantry. 
~ Twas seared. IT had heard about tough top sergeants and 


lono hot marches. When we demeinied and mesched to our 
-ompany area in a heavy rain we halted in front of an 


rderly room and expected the worst. The door opened and 
in enormous top sergeant stepped out into the rain, hold 
ng up his hand for silence. “Men,” his voice boomed out, 
there's coffee and doughnuts in the mess hall.” 

From then on I was in the Infantry, body and soul. We 
orew hard and lean. We got used to sleeping on the 
“my and ten miles under full pack was a stroll. 


For the first time in my life I felt complete—i in my pride 





COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY (page 12), who wrote “What ot 
the National Guard?” for us last month, is familiar to 
JourNaL readers. He received a Regular commission in 
1917 and since has served all over the world, including 
the tour of duty with the First Army in Europe that forms 
the basis for his current article. He is the author of sev 
eral books, including The Profession of Arms and Army 
Talk, and has contributed scores of articles to a variety of 


magazines. 
* 


Originally invinG FaJANS (page 24) had intended “Ravage 
Repeat Ravage” to be part of a book but we thought it 
was a natural for The Journat. As you probably have 


uessed, he served with the OSS in Italy. 
* 


CAPTAIN JOHNS H. HARRINGTON (page 34) describes himsell 
is an “infantryman who saw something of the war in 
England, France, Germany and Austria.” A Reserve off 

he makes his home in California. 
* 
Robert L. HEwrrr (page 8) entered the Army as a private 
i the induction route and emerged last year as a major. 
i served as assistant G-2 of the 30th Division through- 
its eleven months of combat in the ETO. His last 
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at being an Infantryman. 
a mission. 





| knew where | was going. | had 

[hough some of our ofhcers were unfit most of them 
were men I felt | could trust. I learned to take 
follow it to the letter. I learned the real meaning of disci 
With it we were an army; 
without it a shapeless mass more dangerous to ourselves 
than to the enemy. 

When the cycle was over I was kept at Camp Wolters on 
the cadre where I got my corporal’s stripes. | had arrived. 

Orders came through for the OCS at Benning. I felt a 
mixture of thrill and misgiving. I was happy in my place 


an order and 


pline and its absolute necessity. 


and was loath to give it up tora hitty-fhtty chance of success 
I was sent as a second lieutenant to the 10th Mountain 
Division; several months later the division embarked for 
Italy. After the and Mt. Belvedere 
was secured we hot outfit. 
then on the 10th was at the front of the fighting. 
As more 


first battle was over, 


all knew we were in From 
and more of us fell, those who were left came 
to appreciate the splendid companionship of brothers in 
arms. Then the inevitable 
wounded. 

From then on I had time to think. I came to the conclu 
sion that we had been fighting for another chance. Another 
chance at peace, or, if we failed, at war. The chance was 
worth it. 


came and I Was SCV erely 


If it were necessary I would do it again. 
LIEUTENANT JoHN CREAGHI 





oficial duty was as author of the 30th’s history, Work 
Horse of the Western Front, recently published by The 
Journat. Following separation from the service he 
worked for Bantam Books, Inc. in New York but resigned 
recently to devote himself to free lancing. 


contribution to The INFANTRY JouRNAL. 
* 


Bitt HINES (page 42) worked on newspapers from Chat 
tanooga to Boston until World War II sent him overseas 
as an Ordnance officer. Since his discharge a year ago he 
has been Copy Editor, Press Section, War Department 
Public Relations Division. 

* 

FIRST SERGEANT WAYNE A. JENDRO (page 19) enlisted in the 
3d Infantry in 1933. On duty as a Reserve officer during 
the war he spent most of that time at The Aamaoed 
School. He says “I have held every MOS from Mule 
Leader to Battalion Executive and have been rated from 
yardbird to superior. "At present he is operations sergeant 


in Academic Headquarters, The Armored School. 
* 


HENRY L. STIMSON (page 35) was Secretary of State in the 
Hoover administration and Secret ary of War in the Taft 
administration and during World War II. 


Chis is his first 
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““Get Down, You Fool!”’ 


LOUCHED WITH FIRE: Crvit War Lerrers anp Diary 
or Ottver Wenpve ct Hoimes, Jr., 1861-1864. Edited by 
Mark De Wolfe Howe. Harvard University Press. 158 
Page s; [llustrated; Index; $3.00. 


l hrough our great good fortune,” wrote Mr. Justice Holmes 
in 1854, “in our youth our hearts were touched with fire.” And 
here, for the first time, we are privileged to read the day-to-day 
impressions of the young subaltern—he was only 20 when first 
commissioned—who became the author of The Common Law, 
who ranks as one of the truly outstanding jurists of his time, 
and who for twenty years sat on the highest court of his own 
state and for nearly thirty years more graced the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Holmes’ Civil War letters and diary are largely self-edited; 
they had been carefully gone over long before being discovered, 
and what remains represents only such matter as its author was 
willing to have other eyes see. This is not to disparage the 
contribution made by the present editor but only to indicate 
the scope of his responsibilities. The book is admirably pre 
pared and Professor Howe, who edited the now famous 
Hlolmes-Pollock Letters, brings to this task the added insight 
derived from participation in a later war. CHe was Colonel 
Howe during the recent fracas, and was awarded the DSM— 
but the reader will learn neither fact from his editorial remarks 
nor from the publishers’ jacket.) 

l'o return to Holmes: He enlisted in April 1861, a mere lad 
of 20, and had a short tour of guard duty in Boston Harbor. 
Chat summer he was commissioned a first lieutenant in the 
20th Massachusetts, a three-year regiment. He saw his first 
action at Ball’s Bluff in October, where he was shot through 
the chest. By March of 1862 he was sufficiently recovered to 
participate in the Peninsula Campaign as a captain, command 
ing G Company of the 20th; he saw action at Yorktown, Fair 
Oaks, and the Seven Days. Antietam was next, and there 
Holmes was once more wounded, this time through the neck. 
Parental anxiety induced his father—the Autocrat of the Break 
fast Table, and then the more famous Holmes—to look for him. 
he story was told in Dr. Holmes’ My Hunt After “The Cap- 
tain,” a famous magazine article then and now, though hardly 
relished by its subject who had written that “I neither wish to 
meet any affectionate parent halfway nor any shiny demon- 
strations when I reach the desired haven.” 
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Captain Holmes missed the bloody debacle that was the First 
Battle of Fredericksburg only because he was in the hospital at 
near-by Falmouth with dysentery—“one of the most anxious 
and forlornest weeks of my military experience,” he called it 
at the time. From the top of a neighboring hill “we saw the 
battle—a terrible sight when your Regt is in it but you are saf 
He recovered in time to participate in that phase of the Chan 
cellorsville campaign known as Second Fredericksburg, and 
then he received his third wound, a shell fragment in the hee! 

A long leave followed, and there is a gap in the letters from 
May 1863 until February 1864. A short time after his retum 
to the Army, Holmes was detailed as A.D.C. to General H. G 
Wright, commanding a division of the V1 Corps, and con 
tinued in that capacity until the end of his service, moving 
with General Wright to Corps Headquarters after the death of 
General Sedgwick. Holmes participated in the Wilderness 
campaign through Cold Harbor and the investment of Peters 
burg. His final service was in the repulse of Early’s Raid on 
Washington, whither the VI Corps had been hurriedly moved 
but unfortunately there is no letter of his to confirm the ston 
that during the attack on Fort Stevens Captain Holmes pulled 
the lanky form of Abraham Lincoln down from the parapet 
with the words, “Get down, you fool!” 

All told, it was arduous service with plenty of action and ai 
least one thrilling Wild West escape from death or capture by 
“lying along the side of horse Comanche fashion” to punctuate 
what Holmes later called the “organized bore” of war. 

Much that is in the letters and diaries is of course familiar 
to anyone who has been to war, indeed to anyone who has read 
other war letters. There are the usual and timeless references 
to the rear areas—“Washington stinks of meanness—it's abso 
lutely loathsome”—and to the gulf between the thinking at 
home and in the field: “Father’d better not talk to me about 
opinions at home & here—On the staff one can form a far better 
opinion of the particular campaign than one at home.” Captain 
Holmes shared with others much more highly stationed the 
experiences of being snubbed by the irascible Meade; and long 
before the medical profession began to speak of shell shock or 
psychoneurosis, he observed late in June 1864 that “many 4 
man has gone crazy since this campaign began from the terrible 
pressure on mind and body.” 

There are a few surprises, e.g., that the pro-McClella feel 
ing in the Army of the Potomac, which was understa: lably 
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December 1862 after Fredericksburg, should have 
nd even grown in the course of the 1864 campaign; 
en was bracketed with Burnside as “a d’d humbug” 
\lav of 1864; and that in November 1862 Holmes 
ting Army sentiment in doubting whether the South 
subjugated by force of arms. Of phrase-making there 
ttle, only a single vivid expression: “A bullet has a 
—_ iinous greasy slide through the air.” Nor is there 
mut it could be called political, except the following which 
fore ws the later inclination of the Justice to giv ea legis 
e play to enact laws which he personally believed 
ad even foolish: “While I'm living en aristocrat I'm 
nd-outer of a democrat in theory, but for contact, ex 
cept at the polls, I loathe the thick-fingered clowns we call the 
pe especially as the beasts are represented at political 
rent vulgar, selfish & base.” 
most interesting aspect of the book, or so it seems to the 
present reviewer Cwho puzzled about the matter back in law 
schoo! in the dear dead days between the wars and before the 
depression), is the explanation it offers as to why Holmes left 
the Army when his regiment was mustered out in July 1864, 
nd entered Harvard Law School that Fall, without waiting 
for Appomattox and the end of what in those days was known, 
in Northern circles, as the Rebellion. 
cerpts from his letters: 

May 16, 1864: “Before you get this you will know how 
mmense the butcher’s bill has been- And the labor has been 
I have not been and am not likely to be in the mood 
for writing details. * * * Enough that these nearly two weeks 
have contained all of fatigue & honor that war can furnish 

* nearly every Regimental off—1 knew or cared for is dead 
Or wounded— 

| have made up my mind to stay on the staff if possible till 

xe end of the campaign & then if ‘l am alive, I shall resign—| 
ws felt for sometime that I didn’t any longer believe in this 
being a duty & so I mean to leave at the end of the c campaign 
s | said if I’m not killed before.” 

May 30, 1864: “I am convinced from my late experience 
that if | can stand the wear & tear (body or mind) of regi- 
mental duty that it is a greater strain on both than I am called 
n to endure—If I am satisfied I don't really see that anyone 
else has a call to be otherwise—I talked with Hayward the 
mentor of the Regt [Hayward was Regimental Surgeon] & told 
him my views on the 


Here are revealing ex- 


ncessant 


matter—I am not the same man (may not 
have quite the same ideas) & certainly am not so elastic as | 
was and | will not acknowledge the same claims wpon me under 
those circumstances that existed formerly.” 

June 7, 1864: “The campaign has been most terrible yet 
believe me | was not demoralized when | announced my inten 
tion to leave the service next winter if I lived so long— I started 
in this thing a boy. | am now a man and | have been coming to 
the conclusion for the last six months that my duty has 
changed— 

| can do a disagreeable thing or face a great danger coolly 
enough when I know it is a duty—but a doubt demoralizes me 
as it does any nervous man—and now I honestly think the duty 
of fighting has ceased for me—ceased because I have laboriously 
and with much suffering of mind and body earned the right 
: to decide for myself how I can best do my duty to myself 
to the country and, if you choose, to God— 
believe that Governor Andrew [of Massachusetts] under 
stands my determination to waive promotion [in the 20th Mass. 
Inf'—please be sure he does so—The ostensible and sufficient 
reason is my honest belief that 1 cannot now endure the labors 
& hardships of the line.” 
ilar thoughts in varying intensities coursed through the 
minds of most high-point officers called upon in the Spring of 
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1945, after VE-day, to indicate whether they wanted to con 
tinue in the service until the end of the war with Japan—an 
event that looked very far away indeed 
Tenth Army inched along on Okinawa. 
Colonel Howe suggests in his preface, speaking of the in 
fluence of the Civil War upon the thought and attitude of Mr 
Justice Holmes, that “The contemporaneous meaning, how 
ever, is not the only significant meaning and 


at the time, as the 


may well be 
that of the two wars, the war in fact and the war in retrospect, 
it was the latter which was dominantly formative of his phil 
osophy.” And that evokes the only caveat suggested by the 
reading of this significant and perfectly edited book, for how 
can a war or any other intensely vital experience be formative 
except in retrospect? A narrow escape, or any similar momen 
tary glance into the eyes of death—how can it possibly have 
signifi: ince except later? 


cupied in living. 


At the time one is far too much oc 
As the Justice himself said in later years, “It 
vou want to hit a bird on the wing, you must have all your will 
in a focus, you must not be thinking about yourself and, 
equally, you must not be thinking about your neighbor; you 
must be living in your eye on that bird.” 

And so I venture to suggest, with all deference, that it was 
the war in fact which touched Holmes’ heart with fire, a fire 
that was not to be extinguished for seventy years; and | com 
mend the present volume unreservedly to those who seek 
learn of the formative years of a gallant soldier, 
jurist, and a very great American. 
NAYS WIENER. 


a preeminent 
CoLoneL Freperick Ber 
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Intelligence Career 


SECRET MISSIONS: Tue Srory oF an’ INTELLIGENC! 
Orricer. By Ellis M. Zacharias, Captain, United States 
Navy. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 433 Pages; Index; $3.75 


valuable addition to the literature on 
military intelligence and | think it bids fair to become a classic 
of its kind. Unlike most other existing books on intelligence, 
it is written by aa ofhcer who actually directed intelligence 
operations as deputy director of the Office of Naval Intelli 
gence—a man who saw intelligence as a whole and did not look 
at it with a frog’s-eye view, or with the eyes of the subordinate 
operative. The book does not, of course, 


This book is a very 


contain a discussion 
of intelligence methods, nor is it a history of naval intelligence 
during the war. 

It does contain a number of stories about German and Japa 
nese agents. One rather amusing story deals with an American 
sailor who became a Japanese spy and who was unmasked by a 
medical officer of the U.S. Navy. That good doctor practiced in 
telligence as a hobby and collected information while pursuing 
his regular profession—delivering babies. This same Dr. Cecil 
H. Coggins, now a Captain, prepared, during combat, maps 
of Wotje Island, served as a ship's doctor, later headed the 
psychological warfare section in the Navy Department, and 
then went to China to fight for two years as a guerrilla leader 
and field physician. It is gratifying to know that the American 
intelligence services contain men of such versatility 
ence, even though the doctor was only 
intelligence duties. 

Captain Zacharias’ book is essentially an autobiography. It 


and exper! 
“loaned” for temporary 


is a frank account of difficulties that have confronted naval 
intelligence ofhcers both in their work and in their careers. 
The crucial importance of intelligence was often not recog 
nized, and those who tried to improve things often fared badly. 
Intelligence officers had no control over code interception nor 
were they permitted to evaluate the data they collected. Opera 


tions officers sometimes reserved for themselves the right to 
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A. Book That 


Made News 





ALL BUT 
ME AND THEE 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIot D. COOKE 


Said the Saturday Review of Literature 


. General Cooke has the gift of a novel- 
ist for character and for action and a fine 
virile humor { He has a} broad knowledge 

_ of the pre blem of the psychotic, the psy- 
choneurotic, and the psychopathic charac- 
ters in our wartime army—what they were 
like, what happened to them, and what 
happened to the organizations they be- 
longed to. 


Order today from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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make evaluations, even though they usually lacked | 
ence necessary for this most dificult and importa: 
intelligence work. At the time of Pearl Harbor, t 
Fleet had just one intelligence ofhcer with the ra: 
tenant commander; it needed an entire intelligen: 
headed by a captain. Between 1940 and 1945 the 
Naval Intelligence was commanded by no less thar 
rectors, the deputy directors changing at the same 
viously even a genius cannot become an effective c| 
telligence w hen his average tenure of office is less | 
months. approximately the time needed to get thor 
miliar with past expe riences, procedures, Giles and the “\\ 
ington scene.” In addition, some of the officers chosen to hy 
chiefs of intelligence had little aptitude or inclinatio 
job. It was not recognized that intelligence is a speci 
as engineering or ordnance, and that it requires considerab 
training and experience; a very “intelligent” officer is n 
sarily a good chief of naval intelligence. 
intellige nce officer needs a little time before he car 
eficient chief of intelligence sufhciently 
badly needed improvements. 

Captain Zacharias is inclined to ascribe the Pear! 
disaster above all to shortcomings in our intelligence o; 


per 


And even an excellep: 
versed to IPOS 


vm 
YANIZ 
tion. Yet strangely enough the fault did not lie in inadequate 
fact-collection. Captain Zacharias presents impressiv: data 
including original intelligence reports, to support his conten 
tion that “our high command was given repeated indications 
of the concentration of large Japanese forces and of the mov 
ment of a powerful Japanese force coincident with the mos 
determined Japanese attempts to cloak their movements 
secrecy.” “As a matter of fact,” the author quotes from 
“ONI isn’t bad, so far as collecting information 
goes. But what good is information if it isn’t used? Her 
museum idea seems to prevail.” 

Captain Zacharias has become best known for his psych 
logical warfare campaign against the Japanese High Command 
he inside story of this venture forms one of the most interest 
ing parts of the book. To the author's way of thinking, int 
lige ‘nce and psychology are closely interrel: ated because correct 
intelligence evaluations can be made only on the 
adequate psychological comprehension. 
in the hand of an 


friend's letter, 


\ basis of 
In other words, a gul 
American does not mean necessarily the 
same as a gun in the hands of a German or a Japanese. By 
contrast, psychological warfare can be effective only if based 
upon accurate intelligence and upon a correct appré aisal of the 
psychological characteristics of the enemy. The author recalls 
that Admiral Nimitz “was persistently advised against the us 
of psychological warfare against the Japanese. This advice was 
based upon a shallow conception which took as a fact an 
imaginary situation actually created by Japanese propaganda 
itself: the delusion that the Japanese would never surrender 
and that any attempt to interfere with their mental — 
would be doomed to failure. 
was just accepted. 
benefited from it.” 

It was the reviewer's privilege to have been associated with 
the author in his psychological warfare operations. | can 
therefore, confirm that already in spring of 1943—after we had 
barely secured Guadalcanal— Captain Zacharias predicted in as 
many words, that the Japanese would surrender before our in 
vasion of the home islands, provided a proper approach to Jap 
nese psychology were used. It is needless to add that the “ex 
perts” considered this view as mildly lunatic and that no sup 
port was forthcoming for such ideas; on the contrary, the 
author was removed from the scene. The Special W ortar 
Section he had created in preparation for a psychological cam 
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This concept was never test ted, i 
And for two years of war the Japanes 
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Japan was, the author says, maintained only be 
ld have been politically inexpedient to abolish it, 
nasculated and put under the direction of a man 
rected to “kill” it, although he did not quite carry 
ectation. The section was not permitted to engage 
‘ese activities, and its members were finally re 
ing vital research work in secrecy. One member 
n, Ladislas Farago, spent his free evenings for an 
n collecting materials that later proved indispen 


\ft defeat of the Japanese Heet in October 1944, un 
ttempts were made to activate the Japanese program 
ial Wartare Section. This was done, the author 
short-cutting the chain of command. After an ab 
e and one-half years, Captain Zacharias was called 
ishington and permitted to begin his psychological 
but this came about only through the intercession 
the Secretary of the Navy who had witnessed the carnage on 
nd thought it worth while to give psychological wat 
Various difhculties emanating from somewhat lower 
| to be overcome, but finally an operation plan was 
ind, on March 19, 1945, delivered to Mr. Forrestal. 
defined the mission of the Zacharias broadcasts with 
e following words: 
nake unnecessary an opposed landing in the Japanese 
n islands, by weakening the will of the High Command, 
fecting cessation of hostilities, and by bringing about 
ndit ion surrender with the least possible loss of life to 
ent with early termination of the war.” 
The plan was approved by the Secretary and Admiral King, 
\lr. Elmer Davis, director of OWI, and ultimately by Presi 
t Roosevelt who edited and partly rewrote the Presidential 
lamation which was to start out the psychological campaign 
Japan’s own government and high command. On 
E-day President Truman issued that proclamation and Cap 
Zacharias’s broadcasts began. 
From a purely technical point of view these broadcasts were 
mely dificult to make. They were not psychological wat 
n the conventional meaning of the term but rather con 
ted a diplomatic negotiation ‘about peace terms, a negotia 
which the Japanese participated by asking questions. 
ugh it was conducted on the open air, this “negotiation” 


be secret, that is to say, 


its full meaning was not to be 
clear to the uninitiated listener. The Japanese phrased 
stions in such a we 1) that people inside and outside 
nv err not understand what was going on, and by so 
g they could not help being sometimes less than intelligible 
the American addressee of their questions. It was a major 
t of the whole operation to analyze these Japanese questions 
determine their true meaning. There was also an en 
o prevent ill-founded criticism of the operation by some 
‘informed American newspapermen and commentators whose 
tion against a policy based upon the at least provisional 
tention of the Emperor could have torpedoed the entire 
king. Hence the answers had to be phrased in such a 
they would be understandable only to those few Japa 

ese who participated in the “conversation.” 
hat the broadcasts were effective is proved by a good deal 
nce, some of which is presented in Secret Missions 
lence suggests that the American psychological war 
paign shortened the war and made the bloodless o« 
# Japan possible. It did not, of course, win the war 


lapanese were beaten phy sically by armed force, yet their 


rer was brought about by three factors: threat of invasion, 
ireat of continued bombing, and psychological warfare. The 
ecision to surrender was made before the atomic bomb was 





















































THE FUTURE 
OF AMERICAN 


SECRET INTELLIGENCE 


By Dr. GeorGe S. PETTE! 


Dr. Pettee drags the operations of secret intel 
ligence and strategic intelligence out of the 
realm of the cloak and dagger, and examines 
in the cold light of day the deficiencies in our 
present and past operations, the organization, 
the methods, the doctrine which we 


ensure our future security. 


need to 


Here are the stories of a dozen blunders and 
hascos which marked our prewar and wartime 
conduct of secret intelligence—from Pearl Har 
bor to sadly erroneous estimates of German war 
production. 


Here, too, is an analysis of the factors which 
lay behind those blunders, of the tremendous 
amount of wasted effort which went into ou: 
wartime intelligence—and program for the 
efficient and timely production and use of the 
information which we must have as a basis for 
American foreign and military policies 


$2.00 


Order from 
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1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. - 





Washington 6, D. C. 
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INTELLIGENCE 





By LT. COL. STEDMAN CHANDLER 
and COL. ROBERT W. ROBB 
The new handbook on combat intel- 
ligence written, not for the men who 
practice War Department intelligence, 
but for the “legmen’”’ of the intelli- 
gence system—battalion and regimen- 
tal S-2s. Front-Line Intelligence is a 
distillate of experience and doctrine 
which is invaluable to any man as- 


signed to intelligence duties. 


$2.50 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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dropped. The bomb, however, greatly accelerated © 
subdued the opposition of the diehards who wanted 

the war. Naturally it was the sum total of the Ame: 
Allied war effort which compelled the Japanese to 

Che role of psychological warfare can be likened ¢ 
logistics. Exactly as good logistics does not win a way 
and bad logistics may lose a war, so wars cannot be 
most brilliant psychological campaign without other m But 
poor use of psychological methods, or none at all. "4 


evitably lengthen a war, make it more costly, and con bh 
entail still worse consequences. Psychological wart he 
auxiliary. But if it is true that it shortened the war = 
Japan even a few days or weeks, there are many Pacifx ne 


alive today who owe their survival to expertly chosen word 
spoken over the radio. 
Whether you agree or not with the author's opin 


conclusions is immaterial to enjoyment and profit hi 
book. The arguments will be stimulating even to t! wh 
do not accept them. The Captain's life story is inter 

itself, and it is well and interestingly told which alon howl: 


attract many readers from the services and the genera! pul 
lic.—STEeFAN T. Possony. 


y 7 7 


Death Was Always Near 
THE COASTWATCHERS. By Commander Eric A. Feld: 


R.A.N. Oxford University Press. 264 Pages; Index, $3.5 


[his is another of the war’s now-it-can-be-told stories, but i: 
is far different from most. You will find no muckraking her 
no attempt to justify bad decisions or to cause dissensior 
among Allies. Commander Feldt tells a good story that has no: 
been fully told before, and he tells it well. Military men should 
find it interesting and worthy of study. 

Long before the world realized the Japs were on the move 
the Australian Navy organized the Coastwatchers to serve a 
intelligence agents on the Pacific islands. In its ranks wer 
missionaries, prospectors, mariners, planters, government ad 
ministrators and beachcombers. They had little equipment an 
less direction. Until the war with Japan became imminent, the 
Navy was content to know that the Coastwatchers were ther 
But when trouble began to close in the Coastwatchers came 
into their own. A tighter, more military organization was 
developed and additional personnel recruited from the armed 
forces. The codeword “Ferdinand,” taken from the title ot 
Munro Leaf’s children’s story, was chosen for the name of the 
operation. “It was a reminder to them that it was not their dut 
to fight, and thus draw attention to themselves; like Disneys 
[Leaf’s] bull, who just sat under the tree and smelled flowen 
it was their duty to sit circumspectly and unobtrusively and 
gather information.” Commander Feldt was placed in charg 
of Coastwatcher activity in New Guinea and the Solomons. 

By 1941 he had made “Ferdinand” an intelligence organiza 
tion whose reports proved to be essential to victory in the 
Pacific and whose daring actions saved the life of many 
Allied soldier, sailor and airman. 

Many of the Coastwatchers stayed on when the Japs in 
vaded their islands. Others who had left returned to Jap 
dominated islands by submarine and flying boat. Still thers 
guided American marines and soldiers in the first wave 
invasion forces. 

Their record is a triumphantly heroic one. What they ac 
complished remained secret during the war and this 's the 
first full account of it. Their work was too important to k 
jeopardized by publicity. They fought alone or with the alway: 
uncertain help of a few loyal natives. They suffered as an\ 
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ho must live off the jungle. Death was always 

the Japs did everything possible to track them 
ften overtook them in its most horrible forms. 
: saga of devotion to country and the indomitable 
Because of them we 


he Japs wand strike and the nature of the striking 


me the greatest obstacles. 
ew the strength and weaknesses of the Jap posi 
.ew when our attacks were successful and could 
juate the often overoptimistic reports ot young 
id much up-to-the-minute knowledge of weather 
We knew when to evacuate trapped civilians and 
We knew when the 
and when they had been seduced by the 
to the 
Commander 


d_ pilots and their crews. 
friendly 
Coastwatchers 


Feldt can tell 
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text never falter. 


grandeur that belongs to the mountains. 


SIGHT CLIMB: 
- | 


By Frank 
$2.50 


LOTH. 
216 Pages; 


THe STORY OF THE SKIING 
Green & Co., Inc. 


ongmans, 


Mountain Division was a tough 
| was in Italy with another infantry outfit and | 
the men of the 10th. and 


the men in the old divisions who had come up the boot 


a good division, 
[hey came in early in 1945, 


hard way resented them because they were too new to 
tao cocky. 
Unfortunately, as soon as they landed they started winning 
That wasn’t entirely 
t but it didn’t help them any with the old-timers. 
. n the pay-off came—the battle of Belvedere and Riva 
| later the breakthrough to the Po, they fought hard 
|. They lost too many men but they mé ide up for it in 
id fire. Then, too, they were fresh. 


Frank k Hagper has caught this spirit of the 10th admirably in 


in the newspapers back home. 
i 


r ta 


\ight Climb, a novel woven around five men in a platoon ot 


their thoughts, their hopes, the experiences they 
nt through together. Four of them are mountain men, men 
volunteered for the mountain troops; the fifth is a young 
ter who was assigned to the 10th even though he hated the 
untains, What these men lived through in training camps 
lin Italy is the story. 
Interwoven with the tale of the five is the factual summary: 
i the history of the 10th Mountain Division, its conception, 
's training, and its commitment to battle. There are times 
vhen Harper is awkward in his history of the 10th, as when his 
port of a conversation among General Hays and his staff on a 
roposed operation is so poor as to be unbelievable; there are 


mes when his central characters are a little more gods than 


nere men; but his passages of mountaineering which spice the 
Then his writing has a wonderful lyric 
It is in this kind of 
riting that Mr. Harper excels. 

Night Climb does not entirely succeed in bringing out the 
tire story of the 10th through the medium of five men as it 
to do; there are too many gaps that need filling. Harper 

into consideration the men who loved the mountains 
ind the men who hated them, but he has neglected the many, 
nen of the 10th who were simply there to do a job, 

ll too many died doing. They should not have ‘oui n 
for they were the important men of World War Fe 
Yet with all its faults, Night Climb is a readable book, 


00K sets a fast pace. And it is a step in the right hi 
tign ep toward the great stories that should some day be 
vritten about the soldiers of World War II.—O. C. S. 
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STRENGTH 
WE NEED 


By Major George Fielding Eliot 





The Strength We Need 1s an outline of 


America’s military requirements in men and 
matériel for the years which may bridge the 
gap between war and security—a reasoned 
program of preparedness and advancement, 
best-known military 


by one of America’s 


commentators. $3.00 








ARSENAL 
OF DEMOCRACY 


By Donald M. Nelson 


Here's the story of the titanic effort which 


armed America’s soldiers—the miraculously 


potent program which equipped the world’s 
difficulties 


mightiest Army in the face of 


which some experts held insoluble 





Donald Nelson, 
er head of the War Pro 
Board, tells a 


which will 


form 


duction 
interest 
$4.00 


story 


every military man 
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For The Soldier — 


The Doolittle Report 


The full text of the Army’s investigation into officer—en- 
listed man relations, as released to the press—published in 
pamphlet form by The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a service to 


its readers. 25¢ 


The Army Writer 
By DAVID KLEIN 


| 


Knowledge and wit work to- 
gether to make the intricate bus- 
iness of military correspondence 
and military publications clear 
and simple. Complete with tips 
on how to write for the service 
journals. Klein has written a 
book that will be a godsend to 
any Army man who has occa- 
sion to cope with paper work. 


$2.50 
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The New Infantry Drill Regulations 


The full text of FM 22-5—LEADERSHIP, COURTESY 
AND DRILL—together with excerpts from the manuals 
on the M1, the Springfield, Interior Guard Duty, etc. 

Cloth, $1.25 Fabkote, $1.00 


Psychology for the Fighting Man 


A clearly written and lucid handbook on psychology— 
from how to see at night to combat fatigue—written by 
experts for the layman in psychological fields. Fighting 
Forces Edition, 25¢ 


Psychology for the Armed Services 


A complete and comprehensive roundup of psychological 
subjects as they affect military and naval forces. The 
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All the Best of Lincoln 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


His SPEECHES 


AND \\ 
Edited by Roy P. Basler. The World Publishing ( 
843 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.75. 


Most of us, even as school children, knew that A 
Lincoln was more than an immortal hgure in American 
\braham Lincoln was by all odds one of the most diy: 
complex human beings who ever occupied the stage of 
We knew Lincoln the humorist, the great humanita: 
philosopher, the statesman, the master of prose, Lin the 
man. In time, however, these images have faded. 

It is for those of us who wish to recapture th 
Lincoln that Mr. Basler has compiled this work. The 


ous 
collectors and editors of Lincoln’s speeches and writings. yo 
tably Nicolay and Hay, have not always done the or van 
full justice. They have all too often edited and corrected wa: 
Lincoln wrote to the point where parts of it were hardly dis 
tinguishable as his. Mr. Basler, in direct opposition, has gon¢ 


to the source for his material. Each of the speeches, the letters 
the other works that appear here, are taken from an original 
manuscript of Lincoln’s or from a later draft or printed copy 
that he approved. 

In performing this monumental labor Mr. Basler has made « 
significant contribution to the Lincoln lore, at least from 
literary point of view. Abraham Lincoln as a writer has scarcely 
been equalled. Unlike his contemporaries, he seldom wasted 
a word or inserted a meaningless phrase simply because it 
sounded impressive. Each sentence, each phrase was designed 
to create some effect. His work remains crystal clear, still a 
model to those who have followed him. Mr. Basler has 
succeeded admirably in presenting every work as Lincoln in 
tended it. 

Naturally, therefore, Abraham Lincoln will interest anyon: 
who is a collector of his works, even though there are only 
few pieces presented here which have not been published 
before. 

Of what value is this work to the reading public in general? 
Some of his writings are, of course, great literature. The 
cadenced, measured prose of Lincoln at his best has rarely been 
surpassed in the English language, either for clarity of thought 
or dignity and stateliness of execution. On the other hand, 
the debates with Douglas show another side of Lincoln: the 
master of free-for-all political argument. Nowhere does the 
overwhelming logic which the President applied to the issues 
of his day stand out more sharply; nowhere does the lash ot 
irony he was wont to employ with his opponents whom he 
caught in faulty reasoning or evasion cut with more stinging 
effect than in these debates. Abraham Lincoln was a master 
of the figure of speech, often illustrating a point or enlivening 
an essentially dull debate with a sharp figure or an illustrative 
anecdote. 

So much for Lincoln as a figure in literature. What does his 
work hold that is of value to us in this atomic age? To answer 
this question I quote from the “Letter to Joshua F. Speed. 
August 24, 1855: 

. . . Our progress in degeneracy appears to me to be 
pretty rapid. As a nation, we began by declaring that all 
men are created equal.” We now practically read it “all men 
are created equal, except negroes.” When the Know 
Nothings get control, it will read “all men are created equal, 
except negroes, and foreigners, and Catholics.” When 1 
comes to this I shall prefer emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretense of loving liberty—to Russia, for in 
stance, where despotism can be taken pure, and without the 
base alloy of hypocrisy. 


Here in these lines is wisdom for our age, and a challenge 
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in we say we have improved since April 24, 1855? 
ilar interest to military men are those selections 
Lincoln’s relations with his high commanders 
Civil War. Although these are by no means com 
obviously not intended to give a complete picture 
f ct of the war, they are especially interesting as 
, Vorld War Il. Even in the Civil War, men were SEKECR HT 
ken, campaigns begun or ended, to meet some 
1] necessity. Lincoln, of course, was in the middle, 
just the widely divergent points of view of the 
the military, working to save the Union. in 
\ ugh all of Lincoln's writing, personified in the deep M ISS f () N S 
f his face in repose, is his hope that he might 
, world federation of free men. This was the star 
set his life’s course. 
nan who has made a lifetime study of the great THE STORY OF AN INTELLIGENCE 


Presid \lr. Basler’s book may seem incomplete, even though OFFICER 
v light on much of his work. For the layman who 
best of Abraham Lincoln in one volume, there is no By ELLIS M. ZACHARIAS, Captain, USN 
logy.—O. C. S. . 
y 7 5 


The story of a twenty-five-year war of 
Great Books Anthology / ; 
\ASTERWORKS OF PHILOSOPHY. By S. E. Frost, Jr. , , ! 

New York: Doubleday and Company. 766 Pages; $4.00. nese Intelligence a warfare culmi- 


wits, nerves, and words with the Japa- 


his anthology contains long digests of the principal books of nating in Zacharias’s campaign of 
ven philosophers from Plato to Bergson, with a brief intro 
duction for each. Though I am inclined to distrust any book that ; 
refers to the writings of the great thinkers by the single capital uted mightily to the breakdown of the 
ed word “Masterworks,” I think this is a useful and not too 


psychological warfare which contrib- 


: Japanese will to resist. 
bbreviated collection. , 


lhe book is one of a series of six: the others yet to be pub ~_ ; 
9” o > > : 2c + - > > ) 
shed will present condensed “Masterworks” of economics, auto The inadequacies Of OUT intelligence 


eraphy, science, government, and history—sixty-eight books 


system stand revealed in Captain Zach- 
. | 


| am heartily in favor of using such shortened versions a I 7“ bil “p l 
quaint today’s college student with the great writers of the arias s book-—the inevitability of Pear 


t rather than require him to spend a disproportionate length Harbor is foreshadowed. and new 
time on the full-length books. But even such anthologies as 


' light cast on a situation which still 
s would be much more useful if there were more comment 


the editors relating the great books of the past to the problems puzzles observers. 

today. Such collections would be still better if they also, in an 

nic world, came up closer in time to the beginnings of that = : 

dd Secret Missions introduces the reader 
\ll works included in the series of six anthologies are listed to the Japanese militarists. It exposes 


me. Without waiting for the others to appear, it may 
« noted now that although the products of the human mind : 
e reasonably well represented the science of the human mind the reader a part of the mighty effort 
s badly neglected. William James is representd by Pragmatism 
nd that appears to be all. The Masterworks of Science volume 
is only physical science in it, and even then nothing bearing ceded the Japanese surrender. 

itomic fission more directly than, Professor Einstein’s Rela 

[he Special and General Theory. 

No matter how great the classic, the reader can relate it far 83 re 

re closely to mind and life if he has some grasp of what is wede € ed 
f how minds function in general.—G. V. 


their activities between wars. makes 


in psychological w arfare which pre- 
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Other New Books : 
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\\ INTRODUCTION TO MILITARY LAW. By Horace Infantry Journal Book Service 
Camp lhe Hobson Book Press. 131 Pages; Paper $1.00. 
Hi RE tT US FEAST. By M. F. K. Fisher. The Viking Press. 


7 Index; $3.75. Banquets through the ages; not a recipe 
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“ BI ‘G FIT TO LIVE WITH. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

‘tarper “ Brothers. 219 Pages; $2.00. Twenty-five of Dr. Fosdick’s 
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t Stream-Crossing Equipage .... 
Soldiers Handbook ... 
Military Diving 
Military Pipeline Sytem 
Military Protective Constr. 





Against Air 


eumatic Pontoon Bridge M3 
Portable Steel Highway Bridges H-10 


Pr 


Treadway Bridge Equipage M2 
veying Tables 
Topo pgraphic Drafting - oer 
nent of Casualties from Chemical 


Stee 


on Pontoon Bridge Model 1940 . 
Vater Supply and Water Purification 
Well Drilling 


Psychology and Leadership 


ychology (Pintner, Ryan, West 
EE Tre ee 
eadersh American Army Leaders (Munson) 
nd Morale (Roethlisberger) 
i (Liebman) 
ychiatry RS Oe 
“ycholog the Armed Services (Edited by 
nology for the Fighting Man 
be OG Re Wh 6644060 0scvee 
Paper edition 


1947 


.30 
.20 
.10 


10 


3.00 
15 


15 
15 
15 
10 


15 





» 
w 


25 
2.50 





Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) .. 
The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 


25 
2.00 
2.95 


Weapons and Weapon Training 


Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 

9-1900 Ammunition General 

Armament and History (Fuller) 

23-35: Auto. Pistol Cal. .45 M1911 and MI9IIAI 
Automatic Weapons of the World 

23-25: Bayonet . 

Book of the Springfield (Rossman) 


23-55: Browning M.G. Cal. 30 

9-226: Browning M.G. Caliber .50 M2, 
Watercooled and mounts .......... 

23-65: Browning M.G. Cal. 50, Hb, M2 . 


For Permanent Victory (Johnson & Haven) 
Fred Ness's Book of the .22 

Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) .. 

How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Coates) 
Mauser Pistols (Smith) 
9-2900: Military Explosives 
Military Small Arms (Smith) . ; 
Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting (Creceman! 
NRA Book of Small Arms (Smith) 

9-10: Ordnance Field Maintenance 


Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. | (Restricted) 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. I! (Restricted) 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. II! (Restricted) 


Ay Ordnance Field Manual .... 
9-1215: Ord. Maint: Thompson Submachine Gun 
Cal. 45, M1928Al1 
Rifles and Machine Guns of the World s Annies 
(Johnson) 
Cloth edition , 
* Fighting Forces edition 
9-1990: Small Arms Ammunition 


MR. ADAM 
By Pat Frank 


5.00 
25 
2.50 
.35 


7.50 | 


10 
4.00 
.50 


5 


25 
2.50 
4.00 
3.75 

25 

.50 


.. 5.00 


-20 | 


5.00 
4.50 


10.00 


.30 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

15 


10 


5.00 


25 
15 


Satire on the astounding potentialities of 


the Atomic Age. $2.50. 


Story of Weapons and Tactics (Wintringham) 

23-40: Thompson Submachine Gun, Cal. 45 
M1928A1 “tt 

23-5: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30 M1. 

23-10: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1903 

23-6: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1917 

Walther Pistols (Smith) 

Weapons for the Future (Johnson & Heven) 


MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 


12-250: Administration 

100-10: Administration 

Administration of the Army (Official) 

12-220: Administration: The Division and 
Larger Installations 

12-255: Administration Procedure . 

14-904: Accounting for Lost, Damaged, and 
Stolen Property . 

14-210: Accounting for Public Funds pa 

12-252: The Army Clerk 

Army Food and Messing 

14-509: Army Pay Tables 

Army Personnel System (Official) 

Army Writer (Klein) 

Articles of War (Tillotson) 

Battery Duties 

Company Duties ‘ 

12-253: Correspondence (with supp.) 


| Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy) . 


14-502: Enlisted Men's Pay and Allowances . 
12-235: Enlisted Pers: Discharge and Release 
from Active Duty = 
12-238:Enlisted Personne! Reti samen? 
Fourth Horseman (Doherty) - . 
General and Special Staffs (Official) 
Handbook to A.R. (Sczudio) 
Index to A.R. (Official) 





2.25 


5 


-50 | 


25 


2.00 
25 


50 | 


.20 
10 


-20 








.30 | 


30 | 


45 
.40 
3.00 
35 
.10 
2.50 
3.00 
25 
25 
-25 
1.00 


25 | 


-20 
15 
1.00 


3.00 









Lowful Action of State Mil. Forces (Holland 
Cloth edition 3.00 
Paper edition 1.50 
Manval for Courts-Martial 20s pa 
Military Correspondence: A Checklist 25 
Military Justice for the Field Soldier (Wiener) 1.00 
Occupation of Enemy Territory (Public 
Opinion Quarterly) 1.25 
14-501: Officer's Pay and Allowances .25 
Orders (Official) .50 
Practical Manual of Martial Law (Wiener 2.50 
236: Preparation of Separation Forms 15 
14-1010: Property Auditing Procedures 1S 
27-10: Rules of Land Warfare .20 
12-236: Service Record 25 
The Soldier and His Family 2.00 
Soldier and the Law (McComsey & Edwards) 2.50 
$.O.P. for A Regimental Adjutant 10 
So You're Going Overseas (Barker) 25 
4-503: Travel Allowances and W.D. Personnel .25 
27-251: Treaties Governing Land Warfare 30 
MILITARY HISTORY 
War Through the Ages 
Alexander of Macedon (Lamb) 3.50 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasey 4.00 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) 25 
Indian-Fighting Army (Downey) 3.50 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby) 2.00 
Military Institutions of the Romans (Vegetius) 1.50 
Modern War (What the Citizen Should Know 
About) (Pratt) 2.50 
175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 2.50 
Short History of the Army and Navy (Pratt) 28 
Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) 5.00 
War Through the Ages (Montross) 5.00 
World Military History, Outline of (Mitchell) 3.50 
Early American Wars 
America in Arms (Palmer) .25 
History of the U. S. Army (Ganoe) 5.00 
| Fought With Custer (Hunt) 3.00 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) .25 
The Perilous Fight (Swanson) 3.50 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) .25 
Story of the Little Big Horn (Graham) 2.00 
| They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) 2.00 
U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spaulding) 6.00 
War of 1812 (Adams) 3.00 
Civil War 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (Milton 
Cloth edition 3.75 
Fighting Forces edition 25 
Conflict (Milton) 
Cloth edition 3.50 
* Fighting Forces edition 25 
Experiment In Rebellion (Dowdey) 4.00 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 volumes, each 5.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford 3.50 
Lincoln the President (Randall), 2 vols 7.50 


_ 


BRERETON DIARIES 
By Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton 


A top-ranking air commander writes of his 
experiences in global warfare. $4.00. } 





Memoirs of a Volunteer (Beatty 3.50 
Reveille in Washington (Leech 3.75 
Strategy in the Civil War (Deaderick) 2.50 
Volunteer's Adventures (DeForest 3.00 
War Years With Jeb Stewart (Blackford) 3.00 
World War | 
Americans vs. Germans (By American Soldiers) .25 
Fighting Tanks 1916-32 (Jones, Rarey, Icks) 2.50 
Great Soldiers of the First World War (DeWeerd) .25 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) 25 
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Report on Demobilization (Mock & Thurber) 3.00 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin) hoccéans Ee 
BIOGRAPHIES 
An American Doctor s Odyssey (Heiser) 3.50 

Great Soldiers of the Second World War 

(DeWeerd) 3.75 
John J. Pers ing—My Friend and Classmate 

(Andrews 2.00 
Madame Curie (Eve urie 1.00 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 
By Douglas S. Freeman 


The definitive three-volume study of Lee's 


Army and his officers in the Civil War. 
$5.00 per volume. 
AcN Educator yn Army (Kahn 2.00 
Soldier of Democracy: Eisenhower (Davis) 3.50 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS 








American Constitutional History (Eriksson) 4.25 | 
The Conquest of the Missour: (Hanson) 3.50 
Flags of America (Waldron) 1.00 
General American Government ; 75 
Mistory as the Story of Liberty (Croce) 3.75 
History of Latin America (Wilgus) . Cs 
History of the U. S. Since 1865 75 
History of the U. S. to 1865 75 
Look at Latin America (Raushenbush} .25 
Mexico: Making of a Nation (Herring) ; « “ae 
Our American Neighbors 3.00 


Pocket History of the U. S. (Commager and 


Nevin) .25 


She 





wt History of American Democracy (Hicks) 5.50 
Topical Survey of American History (Stockton) . 1.00 
Use of Presidential Power (Milton) 3.00 

History—General 
Ancient History (Hyma)} 75 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern History (Rickard 

& Hyma) 1.00 
History of England wen 75 
Mistory of Europe 1500-1848 75 
History of the Middle Ages ‘ 75 

THE ATOMIC AGE 
The Absolute Weapon: Atomic Power & World 

Order Brodie 2.00 
Atomic Eneray (Smyth) 1.25 | 
Dawn Over Zero (Laurence) 3.00 
Must Destruction Be Our Destiny (Brown) 2.00 
Nucleonics (U. S. Navy) 1.00 
One World or None (American Scientists) 1.00 

peration Crossr Official Photos 2.00 
Jur Atomic World (Los Alamos scientists) ; .50 


Rey ort on Internat 


SCIENCE 
®Animals of the Pacific World 25 
1.750; Applied Physics for Airplane Mechanics . .15 
1-240; Arctic Manval ce 


Arctic Manual (Stefansson) ay 3.00 
1.232: Basic Weather for Pilot Trainees 35 


Birds of the Philippines 3.75 
Cryptography (Smith) 3.00 
1-231: Elementary Weather for Pilot Walnees 10 
First Year College Chemistry (Lewis) 1.00 
First Year College Physics - we 
Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World 
(Michols and Bartsch) 
Cloth edition Pens 2.50 
® Fighting Forces edition , secs 25 
General Forestry (Stockton) 1.00 
Handbook of Elementary Physics (Lindsay) . 2.25 
How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) .. 7 2.00 
How to Use Your Eyes of Night , svece 10 | 
Insects of the Pacific World (Curran) 
Cloth edition 3.75 
® Fighting Forces edition , 25 
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»al Control of Atomic Energy 35 | 





Mammals of the Pacific World .............. 3.00 
8-280 Military Roentgenology ...........---+- 2.00 
Notive Peoples of the Pacific World (Keesing) 
CE CRED. 5 occ cavescsusddps cote 3.00 
Fighting Forces edition ........+..+++++ 25 
Navigation (Kingslond & Seager) ............ 1.00 
Navigation for Mariners and Aviators (Polowe) 5.00 
Organic Chemistry (Degering) ........-...-..- 1.25 
Pacific Ocean Handbook (Mears) ............- 1.00 
The Pacific World (Osborn) 
Cloth edition 3.50 
®Fighting Forces edition “ - we 
11-409: Photographic Laboratories . “- .10 
Plant Life of the Pacific World (Merrill) 
CO GOL pweacchedd exces id aol 3.50 
Fighting Forces edition ...........-.+.. 25 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Fovill) ihe Sedan 2.00 
®Reptiles of the Pacific World (Loveridge) ‘ 25 
Rockets (Ley) DG ETE oe RY 3.50 
NE EO a nar 3.00 
Science at War (Gray) 3.00 
Survival 
Cloth edition 1.50 


righting Forces edition veneered ewiches oe 


Thermodynamics (Winston) ‘ 1.50 
Treasury of Science (Edited by H. Shapley} | 
1-230: Weather Manual for Pilots ............ 40 
What to Do Aboard a Transport (Group of 
Scientists) 
Cloth edition ae 1.50 
Fighting Forces edition peten as 
LANGUAGE BOOKS 
Oe 8? ee Pe ee 2.00 
"RR eee yd 
Blitz German (Brandt) Se 
Civil and Military German (Peffer) 2.50 


WALTHER PISTOLS 
By W.H. B. Smith 


Pictures, drawings and text on the opera- 
tion, stripping, and ammunition for every 
model Walther Pistol. $2.00. 


Current Spanish (Martinez) °° ie 
Easy Malay Words and Phrases (Mendlesen) “a 
Elementary Chinese Reader (Chen) 2 
Elementary Japanese (Sullivan) 


IE eee fe ere 2.50 
* Fighting Forces edition prisibnl dae eknanel 1.00 
English for the Armed Forces (Cook & Trevethick) 1.50 
French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius; .... .50 
French Grammar (Du Mont) . — oo 2D 
German Dictionary for the Soldier ‘Henius) . .50 
German Grammar (Greenfield) .......... .75 
How to Say It in Spanish ............... ; 75 
Invitation to French (Madrigal & Launay) .. ao 
Invitation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigol) .. 1.75 
italian Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivs) .... .50 
Italian-English—English-Italian Dictionary 
i a, cviacabean? Cxcealnsebhveu cel 1.25 
Italian Sentence Book (Henivs) .............. 25 
The Loom of Language (Bodmer) ........ 375 
30-257: Military Dictionary English-Portuguese 45 
30-250: Military Dictionary Spanish-English .... .50 
Modern Military Dictionary (Barber & Bond) .. 2.50 
Peet DisenGiy ccesi cnasuvecvyconctts ‘ 25 
Spanish Dictionary (Henius) wi ; 1.00 
Spanish Dictionary for the Soldier (Henive) . seas Mae 
Spanish Grammar (Greenfield) .............-- 1.00 
Speech for the Military (Brembeck & Rights) .. 1.20 
SPORTS AND RECREATION 
Deacon Siesttal .. «oc iccdadwes s6eduptewsatdeh 1.25 
ee ne earners 1.25 
Big Game Hunting (Whelen) Boxed Set 8.00 
Vol. |—In Africa & Asia 4.00 
Vol. Il—In Americo . 4.00 
a eee eee ereere rey |S 1.25 
Fishing Guide (Voigt) ...........--+eeseeenes 1.00 
Fishing: Loke and Stream (Schrenkeisen) ...... 2.00 
Football Rules (Official) ..... 2... 6.6. cee eeuee .30 





Fresh Water Fishing (Shoemaker) .. 


Golf After Forty (Hattstrom) ....... , . a 
How to Hunt American Game (Vale 4.00 
How to Play Golf (Snead) . 2.00 
21-221: Informal Games for Soldiers 15 
Little Red Book of Baseball ....... 75 
Modern Judo (Yerkow) ......... 3.00 
North American Game Fishes (LaMonte 3.00 
Official Baseball Guide ......... 50 
Official Basketball Guide . ain 50 
Official Bowling Guide ....... 50 
Officiol Boxing Guide ..... 50 
Official Tennis Guide (1946) . : 50 
Official Track and Field Guide (Wilson) 50 
Official Volley Ball Guide (Fisher) . 50 
Oswald Jacoby on Poker .......... 1.50 
Scarne on Dice (Revised) ..... 4.00 
Softball (Noren) ............. 1.25 
28-325: Soldier Handicrafts .... 45 
21-220: Sports and Gomes ...... 25 
Sports as Taught and Played at West Poin: 
SEE oshUn Wien de tin besawel ounce 2.00 
Touch Football (Gromboch) ........ 1.25 
Volley Ball (Laveago) ............ 1.25 
Why You Lose at Bridge (Simon) 2.00 
Wrestling (Gallagher) ...... 1.25 
You Must Be Fit 
Cloth edition . ; : 1.00 
Paper edition .... 50 


ANTHOLOGIES, READERS AND HUMOR 


Army Life (Kahn) 

a ae 1.75 

Fighting Forces edition .. 25 
®As You Were (Woollcott) .... 1.00 
ki _ 2 0) Seer 1.75 
Best From Yank ....... er 3.50 
The Best of Don Marquis .. 3.00 
Book of War Letters (Maule) . 2.00 
c/o Postmaster (St. George) ..... 1.00 
Cartoons for Fighters (Brandt) .... 25 
Cartoons by George Price ........ 25 


Century's Poetry, Volume | ...... 25 


Century's Poetry, Volume I! ...... 25 
Complete Murder Sampler (Nelson) .... 2.50 
Desert Island Decameron (Smith) . 2.50 


Drawn and Quartered (Adams) . 25 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds & Connors) 
CE ORC as a cca ccess 

* Fighting Forces edition ...... 25 


G! Sketchbook (GI Art) .......... 25 
G.|.'ve Been Around . ee 1.50 
The Hord-boiled Omnibus (Shaw) - 3.00 
| Never Left Home (Hope) ........... 1.00 
Infantry Journal Reader (Edited by Col. Greene) 3.00 
Keep It Crisp (Perelman) .. 2.50 
Life With Father (Day) oe 1.00 
Long Long Ago (Woollcott) .. hea 25 
ee Gn PRM ens co cctana kes 1.00 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) ..... 3.00 
Men at War (Hemingway) 3.00 


Men, Women and Dogs (Thurber) .... 25 


Mixture for Men (Feldkamp) . 2.50 
Modern American Poetry (Untermeyer) 3.75 
My Dear Bella (Kober) ....... 25 


ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 
By Donald Nelson 


| The story of American production in weor- 
time. $4.00. 


New Sad Sack (Boker) 2.00 
Our Soldiers Speok (Matthews and Wecter] 3.50 
Patriotic Anthology (American Writings) . 3.00 
Penguin New Writing No. 2 ......-. 25 
Penguin New Writing No. 10 ......-- 25 
Pocket Book of War Humor (Edited by Cerf) 25 
The Sad Sack (Boker) ............ 2.00 
Second Navy Reader ..... 3.75 
Situation Normal (Miller) 2.00 
So This Is Peace (Hope) 2.50 
Cloth ~ 
PE noi vk sheaves scandowie 1. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 





SAIGC 
By Va 


A novel 
the Orie 
ernme 
etero ne 
ete 
veprint 3 
Parts | af 
8 ng insu 


Concrete Des 
Webb 


Home Owne: 


Steel Square 
The Story of 
Tomorrow's 


Use of Too! 


Moder c 
Salie 

Viese 

Die 

Dies 

Diese 

Dies 
MARCH 





wave wae wert YS we SS ! 


k (Edited by McClure & Benet 
thology a 

f Humor (Meiers :& Knapp) 

n the Wind (Smith) 

American Folklore (Edited by 


oughter (Edited by Untermeyer) 


Anthology 


sone) 


SAIGON SINGER 
By Van Wyck Mason 


A novel of cloak-and-dagger operations in 
the Orient. $2.50. 


THE VETERAN 


bs and How to Get Them (Spero) 2.95 
es Back (Waller) .. : 2.75 


hts and Benefits (Erafia & Symons) 1.00 | 


GUIDES FOR SELF STUDY 
Housing and Building 


ading (Building Trades) Answers to 


snd It (Dalzell) (each) . : 2.00 | 


ation (Close) ... ; 4.50 
des Blueprint Reading, Part | 
2.25 
Trades Blueprint Reading, Part |! 
, 2.25 
ownsend) 2.50 
esign and Construction (Gibson & 
t : wat 5.00 
Dwnership (Deane) .... 2.50 
esign and Install Plumbing (Matthias, 
; ; 3.59 
to Estimate for Building Trade (Townsend, 


McKinney) 5.50 


a House (Townsend & Dalzell) 5.00 

del a House (Dalzell & Townsend) 5.00 
Nant To Build A House ; 2.00 
Electric Wiring and Estimating 


Dunlap) 2.75 | 


and Decorating (Dalzell & Sabin) .... 1.50 
Sheet Metal Worker ; .20 
j (Townsend) 2.50 


tion (Sandberg) .. : 4.25 | 


ares (Townsend) ; 1.25 
f Architecture in America (Tallmadge) 4.50 
House (Nelson & Wright) . 3.00 


3.50 | 


: 
Business 
3 for Personal and Business Use 


aw (Bobb & Martin) 
| Selling (Baker) 
Problems in Economics (Wood & 


Business Law (Christ) 
an Get a Better Job (Lasher & 
2.00 
te Better Business Letters (Fraley 2.25 
ctical Accounting—Elementary 
3.50 


nagement (Simons & Dutton) 4.00 
Diesel 
es—Operation and Maintenance 
s—Theory and Design (Degler) 


c Plants (Kates) 
motive—Electrical Equipment 


motive—Mechanical Equipment 
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Diesel and Other Internal Combustion Engines 
(Degler) 
High Speed Diesel Engine (Morrison) 


Drafting 


Freehand and Perspective Drawing (Everett & 
Lawrence) 
1050: Fundamentals of Mechanical Drawing 

Mechanical Drawing (Kenison, McKinney, 
Plumridge 

Mechanical Drawing Workbook (McKinney, 
Plumridge, Burke 


Electrical 


470: Aircraft Radio Shop Practice 

10-580: Automotive Electricity 

tlectrical and Radio Dictionary (Gorder, 
Dunlap, Haan) 

Elements of Radio (Marcus) 

Fundamentals of Electricity (McDougal, Ranson, 
Dunlap 

Fundamentals of Electricity (Mott-Smith) 

Fundamentals of Electricity—Workbook 

cDougal, Ranson, Dunlor 

Fundamentals of Radio (Gorder, Hathaway 
Dunlap 

Fundamentals of Radio—Workbook (Gorder, 
Hathaway, Dunlap 

11-453: Shop Work 


Mathematics and Mechanics 


Math For All 

Math for General Chemistry (Frey) 

Mathematics For the Million (Hogben 

Mathematics Refresher (Hooper) 

Milit ary Application of Mathematics (Hanson) 

lane Trig Made Plain (Carson 

Practical Mathematics (Hobbs, McKinney and 
Dalzell 

Slide Rule 

Slide Rule Simplified With Rule (Harris) 

Wortime Refresher in Fundamental Mathematics 
(Eddy & Upton) 


THE SECOND FORTY YEARS 
By Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz 


First-echelon maintenance for body and 


mind. $2.95. 


Machines and Metal Working 


ndamentals of Machines (Hobbs, Kuns 
Morrison 
Fundamentals of Mechanics (Mott-Smith & 
Van de Water) 
1-422: Grinding Machines 
1-423: Heat Treating and Inspection of Metals 
420: Lathes 
Machine Design (Winston 
10-445: The Mochinist 
Metallurgy (Johnson) coi 
1-421: Milling Machines, Shapers, Planers 
Tool Design (Cole) 
Tool Making (Cole 
1-430: Welding 


Miscellaneous 


Atlas of Human Anatomy (Frohse, Brodel 
Schlossberg) ‘ 

Auto Fundamentals—Chassis and Power 
Transmission (Kuns) 

Auto Ignition and Electrical Equipment (Kuns) 

Automobile Engines (Kunz!} 

Automobile Maintenance (Kuns) 

Best Methods of Study (Smith & Littlefield) . 

Everyday Law Guide (Ruben) 

Modern Criminal Investigation (Soderman 8 
O'Connell) 

Knots and Rope 

Plastics (Du Bois) 

Survey of Journalism (Mott & others) 


TWO-BIT BOOKS 
Non-Fiction 


Birth and Death of the Sun 
Christianity and the Social Order (Temple 
Conceived in Liberty (fost 

ork Invader (Von Rintenlen) 
The Great Mouthpiece (Fowler) 
The Last Time | Sow Paris (Paul 


(Twain) 


Life on the Mississipp 
McSorley's Wondertu!l Saloon (Mitchell 
Meet Me in St. Louis (Benson 

Natural History of Selborne 

Night Flight (St. Exupery) 

Oil for the Lamps of China (Hobart 
One Foot in Heaven (Spence 
Physiology of Sex (Walker 

Public Opinion (Lippmann) 

Saki Sampler (Munro 

Shipyord Diary of a Woman Welder 
Citizen Tom Paine (Fast) 


Wind, Sand and Stors (St. Exupery) 


Fiction 


Appointment in Samarra (O'Hara 
April Afternoon (Wylie 
Babbitt Lewis 

for Adano (Hersey 
Belt of Suspicion (Wokefield) 
Boomerang (Chambliss) 
Embarrassment of Riches (Fischer) 
Family Affair (Schriber 

ft Horse (Gruber 

Good Soldier Schweik (Hasek) 
Grapes of Wrath (Steinbeck) 
The Great Gatsby (Fitzgerald 


Gun (Forester 





Ranch Will James 
The Three Hostages 
The Informer O'Fiaherty) 
e Laughing Fox 
Laughter of My Father (Bulosan) 
Lovely Lady 
Love Nest (Lardner) 
Maigret Travels South (Simenor 
Mighty Blockhead (Gruber) 
Ministry of Fear (Greene) 
Mr. and Mrs. Cuaat (Rorick) 
Nevada (Zane Grey 
Night in Bombay (Bromfield 
Ol’ Man Adam and His Chillun (Bradford 
One More Spring (Nathan) 
Only Yesterday (Allen 
Pal Joey 
Passage to India 
Poray (Hayward) 
*® Rifleman Dodd (Forester) 
Seventeen (Tarkington) 
South Moon Under (Rawlings) 
Storm (Stewart) 
Trouble in July (Caldwell 
Turning Wheels 
Valiant Is the Word For Carrie (Benefield) 
What Makes Sammy Run (Schulberg) 
White Magic (Baldwin) 


Youna Man With a Horn (Baker) 


MODERN LIBRARY 


Adventures and Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
(Doyle) 

African Queen (Forester 

Alice in Wonderland (Carroll 

Anno Karenino (Tolstoy 

Anthology of American Negro Literature 

Anthology of Light Verse 

Anthology of Modern Poetry 

Antic Hay (Huxley) 

Aphrodite (Louys) 

Arabian Nights (Burton 

Arrowsmith (Lewis) 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 

Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellin 

Babbitt (Lewis) 

Barchester Towers (Trollope) 

Barren Ground (Glascow) 

Best American Humorous Short Stories 

Best Ghost Stories 

Best Russian Short Stories 

Best Short Stories of O. Henry 

Best Stories of De Maupassant 

















1.10 | Point ter Point (Huxley 1.10 Ilustrated 
r toyevsk 1.10! P A e 1.10 
lide (Voltaire 1.10 | Portrait of the Artist As a Young Man (Joyce) 1.10 | Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 2.00 
, . 1.16 | Parnrait of sy Uemes 1.10 | Crime and Punishment (Dostoyevsky 2.00 
Sea (McFee 1.10 | The Possessed (Dostoyevsky 1.10 Divine Comedy (Dante) 00 
he | (Mende 1.10 | Pre Bane [Webl 1.10 | Emerson's Essays 2.00 
Ran Park 1.10 “ot : 5 ss hell 1.10 | Green Mansions (Hudson) 2.00 
ected St f Dorothy Parke 1.10 | 5 | Poverty e 1.10 | “ety Bitte 2.00 
1.10 | & ratte 1.10 | Jane Eyre (Bronte) 2.00 
2 P 1.10 The 8 ee saunmenee 1.10 | Leaves of Grass (Whitman) 2.00 
: Ail 1.10 “i a a 1.10 Pickwick Papers (Dickens) 2.00 
1.10! e : ‘ 1.10 Poems of Longfellow 2.00 
L 1.10| e , Black (Stendhal 1.10 Shakespeare's Comedies 2.00 
1.10 p ‘ “ae 1.10 | Tom Jones Fielding) 2.00 
1.10 ; Nintive (Mardy 1.10 | Wisdom of Confucius 2.00 
Fly 1 Trapeze royor 1.10 Roan Stallion (Jeffers) 1.10 
vid Copperfield (Dicken: 1.10 | Romonce of Leonardo do Vinci (Merejkowski).. 1.10 | MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE 
ead 1.10 1.10 | Anything For A Quiet Life (Avery) . 25 
1.10 kner 1.10 | Billy the Kid Rei ake 5 
1.10 1.10 | Black Cripple ieverne) 25 
1.10 ¢ t wt o 1.10 | Bluewater Landing (Reid) 5 
e nedy te 1.10 | Sea and the Junale (Tomlinsor 1.10 Buffalo Box ruber) 5 
: 1.10 | The Selected Verse of Ogden Nash 1.10 | Bugles in the Afternoon (Haycox) 25 
re 1.10 | Sever tt Tales (Dinesen 1.10 | Captain From Connecticut (Forester) 25 
Balz 1.10 | Shokespeare’s Comedies 1.10 | Case in the Clinic (Lorac) od 25 
ye 1.10 Shokespeare's Histories and Poems Se OE nn Se at dams nee : 25 
1.10 kespeare's Tragedies 1.10 | Dan Zon (Walsh) ’ 
ger Zone als ‘ aa 25 
1.10 | Short Bible (Goodspeed & Smit 1.10 | Darkness Falls From the Air (Balchin) 25 
f , : P , 1.10 | Short Stor es of Tchekov 1.10 | Dark Square (Meynell) ........ : 25 
we A Hemingway 1.10 | Sister Corrie (Dreiser 1.10 | Date With a Spy (Maddock) 25 
' } Pv 1.10 | Six Plays by Kaufmann and Hart 1.10 | Death Down East (Blake) . ; 25 
¥ 1.10 s and Lovers (Lawrence) 1.10 | Death of a Saboteur : , 25 
t Jer sh s 1.10 | Studies in Murder (Pearson 1.10 | Dr. Toby Finds Murder (Schley) 25 
/ c cb oo Sur Ave Rises (Hem ngway) 1.10 | Escape the Night (Eberhart) 25 
. oe © Two Cities (Dickens Ba 1.10 | Evidence of Things Seen (Daly) .. 25 
1.10 | Ten Days That Shook the World (Read) 1.10 | Fighting Buckaroo (Curran) . 25 
’ ¥ 1.10 | Tess of the D'Urbervilles (Hardy 1.10 | First Come, First Kill (Allan) ; 25 
a 1.10 | Theory of the Leisure Class (Veblen 1.10 | The Fog Comes (Collins) , 25 
1.10 | Three Musketeers (Duma 1.10 | Goodnight Sheriff (Steeves) awe 25 
1.10 Thus Spake Zarathustra (Nietzsche) 1.10 | Heads You Live (Hume) 25 
' 1.10 | Tom Jones (Fielding 1.10 | House Without a Door (Daly) .. 25 
1.10 Tono Bunaay (Well 1.10 | Inquest (Wilde) . 25 
' 1.10 | lronsides Smashes Through (Gunn) .25 
hal 5 the Sel ae The Knife (Adams) : 25 
. Man From Peace River (Reid) : 25 
‘ se 1.10 ALL THY CONQUESTS Mr. Angel Comes Aboard (Booth) 25 
’ ke 1.10 Mr. Littlejohn 25 
1.10 By Alfred Hayes Mr. Mortimer Gets the Jitters (Gray) 25 
1.10 Murder by Marriage (Dean) 25 
; . 1.10 A story of Rome and its liberators. $2.75. Murder in Fiji (Vandercook) 25 
1.10 Murder in Mink (Dean) 25 
1.10 avy Colt (Gruber) .25 
. 1.10 | Net of Cobwebs (Holding) 25 
1.10) 7 t (S k 1.10 | Nine Times Nine (Holmes) 25 
1 1.10 Tr f Mor Polo (Byrne 1.10 | Nineteenth Hole Mystery (Adams) 25 
1.10 | Trist S ly (St 1.10 | No Hands on t Clock (Homes 25 
A } 10 T f the Ww 1.10 | Nothing Can Rescue Me (Daly) 25 
W 1.10 ' y Amer Poet 1.10 | O'Halloran’s Luck (Benet) 25 
1.10 T Before the Mast (D 1.10 | On Ice (Dean) 25 
: Fair (Thackeray 1.10 | Patience for Maigret (Simenon) 25 
: 1.10 Policeman's Holiday (Penny) 25 
. 1.10 1.10 | The Prisoner of Zenda (Hope) 25 
1.10 Walden (Thore 1.10 | Rogue Male (Household) 25 
' 1.10) w f All Flesh (Butler 1.10 | The Rynox Murder Mystery (McDonald) 25 
y (Ff bert 1.10 Winesbura. Oh Anderson) 1.10 Say Yes to Murder (Ballard) 25 
. . ’ 1.10 | Wuthering Heights (Bronte) 1.10 Scaramouche (Sabatini) .25 
; ~ Simon Lash (Gruber) 25 
‘ Six Feet of Dynamite (Gray) 25 
: +4 Giants Spades at Midnight (Maddock) 25 
110 Complete Works of Homer _ 1.95 | Step in the Dark (White) .. “hv. a 
' : 110 | Complete Keats and Shelley "1195 | Strange Cose of Miss Annie Spragg (Bromfe r 
Ant | ‘ 1.10 Complete Poe 1.95 Totes . Piracy (Defoe) 25 
110 Conavest of Mexico & Peru (Prescott) 1.95 hen There Were Three (Homes) . ‘on 
1.10 Three Complete Novels of Sir Walter Scott . Vee ~_ Gun for Hire — re 
N Ww 1.10 | Flowering of New England (Brooks) 1.95 | The Town Cried Murder (For o 
Re 110 | Forty Days of Musa Dagh (Werfel) 1.95 | Trail Boss (Dawson) , : 95 
| Great Ghost Stories 1.95 Unexpected Night (Daly) : 
: ‘ ae Guide to Great Orchestral Music (Spaeth) 1.95 ee Corpse (Gilbert) ; , 7 
Nesie 110 | History of the Great American Fortunes (Myers) 1.95 Wanted of wg reer : 25 
Of H R AA " 1.10 | Jean Christophe (Rolland) . 1.95 — It Murder . my pi 25 
A i beck 1.10 Les Misérables (Hugo) . 1.95 | Whispering Mon (Holt 
- | M c vi 
vives" " NG fp Panag aren ry \es| OFFICIAL MANUALS, GENERAL 
tT iiceeeniie \ ¢ ow 
, £ Riedl an On War (Clausewitz) 1.95 | 10-410: Army Boker .. cena : eeee ~ 
Pe 4 Fe 1.10 Origin of Species (Darwin) 1.95 | 10-405: Army Cook snnednne cr 
. of Ohne 110 | Poems and Prose of Pushkin . 1.95 | 10-406: Cooking Dehydrated Foods . 
o ce Short Stories of Ernest Hemingway . 1.95 | 10-407: Cutting of Beef hiker 20 
1.10 | Sixteen Famous American Plays . 1.95 | 10-408: Cutting and Preparing Lamb 10 
Pickwick Papers ke 1.10 | Sixteen Famous British Plays . 1.95 | 10-550: Fuels and Carburetion 15 
Plato's Republic (Plato 1.10 | Tristram Shandy (Sterne) 1.95 | 10-205: Mess Management and Training ... 2s 
Poems of Lonafellow 1.10 Wor & Peace (Tolstoy 1.95 | 10-515: The Motorcycle sescevece 20 
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